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Nunc parvulos nobis (natura) dedit igniculos, quos celeritur 
malis moribus opinionibuſque depravati fic reſtinguimus, ut 
* nuſquam naturz lumen appareat ſimul atque editi in 
lucem et ſuſcepti ſumus, in omni continuò —_ et in 
ſumma opinionum perverſitate verſamur. ic. Tuſc. Buefe. 5 
Synt philoſophi et fuerunt, qui omnino nullam habere oenſe- 
rent humanarum rerum procurationem Deos atque 
haud ſcio, an pietate adverſus deos ſublata, fides etiam, et 
ſocietas humani generis, et una excellenteſſima virtus, juſ- 


titia tollatur. Cic. de nat. Deor. 
Lex vera atque princeps, apta ad jubendum et ad vetandum, 
ratio eſt recta ſummi Jovis. de legib. lib. ii. 


Neſcio quomodo, dum lego, affentior ; cum poſui librum, et 
mecum ipſe de immortalitate animorum cæpi cogitare, aſſen- 
tio omnis illa elabitur. Cic. Tuſc. Queſt. 
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To the Reverend the 


PROVOST 


AND 


F E LLOWS 


OF 


TRINITT-ColLLEOE, 


The Following 


ENQUIRY | 


Is Humbly Inſcribed by the Auron, 2 
in Teſtimony of his Regard for ſs | 
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Gentlemen, 


8 there is not any Thing more 
ſuitable to the true Original 
Frame of the Human Mind, 

than a Senſe of Religion, and the 


Love of Truth, fo nothing can be 


conceived of greater Moment to the 
Happineſs of Mankind ; GOD, in 
the Wiſdom of his Providence, hav- 
ing fo . blended and tempered the 
Natures of Things, that the ſtrongeſt 


a Inclina- 


(2) 

Inclinations, and trueſt Intereſts of 
his rational Creatures, muſt run, 
when not diverted from their proper 
Courſe, in the ſame Channel, inſo- 
zmuch that they cannot be miſerable, 
in any Part of their Exiſtence, with- 
out acting in direct Oppoſition to the 
moſt radical inherent Propenſions of 
ingenuous Nature : 


Bur however ſtrongly ſuch Pro- 
penſions may operate, when excited 
to Action by Application of proper 
Means of Culture, they exert them- 
ſelves but very feebly, in their Natu- 
ral unaided State, toward the Attain- 
ment of the Ends, for which they 
were originally planted in Human 
Nature, which Conſideration hath 
moved all wiſe, and good Princes, as 
well as generous and well-diſpoled 

Men, 


63) 
Men, who were warmed with any 
Degree of Zeal for the true Welfare 
of their Country, to the founding of 
Schools and Colleges, as the fitteſt 
and moſt expedient Means of che- 
riſhing theſe good Inclinations in Hu- 
man Nature, and of drawing them 
forth into Uſe for the Benefit of 


Mankind: 9 


Tuar Colleges are admirably fit- 
ted to anſwer theſe Ends, and, in 
Conſequence, to derive on any Peo- 
ple the greateſt and moſt diffuſive 
Bleſſings, muſt readily be granted, 


whether we conſider them, as Nur- 


ſeries of Religion, or Seminaries of 
Learning : 


a 2 17 um 


64) 

Tut Human Mind is naturally 
either void of all Impreſſions, or 
furniſhed at beſt with a very ſlen- 
der Stock of Notions; but how rude 
and imperfect ſuch Notions are, 
and how ſlow a Progreſs the Mind 
makes in acquiring any clear and 
diſtinct Conceptions of Things, when 
left to ſubſiſt on the Fund of its 
own Strength, without the Culture 
of Diſcipline and Erudition, hath 
been the Experience and Complaint 
of Mankind in all Ages : * 


ads Mind of Max is na- 
turally very. ignorant, it is alſo na- 
turally very prone to Vice, for be- 
ſides the Vices, which flow from the 
Ignorance, Miſtake, and Prejudice, 
which inſeparably cleave to rude 
uncultivated Minds, we all know, 


that 


63) | 
that there is in every Man 'natural- 
ly a Principle of Vice more or leſs 
diſpoſing him to Evil: That this 
Principle, when left to it ſelf, will 
paſs into Action, and, if not hin- 
dered in its Operations, muſt produce 
vicious Habits: That -fuch Habits 
are the direct and immediate Cauſes, 
which: diſturb and afflict Mankind: 
And that the Operations and Inffu- 
ences of this evil Principle can be 
reſtrained only by Diſcipline, and 
the Infuſion of certain Powers and 
Habits into the Soul, which are able 
to give a different Bent to the Will 
and Affections, by convincing the 
Underſtanding that the Practice of 
Virtue is preferable to that of Vice, 
and, that there is a real Happineſs, 
as well as Honeſty, in the One, and 

. a real 


7 
a real Miſery, as well as Turpi- 
tude, in the Other. 


Now what can be conceived of 
greater Force and Efficacy to remove 
the Vice and Ignorance, which inſe- 
perably cleave to the Mind of Man 
in his rude uncultivated State, than a 
liberal Education? For is it not 
the peculiar Buſineſs of ſuch an Edu- 
cation to form the Mind to Religi- 
on and Truth 3 To give it clear and 
diſtin& Apprehenſions of the Na- 
tures and Habitudes of Things? To 
trace the eſſential Differences of Mo- 
ral Good and Evil? And to train the 
Soul to a due Senſe of the Dignity of 
its Nature, and the Great and Noble 
Ends, for which it was created? Good 
Diſpoſitions, when planted early in 
the Mind, a Soil, though naturally 

barren, 


('#-] 
barren, yet capable of vaſt Improve- 
ment by proper Culture, ſhoot forth 
and ripen into Habits of Knowlege 
and Virtue, till they become the 


leading Principles of Human Ac- 
tions : 


In C eat of many Bleſſings, 
of great Moment to the Happineſs 
of Mankind, which Naturally fpring 
from the Culture of Human Reaſon, 
the Inventors and Promotors of Arts 
and Sciences, together with all 
Founders of wiſe Laws and uſeful 
Inſtitutions, have juſtly met with the 
greateſt Eſteem and Veneration in all 
Ages: From the Wiſdom of ſuch 
Men ſprung all the Grandeur of 
Athens, of Sparta, and Rome, once 
ſo famous for Arts and Arms; and if 
we trace the Beginnings, Eſtabliſh- 
_ maents, 


(8) 


ments, and Ruins of States and Em- 


pires, we ſhall find them every where 
riſing or falling, flouriſhing or de- 
caying, in Proportion as Arts and 
Sciences were more or leſs cultivated, 
and drawn forth into common Life 


for the Intereſt of the Public Weal. 


Your Society, GENTLEMEN, was 
founded by the beſt and wiſeſt 
Quzzen whom any Age ever produced, 
and your Care in training Youth to the 
Syllogiſtic Method, which, however 
ſome Men may inadvertently vary from 
you in Opinion, is the true Ground 
of ſolid Ratiocination : Your mix- 
ing the Study of Natural Philoſophy 
with a previous Knowlege of Ma- 
tehematic Science, without which the 
Former cannot ſubſiſt to any effec- 
tual Purpoſe : Your ſelecting from 


ancient 


(9) 
ancient and modern Moraliſts what- 
ever is found conſiſtent with right 
Reaſon, and forming a complete | 
Syſtem of ethic Precepts of eternal 
Truth, all tending, by a Natural 
kind of Efficacy, to raiſe Human 
Nature to its original Dignity and 
Perfection: Your Knowlege and 
Culture of the ſacred Languages, 
and your diligent Care in forming 
the Minds of Youth to a-true Senſe of 
the Principles of the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion, by your Lectures in Divinity, 
and by regularly explaining to them, 
in your catechetical Diſcourſes, that 
clear, conſiſtent, rational Summary, 
which contains a complete Syſtem of 
the true Grounds of Natural and Re- 
vealed Religion: All theſe proper 
Means of Inſtruction, in the regular 
| 5 Methods 


( 10 } | 


Methods wherein, GENTLEMEN, you 
purſue them, muſt, in the uſual 
Operation and Conſequence of 
Things, effectually anſwer the ori- 
ginal Deſign of your Royal Foun- 
dreſs, and the main End, for which 
your Society was inſtituted. 


As this Kingdom, in the general, 
3s very far from being illiterate, would 
the Gentlemen, who have drank libe- 
rally of your Fountain of Knowlege, 
or indeed of any other, properly fo 
called, attend your Examination for 
Fellowſhips, I preſume, without the 
leaſt Force upon the moſt delicate 
Modeſty of which I have any Con- 
ception, they would unanimouſly 
concur with me in Opinion, that no 
Examination can be conducted with 


more 


( 12 ) 
more Judgment, nor ſuſtained by 
Candidates with more Honour and 
extenſive Knowlege. 


BuT give me leave, GENTLEMEN, 
to view you in another Point of Light, 
which cannot fail to caſt a Luſtre 
upon your Society, and to render it 
{till more conſpicuous, and of greater 
Importance: I conſider you as a 
Barrier raiſed by Providence, and a 
wiſe Quztn ſtudious of the Welfare 
of her People, againſt any Invaſion 
which might be made on the Rights 
of Religion and Civil Power, by: 
your ſending great Numbers of Gen- 
tlemen, every Year, into the ſeveral - 
Parts of the Kingdom, filled with 
A, ſincere Zeal for the true Intereſt 
of Both, and with Abilities to de- 


þ 2 fend 


flowing with Zeal for the Intereſt of 


(12) 

fend and ſupport that Zeal with 
Strength of Reaſon, and Integrity 
of Heart: Your Sagacity, your Care, 
your Animadverſions on the leaſt Diſ- 
poſition or Tendence of Youth to- 
ward different Ends, muſt, in their 
natural Conſequence, raiſe your Ad- 
miniſtration to very high Eſteem in 
every Mind, which has any true 
Senſation of the Intereſt and Honour 
of the preſent happy Eſtabliſhment, 
and the intrinſic Excellence and Me- 
rit of Religion. t 


You live, GenTLEMEN, under the 
Conduct and Inſpedtion of a Gover- 


nor, long trained to Principles of 


Wiſdom, high in Reputation for 
Strength of Intellect, and a Heart 


the 


"TW 3 
the Society, and of the Public 
Weal : A Prince, intimately known 
to Civil and Social Virtues, is your 
Royal Chancellor: And a Kine, 
conſcious of Military Glory, who 
rules his People with gentle Sway, 
and . holds in his ſacred Hand the 
Ballance of the Powers of Europe, 
is your puiſſant Protector, and the 


glorious Defender of your Rights 
and Privileges. 


| 


In this happy Situation, go on, 


GENTLEMEN, to form the Minds of 


Youth to clear Apprehenſions of the 
true Intereſt of that Illuſtrious Royal 
Family, under which alone theſe 
Kingdoms can continue in a State of 
Civil Security : Go on, at the ſame 


Time, to cultivate the only Princi- 
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(14) 
ples, on which the Structure of Re- 
ligion and Civil. Power is able to ſub- 
ſiſt: Go on, by Culture and early 
Diſcipline, to train the Vouth of the 
Nation to a due Senſe of moral and 


religious Virtues, and of Duty and 
Obedience to the Beſt of KINGS. 


WE THRR the following Diſſertation 
hath any Tendency to ſtrengthen the 
Cauſe of Religion and Loyalty, you, 
GENTLEMEN, to whom it is addreſ- 
ſed, are the beſt Judges, but this I 
am clearly conſcious of, that the En- 
quiry proceeded from a ſincere Zeal 
for the real Intereſt of Both, being 
fully convinced, that when Men 
act under juſt Apprehenſions of Re- 
ligion and Reſtraints of Conſcience, 
and believe chat the Laws of their 


Prince 


( 15 ) 
Prince are bound upon them by the 
Laws of GOD. under the ſolemn 
Sanction of Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments, their Loyalty is founded in 
the ſtrongeſt Hopes and Fears, which 
can be excited in Human Nature. I 
am, GENTLEMEN, with Reſpect, 


Tour very obedient 


and humble Servant. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


may ſafely, I Preſume, aſſert with 
the Schoolmen, that GOD gave to 
every\Thing a Being: That he afſ- 
ſigned to every Thing a Portion of 
Perfection, ſuitable to the Degree of 
that Being: That he endued it with 
an Inſtinct and Inclination to pre- 
ſerve that Perfection: And impreſſed 
on it, in its Original Formation, a 
Rule, or Law, directing and exciting 
that Inclination to purſue the 4 


for which it was created. 2 


Alt 
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— Creatures, below Man, move 
to their Preſervation and Perfection 
by ſtrong Impulſe and unvaried Rule, 
and find a natural Happineſs in the 
Fruition of their End, as being the 
only Portion, which was LEAR; 
them by their MAKER. 


Max, in the lower Part of his Na- 
ture, is as mere an Animal, as ether 
ſenſible Creatures; and, therefore, in 
that Reſpect, reſembles them in bis 
Motions, Fruitions, and Ends: but, as 
Man hath ſomething in the Frame 
of his Being of a higher Conſtituti- 
on, than other Creatures, and, con- 
ſequently, of higher Perfection, he 
doth or ought to move to an End, in 
in a Way, . to that Perfee- 


tion. 


As 


INTRODUCTION. 
As the compound Nature of Man 
is made up of Senſible, Rational, and 
Immaterial Perfections and Powers of 
Operation, the End or Good, which 
he was ordained and fitted to purſue, is 
various, in Proportion to the Variety 


of the conſtituent Parts, and Perfec- 
tions of k his Nature. n 


As Max, has in Reſpet of the 
Natural and Senſitive Part of his Con- 
ftitution, is a mere Animal, he moves 
to a Natural and Senſible Good, as 
an' End; but as this Good, however 
Natural, is only ſubordinate, and 
ſuitable to the Exigence of the Ma- 
terial Part of his Compoſition, he 
ought to purſue it, as an End, only 
in Proportion to its Subſervience to 
the Body, which ought to be pre- 
ſerved in Vigour and Activity, 

a 2 being, 
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being, in the preſent, Situation- of the 
Soul, the material e of its 
O perations, 


Tur Happineſs, therefore, or End 
of Man, cannot conſiſt in Pleaſures 
of Body, in Gratification of Senſual 
Appetite, or Opulence of Fortune, 
farther than the Uſe and Fruition of 
them may contribute to the true In- 
tereſt of the Animal OEconomy, in 
Subordination to the Rational; for, 
as Man is a rational Agent, an End, 
ſuitable to his Nature, is an Intel- 
lecdual, real Good, proportionate to 
the Faculties of the Rational Soul, in 
: which the Perfection of his Being 
eminently conſiſts. 


Now, as Intellect and Will are the 


hi belt Faculties of the Rational 
Soul, 
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Soul, and the principal Uſe of every 
Faculty is in Order to the Diſco- 
very and Purſuit of a ſuitable End, 
it is eſſentially neceſſary to the Con- 
ſtitution of ſuch an End, that what 
is purſued by the Will, as Good, 
ſhould alſo be entertained by the 
Intelleck, as true, the higheſt Per- 
ſection of the Intellect conſiſting in 
the Diſcovery of the Truth and Cer- 
tainty of an adequate Supreme Good, 
as ſuch Diſcovery i is the higheſt Act 
of the rational A... 


Tun Truth of this Good, what- 
ever it may be, ſtands in Oppoſition 
to That, which ſeems to be a Good, 
but is ſo far from being fo, that it is 
the vain Iffue of falſe C onception, 
and delufive Fancy: Or, to That, 
which hath indeed a real Being, but 


is 


is: not a Teal Good: Or, laſtly, +6 
That, which; though a Real Good, 
but not the e. Mite 5 che min 
Good. 1 cb ei t to nor nt 


| Ta is Good alſo, e che Hap- 
pineſs of Man conſiſts, muſt, though 
Intellectual, be, notwithſtanding, di- 
vided 3 in its Nature from the Soul, 
for could the Soul be its o- n End, 
it would ceaſe to move, but as it 
hath conſtant vigorous Motions to 
other Things, it is evident, that the 
Soul doth not operate in the Way 
of a pure Act, but tends to, and Is 
receptive of Something, diſtinct from 
it Self, to which it moves, as to its 
End and Perfection, Nothing being 
an End or Supreme Good: to it Self, 
but the Firſt Cauſe,” who alone is 
Self-ſufficient. 


As 
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As the Soul it of: an immaterial 


Nature, this Good, which ftands di- 
vided and diſtin&#./ from xt; cannot 
be Material, Objects of Senſe, with 


alt the Pleafure and Magnifecence of 
F elicity, whick ſeems to attend them, 


being as unſuitable to ſatisfy and fill 


a Spirit with Delight; as 4 Spirit is 


to feed x Body, as bearing no Pro- 
portion or Conformity to one ano- 


ther, which is the Reaſon, why the 
Soul cannot make uſe of Material 


Thengs, conveyed through Organs of 


Senfe, to any Inteflectwal Perpofe, 
tin ir bath purified, refined, and ab- 
ſtracted them into a Kind of Spiri- 


Conſiſtence can poſſibly be raiſed by 
the utmoſt Energy of the moſt ſpe- 


culative 


tial Nature ; and yet, after the high- 
eſt Exaltation of Refmement and 
Purity, to which Things of this groſs 


- 
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culative Mind, the Soul, in reſpe& of 
its Natural Capacity and l 
Power, is a mere Void: 


 Acain, ud a Goh be e 
or 5 equal, and, in all other 
reſſ pects, fuitable to the Perfection 
and Capacity of the Rational Soul, 
but of a temporary evaneſcent Na- 
ture, the Happineſs of Man could 
not conſiſt in the Fruition even of 
ſuch a Good, partly, becauſe the 
Determination of that Good would 
determine the Felicity of the Soul, 
and, partly, becauſe the Enjoyment 
of a determinable Good, be it on 
other Accounts never ſo perfect, is 
mingled with Anxiety and Fear, which 
rob the Soul of true Happineſs, in 
the very Act of Fruition: 


To 
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Jo the Conſtitution, therefore, of 
the true End, or Happineſs of Man, 
| the Fruition of a Good is abſolutely 
Neceflary, which is equal and com- 
menſurate to the Nature, Faculties, 
Powers, Motion, and Duration of the 
Rational Soul, that is, a Good Real, 
Intellectual, Immaterial, and I muſt 
alſo add, Perpetual, and Infinite: 

For, though the Intellect of Man can, 
in no Sort of Meaſure, approach to- 
ward an Infinite Being, who hath a 
Plenitude of Perfection beyond the 
Conception of the moſt exalted Spirit, 
yet this incom prehenſible Parent of 
Beings hath planted in the Soul of 
Man an Intellect, which cannot be 
filled with what is Finite, and a Will, 
ſo reſtleſs in its Motions, that No- 
thing can ſatisfy it, but an Infinite 
Good: 


b Now 


» 
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Now, in reſpect of the End, or 
Good, which Man was Originally 
made for, and, in Conſequence of his 
Frame, fitted to attain, a Queſtion 
ariſes, whether Man, in his mere Na- 
tural State, purely by Force and Effi- 
cacy of his intellectual and moral 


Powers, is able clearly to diſcern, and 


to purſue this End, or, whether ſome 
foreign, ſupplemental Aid is Ne- 


ceſſary to ſtrengthen the Force of 
Natural Reaſon, and to move the 
Will to regular Purſuits, which is the 
true Ground of this Enquiry into the 


Natural state of Man. 


As thisisa Queſtion of the higheſt 


Moment to the true Intereſt and 


Happineſs of Man, it ought to be diſ- 


cuſſed with the utmoſt Care and 


Candour, for ſurely all Men are, '6r 
ought 
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ought to be, ſollicitouſiy employed 
in Search of Truth, and Place it, 
when found, in the ſtrongeſt Points 
pf * J Whether what J here offer, 
can in any Meaſure contribute to 
open and clear the Cauſe of Truth, 
I freely leave to the learned and Ju- 
dicious, to whoſe Deciſion I ſhall 
ever pay a Sacred Regard : 


T 


Tn Is, however, and this only I 
can poſitively and truly aſſert in my 
own Favour, that I did not enter 
into the Enquiry through Oſtenta- 
tion of Knowlege, nor in Contempt 
of the Abilities or Writings of any 
Author, and, therefore, though Men 
may differ from me in Opinion, they 
can -fairly conclude no more, than 
that J argue through M iſtake or 1 g- 
norance, in Favour of the wrong Side 

b 2 of 


— 
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of an Argument, which many Men 
of Abilities, vaſtly ſuperior, have i in 
certain Caſes done before : And, on 
Su ppoſition | of the heavy Charge, I 

have this pleaſing Reflection left to 
alleviate and ſoften the Weight, That, 
as Error, Miſtake, and Ignorance are 


ſtrong Inſtances of the Natural Weak- 


neſs of Human Reaſon, there is an 
amiable Quality in generous Minds, 


_ diſpoſing them to animadvert with 


Tenderneſs, and to cenſure with Re- 
luctance and Pain. 


Irx it is objected, That in my way 
of Reaſoning, in certain Parts of the 
Enquiry, all Human Knowlege is 
Originally derived from Senſation, 
the Objection i is of no Weight, for 


draw Knowlege from as many Na- 


tural Sources as you pleaſe, the Ar- 
gument; 
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gument, which I purſue, is ſtill in 
this reſpect of equal Force, and muſt 
ever remain ſo, till the Defects, 
which I complain of in the Human 
Intelle&, are cured, which is not in 
the Power of Natural Reaſon to ef- 
ect, from whatever Natural Sources 
you may ſuppoſe the Materials 4 
eren Know! 8. to be: derived. 


le a Queſtion ſhould ariſe, who: 
will become, in this way. of Reaſon- 
ing, of our N atural Knowlege of 
the Being of a GOD, and of the 
Powers and Faculties of the Human 
Soul? The Solution of the Queſtion 
is very eaſy from the Ground, where- 
on it is raiſed, our Natural Knowlege 
of the Being of GOD- being clearly - 
collected from the Works of the Crea- 
tion, which are Objects of denſe, and 

the 
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the only Natural Means of the Know- 
lege of his Exiſtence : And ur Na- 
tural Knowlege of the Powers and 
Faculties of an Human Soul is alſo 
very fafe, becauſe it is collected from 
their Operations: on outward Things 
conveyed to the Soul by Organs of 
Senſe, and from reflex Acts of the 
Intelle& upon them, which Opera- 
tions and Reflections on Meterials of 
Knowlege, thus conveyed,” we are 
ſtrongly conſcious of, though, ab- 
ſtractedly conſidered, they are not 
Objects of Senſe : 8 5 


; u e mere Logical Bun, then, 
of the Objection the Solution is 
very eaſy: All Ideas are Originally 
Images of ſome Kind of Objects; 
Objects, therefore, from which I- 


N „ Which form Ideas, are re- 


ceived, 
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ceived, muſt be Originally extrinſical 
to the Soul, otherwiſe. there muſt be 
Ideas of Ideas, or, what is equal, 
Images of Images, Which is abſurd t 
What, therefore, are uſually called 
Ideas of Reflection, can only, if they 
mean any Thing, be reflex Acts of 
the Intellect upon Ideas of Senſation, 


or Materials of Operation received 


from outward Objects: Before the 
Intelle& can operate, it muſt have 
Something to operate upon; Materi- 
als of Operation muſt either be innate 
or adventitious, but no Man, I pre- 


ſume, of common Senſe will ſay, 
That Ideas are Innate, when they 
cannot be of any Sort of Uſe, till the 
Organs of the Body are fit to receive 


them from outward Things, and the 
Intellect is ſupplied with Materials of 
Operation and Reflection from that 


® Source: . 


=) 


INTRODUCTION. 
Fource : Te remains; ther efor e, That 


all Ideas and Materials of Knowlegs 
— uneſſential, adyentitious, and ex- 


a 


as Is ir pech an \ Objeftion © can ariſe 
That i in Conſequence; of the Ground 
of this Enquiry. into the Natural State 
of Man, I mean to place Religion i in 
Oppoſition to Reaſon, or at leaſt to 
ſet them at Variance with one another, 
I do here declare quite the Contrary, 
being fully convinced, That Rzght 
Reaſon is not only the True Ground 
of Matural, but a Neceſſary and the 
only Mean of judging of the Truth of 
Revealed Religion: True Religi on 
and Fal/e Reaſon are indeed Incom- 
patible, but True, Reaſon and True 
Religion are In/eparable, thou gh 


there are Myſteries im the One, which 
never 


* og „ # ® 


INTRODUCTION. 
- never can appear in a clear Light, till 
the Powers of the ona are "ny 
inlarged. 


Axornxnx Thing I would premiſe 
1s This, that, in any Part of the En- 
quiry wherein I mention Religion, I 
would not be underſtood to mean, 

that the Principles, there mentioned, 
contain the whole Theology of the 
Heathen World —— Some of - the 
wiſer and more ancient Philoſophers, 
by Force of Natural Reaſon, and 
Traditionary Aid, formed very high 
and magnificent Ideas of the Being, 
and more obvious Attributes of 
GOD, yet, with Submiſſion to thoſe 


venerable Sages, whom 1 vaſtly ho- : 


nour for the Improvement of their 
Natural Abilities, and their laborious 
Searches after Divine Truth, I hum- 

C _ 
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bly conceive, that were all their ſub- 
lime Notions ſelefted | from the groſs 
Errors, wherewith they. are mixed, 
into a Syſtem of Theology, they 
would, notwithſtanding the moſt ac- 
curate Selection, appear in a very im- 
perfect Light, and, therefore, an Aid, 
ſuperior to mere Powers of Natural 
Reaſon, however carefully improved 
by proper Culture, was abſolutely 
neceſſary to give them Strength and 
Energy to effect the End they were 
applied to, which is the main T hing, 
for which I contend, throughout the 
whole Enquiry, 


I beg Leave, in this Place to in- 
form the Reader, that I owe great 
Obli gations, in ſeveral Parts of the 
Enquiry, to the Pious, Learned, and 
Judicious Sir Matthew Hale, who 


\ | Was 
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was as intimately | acquainted with 
the Defignation and OEconomy of 
Human Nature, as with the Laws 
and Inſtitutes of his Country : I own 
alſo with Pleaſure, that I derived 
Information and Aid, in a particu- 
lar Part of it, from the Controverſy 
between the acute Schoolman and 
Divine, Dr. Bramball, Primate of [re- 
land, and Mr. Hobbes of Mameſbury, 
who applied very great Talents to 
very bad Purpoſes: I confeſs more- 
over, That toward the End of the 
Enquiry, I made ſome Uſe of an 
anonymous Letter of a real Deiſt, 
as he calls himſelf, to a Nominal, 
wherein he maintains the Neceſlity of 
a Senſe of Religion to. the Safety and 
Welfare of Civil Societies: To theſe 
Authors I refer ; any Materials, which 
are borrowed from them, and their 


Language 


INTRODUCTION. 
Language alſo, being ſo intimately 
blended with mine, that I cannot 
diſtinctly ſever them, without giving 
the Reader and my ſelf an idle 
Trouble. 


I-N-1 OTH IE 


NA TURAL STA TE 


or 


M A N. 


"VERY Max of common 
1 Senſe will, I prefume, at firſt 
Sight clearly diſcern, and al- 

low the Truth of the following Pro- 
poſitions, which I therefore take for 


ſelf-evident Principles: 
a B 1. Tur 
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2 An Engtiry into the 


1. THAT the Nature of any Thing 


is that peculiar | Conftitatioh, and 


Complexion of Parts, Faculties, Pow- 
ers, and Operations, which G OD 


gave co that Fang in its V 


Formation: 


2. Trar every Thing, in Propor- 
tion to the Perfection of its particu- 
lar Nature, was Originally intended, 
and directed by GOD, to a certain 
End : 


3. Tnar, in Eralequend . this 
Dire dion, every Thing was enducd 
with Powers of Action, - peculiarly 


5 red to the Attainment of that End: 


PH In AT fo 8 as any Thing c con- 


Gans in the State wherein it Was 
created, it is entirely in the Way of the 
Order and Perfection of its Nature: 


5, Tu Ar 
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'$-..Ty4aT fo ſoon as any Thing is 
diverted from its Original Direction, 


and Natural Courſe of Operation, it 


falls into a diſordered, er Ang 
VARATUTR) Sate: Aid To 87 


6. Tran hey any Thing i is. dif- 
ordered, it cannot return to its na- 
tural, regular State, till the Cauſe, 
which diſordered it, ſhall ceaſe to ope- 
rate, or the Reſtoring, regulating Pow. 
er is ſuperior in Strength to the Power 
of the Diſorder. 


Lr us examine, by theſe Princi- 
ples, what is commonly diſtinguiſhed 


by Human Nature, and ſee whether 


that Thing, or Being, called Ma, 
is, in his preſent Condition, in a re- 
gular, or diſordered State: Whether 


he hath, rom the Time of his Crea- 


tion 


it 
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tion to this Day, ated up to the 
Original Conſtitution, and Law of 
his Being: Or whether, if haply he 
ever ſwerved from the Appointments 
and Rules of his Nature, any Means 
were made Uſe of to bring him back 
to the Path he ſtrayed from ; and if 
any, whether they met with the 1 in- 
rended Succeſs, 


| As the Men, I am to argue with, 
boaſtfully infiſt on the great Perfecti- 
on of unaſſiſted Reaſon and the Na- 
tural Powers of the Human Mind, 
and aſſert the abſolute Sufficiency of 
thoſe Powers to all the Purpoſes and 
Ends of their Being, I ſhall, in the 
Method of my Reaſoning, lay aſide 
all Regard to Revealed Religion of 
any Sort, and conſider Man in his 


Pure N atural State, merely as Ma N, 


in 


* 1 


; 1 | 
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in like Manner as I would conſider 
an Horſe, or a Flower, were- that the 
Subject of my Diſquiſition. 


Human Nature, or the Nature of 
Max, is of a complex kind: Had 
Man been made merely Animal, the 
higheſt Principles of his Nature 
would have been Inſtinct, and a cer- 
tain Complexion of Animal Powers, 
by which he would have been led, in 
one uniform Way, to certain determi- 

nate Ends; but as Man was raiſed 
higher in the Scale of Beings, and 
endued with Faculties of Reaſon, 
the ſpecial Conſtitution of his Nature 
muſt be taken from the Powers of his 18 
Intellect, and the Freedom of his = 
Will, whereby he is capable of pur- 
ſuing various Ends, in various Ways, 
according to the different Judgments 

he 


0 — 
. 


be forms of Things ; for to aſſert, that 
a reaſonable Being is a neceſſary A- 
gent, is as abſurd as to aſſert, that a 


Being is able to judge, and yet not 
able to chuſe. 


6 


Homan Nature, then, is a Com- 
pound, partly of Animal, and infe- 
rior Powers, ſuch as Inſtincts, Appe- 
tites, and Paſſions, with all other 
Appurtenances of the Animal OEC: 
nomy; and partly, of Rational, or ſu- 
perior Powers, ſuch as Intellect, Will, 
Refle ion, Deliberation, Judgment, 
Conſcience and Choice, all aiding, 
and co- operating with one another in 
ſuch manner, that the Syſtem of Hu- 
man Nature may very aptly be illuſ- 
trated by the Analogy which it bears 
to a well regulated State, conſiſting of 
ſeveral Powers, whereof ſome project, 

conſult, 


conſalt, weigh, and determine the 
Mornents of Things, while others not 
Jeſs uſefully concur, in their ſeveral 
Degrees of Subordination, to aid, and 
to execute: And this Avcount of Hu- 
man Nature anſwers the End and 


Purport of the firſt Propolition, chat 


che Nature of any Thing is that pecu- 


liar Conſtitution and Complexion of 


Parts, Faculties, Powers, and Opera- 
tions, which GOD gave to that 
Thing in its Original Formation. 


Burr as Max is confeſſedly a Being 


of more excellent Conſtitution than 


other Creatures, chiefly in ref] pet of 
his Rational Powers, he muſt have 
been Originally ordained, and directed 
to an End, proportionate to the ſupe- 
rior Excellence of his Being, and en- 
abled to purſue, and to attain that 

End 


N. 


Wurum Sture of Max. 
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End, in a Way ſuitable to the Per- 
fection of his Nature: For, according 
to the ſecond and third Propoſition, 
every .Thing, in Proportion to the 
Perfection of its particular Nature, 
was Originally directed by GOD to 
a certain End, and endued with Pow- 
ers of Action, peculiarly fitted to the 
Attainment of that End. 


Max, therefore, was Originally in- 
tended, and therefore muſt neceſſa- 
rily have been fitted, and enabled, to 
be governed by ſome Rule, equal and 
commenſurate to the leading Prin- 
ciples, and Powers of his Being: 


Bur to ſuppoſe a Rule, to which 
Man was obliged to conform his Acti- 
ons, and at the ſame Time to ſuppoſe 


him incapable of knowing that Rule : 
Os 


_ 


Natural State of Man. 9 


Or to ſuppoſe Man endued with 
a ſufficient Knowledge of the Rule, 
and yet to ſuppoſe him, in Conſe- 
quence of any Weakneſs, Obliquity, 
or Perverſeneſs in his Will, unable to 
conform his Actions to the Rule, is to 
ſuppoſe what is abſolutely inconſiſtent 
with the Goodneſs, Wiſdom, and 
8 70 of his Mak ER: 


. Man, tics. in his Original 
F ormation, muſt have been endued, 
not only with a ſuthcient Knowlege - 

concerning GOD, and that Law of 
Reaſon, which was to be the Rule of 
his Actions in order to the Attain- 
ment of the End he was deſigned for, 
but alſo with ſuch Rectitude of Will, 
as to have Power to move ſteadily and 
uniformly, with Eaſe and Pleaſure, in 
Obedience to that Law, under the Di- 
C re:t10n 
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rection and Influence of that Know- 
| ledge: or, in other Words, Max, in 
his Original State, muſt have judged 
according to the moſt perfect Rules 
of right Reaſon, and muſt have had 
Power to act, with Eaſe and Pleaſure, 
in abſolute Conformity to the Will of 
his Maxtr: That is, he muſt have 
been able to anſwer minutely all the 
real genuine Uſes of the Original Fa- 
culties and Powers of. his rational Na- 
ture, in the moſt ample, plenary, and 
unlimited Manner and Meaſure it 
was capable of: Or, in other Words, 
he muſt have been able to act, with 
Eaſe and Pleafure, in perfect Confor- 
mity to all the Powers, and Ends of 
his Being. 


_ find, then, that Man, Origi- 
nally, muſt have been perfect in his 
Intel- 
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Natural Stute of Man. 11 
Intellect, and regular in his Will; I 
mean, as completely perfect, and en- 
tirely regular, as GOD, who gave 
him thoſe Faculties, intended, and 
required he ſhould be: And, there- 
fore, according to the fourth Propo- 
ſition, ſo long as Max continued in 
this State, he was entitely in the Way 
of the Order of his Nature, and muſt; 
by Virtue, and in Conſequence of his 
Original Powers, have abſolutely and 
effectually anſwered all the = 
and Laws of his Being. 


Bur if it ſhall appear, that it was 
poſſible Human Nature might be, 
and that it was more than probable 
that, in Fact, it was diverted from this 
Original Direction and Natural Courſe . 
of Operation, ſo as to find Reluc- 
tance in the Diſcharge of ſuch AQi- 

ons 
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ons as by the Deſign of the CREATOR 
it was intended to perform, and take 
Pleaſure in acting contrary to that De- 
ſign ; in Conſequence of the fifth 
Propoſition we ſhall find it in an irre- 
gular, diſordered State: The Intellect 
either weakly, or erroneouſly, or 
falſly informed in Matters of Duty, 
and the Will, by Virtue of this Imbe- 
cility, or Want of Information, weak, 
fortuitous, or blind; the inferior Fa- 
gulties, indignant of Reſtraint, raiſed 
into Tumult, and the whole Polity of 
the Human Conſtituion diſtempered 
and diſturbed; like a Mufical Inſtru- 
ment, which, however harmonic and 
toned to Melody in the firſt Conſtruc- 
tion, when diſordered, or untuned, 
can emit nothing but) jarring Sounds, 


I ſhall 
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I ſhall not here enquire concerning 
the Cauſe, which ſeduced Max from 
his Original State, nor concerning the 
Manner, wherein he was ſeduced ; 
nor do Speculations of this Sort in any 
Meaſure affect the preſent Queſtion, 
for ſo Human Nature is diſordered, it 
is not material how that Diſorder 


happened : 2 


Nox ſhall I ſay more concerning 
the Poſſibility of the Thing, than that 
it may fairly and clearly be inferred 
from the Freedom of the Human Will, 
and the limited Perfection of Human 
Nature, it being a Contradiction to 
aſſert, that a free, imperfect Agent 


cannot err: 


Bur what is much more material 
to the Point, and, of itſelf, conclu- 
| five 
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ſive, is, that the Thing is true in 
Fact, that Man is not now in the 
fame State wherein he was created, 
but is greatly fallen from the Original 
Integrity and Perfection of his Na- 
ture. 


5. We. 


In Order to clear this Point, 1 
muſt defire you to look back to the 
Account I gave of the Original 
Conſtitution of human Nature, which 
will put you in Mind, that it is a 
Compound of various Faculties, Pow- 
ers, and Principles of Action direct- 
ing, influencing, and aiding one ano- 
ther in fuch Manner, that the Recti- 
tude of the general Syſtem; according. 
to the Purport of the ſecond and third 
Propoſition, muſt have conſiſted in 
the moſt perfe* Exerciſe of the Intel- 
lect, and a regular Conformity of the 

Will 


from the Hand of GOD: And all 


have been incouraged, and aided, and 
miniſterially promoted by the joint 
and vigorous Concurrence of the Ani- 
mal and inferior Eaculties. 


Now, if - this muſt have been the 
Original Condition of Human Na- 


Conſequence of their own Principles, 
it ought to be, exactly in all Reſpects 
the ſame it ever was, inaſmuch as t hey 
hold Natural Reaſon to be a perfect, 
and the only Rule of Duty: Let 
them take the whole Maſs of Mankind 
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Will to all the Rules of perfect Rea- 
ſon, I mean Reaſon, as completely 
and abſolutely perfect, as it came 


this regular Procedure of the leading 
Principles in Human Nature muſt 


ture; and if Human Nature is now, 
as ſome MN pretend it is, and as, in 


from 
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fondly and weakly believe to be the 
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from this Day backward to immemo- 


rial Time, and ſhew me in all their 
Hiſtories, or in the preſent Generati- 
on, even in their own Sect, that 
deems it {elf ſo mighty wiſe and ſelf- 


ſufficient ; let them, I ſay, ſhew me 


one ſingle Inſtance, or dead or living, 
of the Truth they contend for, and 1 
will renounce my Opinion, and toge- 
ther with it that Goſpel of Chriſt, 
which, on Suppoſition of the Conti- 
nuance of the Original Perfection of 
Human Reaſon, and conſequently of 
the ſufficiency of it to all the Ends 
and Purpoſes of my Being, I muſt too 


Power of G OD unto Salvation, 


Bur, if inſtead of their being able 
to do this, it ſhall appear, upon ſober 
and honeſt Enquiry, that an univerſal 

Diſorder 
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Diſorder hath, in ſome Way or other, 
prevailed among Mx, and that Hu- 
man Nature is ſo far from being ao, 
what I have proved it muſt neceſſarily 
have Originally been, that the whole 
Frame of it is ſickly and diſtempered 
and diſturbed, and that there is a Law 
in the Animal Parts, warring againſt 
the Law of the Mind, and bringing 
it into Captivity to the Law of Sin, 
for the Truth whereof I appeal to the 
Heart of every ingenuous Man on 
Earth, who hath ever reflected on 
the Workings of his own Mind; if 
all this, I fay, be true, if there is con- 
feſſedly found, and felt, great Weak- 
neſs or Ignorance in the Intellect, and 
great Perverſeneſs and Obliquity in 
the Will, and if the Animal Powers 
are all in Confuſion, neither ſwayed 
by Reaſon, nor at Peace with one 
| I another, 


is An. Enquiry into be 


another, where is the boaſted Ori- 
ginal Integrity of Human Nature, 
and where the Sufficiency of the ra- 
tional Powers to all the Ends and Pur- 


1 of n ( 5 
1 T. 


(a) In the Original uncorrupted State of Hu- 
man Nature, before the Mind of Man was de- 
praved with Prejudicate Opinions, corrupt Ats. 
fections and vicious Inclinations, Cuſtoms, and 
Habits, right Reaſon may juſtly be ſuppoſed to 
have been a ſufficient Guide, and a Principle 
powerful enough to preſerve Men in the con- 
{tant Practice of their Duty, but in the preſent 
Circumſtances and Condition of Mankind, the 
wiſeſt and moſt ſenfible of the Philoſophers 
themſelves have not been backward to complain, 
that they found the Underſtandings of Men ſo 
dark and cloudy, their Wills ſo byaſſed and in- 
clined to Evil, their Paſſions ſo outragious and 
rebelling againſt Reaſon, that they looked up- 
on the Laws and Rules of right Reaſon as very 
hardly practicable, and which they had very 
little Hopes of ever being able to perſuade the 
World to fubmit to: In a Word, they con- 
feſſed that Human Nature was firangely cor- 
rupted, and they acknowledged this Corruption 
to be a Diſeaſe whereof they knew not the true 
. Cure, 
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Bor I need not appeal to particu- 
lar Perſons, when J have the public 
concurrent Teſtimony of Mankind ON + 
Cute, and could not find out 4 ſufficient Re- 
medy: So that the great Duties of Religion 
were laid down by them as Matters of Specula- 
tion and Diſpute, rather than as the Rules of 
Action, and not ſo much urged upon the Hearts 
and Lives of Men, as propoſed to the Admira- 
tion of thoſe who thought them hardly poſſible 
to be effectually practiſed. by the gener of 
Men: To remedy all theſe Diſorders, and con- 
quer all theſe Corruptions, there was plainly 
wanting ſome extraordinary and ſupernatural 
Aſſiſtance, which was above the Reach of bare 
Reaſon and Philoſophy to procure, and yer 


without which the Philoſophers themſelves were 


ſenſible, there could never be any truly Great 
Men. 


Nemo unquam vir magnus fine divino Mara ſuit. 5 
Sce Dr. Clarke's Lectures. 


a For theſe Reaſons, ſaith the learned Authof, 
there was plainly wanting a Divine Revelation 
to recover Mankind out of their univerſal de- 
generate State, into a State ſuitable to the Ori- 
gina! Excellency of their Nature, which Divine 
Revelation both the Neceſſities of Mx and 
their natural Notions of GOD gave them rea- 

— ſonable 


20 An" Enquiry into the- 

my Side of the Queſtion : For if Hu- 
man Nature never was, nor is at pre- 
ſent in a degenerate, diſordered State, 
I would be glad any Man would ra- 
tionally account to me for the various 
Inſtitutions of Human Laws, for the 
ſeveral Syſtems of Moral Duty, and 
for the Civil Reſtraints and Legal Pe- 
nalties, which have, more or leſs, 
prevailed in all Nations, and in all 
Ages of the known World : What 
can all theſe Schemes of Civil, and 
Moral Duty mean, if they are not 
tacit, but ſtrong, Confeſſions of great 
Corruption in Human Nature? 


ſonable Ground to expect and hope for, as ap- 
pears from the Acknowledgments which the 
beſt and wiſeſt of the Heathen Philoſophers 
themſelves have made of their Senſe of the Ne- 
ceſſity of ſuch a Revelation, and from their Ex- 
preſſions of the Hopes they had entertained, that 
GOD would ſome Time or other vouchſafe it 
unto them. 


Give 


5h 
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EGrxvx me leave to ſtep a little back; 
2 take another View of this Mat- 

: T juſt now compared the Origi- 
25 Conſtiution of Human Nature, 
to a regular, well-governed State, 
conſiſting of ſeveral ſuperior and ſub- 
ordinate Powers, all lending to and 
borrowing from each other mutual 
Influences and mutual Aids, and ſo 
blended and tempered and cemented 
together in one common Intereſt, that, 
like the Stones of a well-built Arch, 
they ſupport and are ſupported by 
one another, by joint Tendency to 
one common End: Now, pray, in 
ſuch a Community, what occaſion 
can there be for Coercions, and penal 
Reſtraints? If you ſay, for Fear the 
Parts ſhould divide and fall into Diſ- 
order then, in purſuance of the 
Analogy, I infer, that it is allowed 

| that 
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that the eonſtituent Powers of Human 
Nature, however perfectly framed in 
their Original Formation, might poſ- 
Hbly be disjointed, and fall into Con- 
fuſion, the Poſſibility whereof hath 
already been proved from the Free- 
tom of Man —— if you ſay the 
Reaſon of ſuch Inſtitution is, becauſe 
however fair and well-proportioned 
the Conſtitution of the ſuppoſed Statt 
may appear on firſt View, there are 
notwithſtanding Defeats at Bottom, 
which, without this Caution, may be 
of fatal Conſequence to the whole 
Frame - then, I muſt neceſſa- 
Tily conclude, that Penal Laws and 
Moral Precepts are ſo many Bandages 
and Supports contrived by the Art of 
Lawgivers, and Philoſophers, to prop 
the Weakneſſes, and guard againſt the 
ill Conſequences of thoſe Defects — 
which 
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which 1 before proved could not Ori- 
ginally have been in Human Na- 
ture. ERS TEL wk | | bs 


c a an Nature, then, is, and hath 
been for many Ages, in a State of 
Weakneſs and Diſorder: We find the 
Intellect of Man, which in its Origi- 
nal Conſtitution had Light and Pows 
er ſufficient to guide and carry him to 
the End he was to move to, dark and 
diſabled of its directive Foree, and 
ſcaroe of Sagacity enough to diſcern 
what he is, from what Cauſe he de- 
rived his Being, and what End that 
Being is deſigned for : the Faculty in- 
deed is Eſſential to the Soul, but the 
Original Furniture and Improvement 
of it are ſo diſordered, that, in reſpect 
of their primitive Perfection, they we. 
[cargg fit for the meaneſt Uſe, * 
by 
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I hath, from Time to Time, been 
the Buſineſs of the wiſer and better 
Sort of Men to trace ſeveral Truths to 
the Source they flowed from, and to 
refine them, in ſome Meaſure, from 
the Impurity they contracted through 
length of Derivation; but their Illuſ- 
trations of antique Truths, partly 
through Weakneſs in -the Channels 
they were conveyed by, partly through 
Unfitneſs in the Reſervoirs which re- 
ceived them, and partly through vari- 
ous Mixtures they met with in their 
Courſe, are mingled with ſo much 
Darkneſs and Confuſion, that, though 
the ſucceeding Philoſopher diſcovered 
Errors in the former, the fame Natu- 
ral Weakneſs appears alſo in him, in 
producing Opinions as much to be re- 


formed, as the h he departed 


from. 


Y 8 
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Tuis great Defect in the Human 
Intellect is not in any Thing more diſ- 
cernable, than in Religion 6, ariſing, 


E partly, 


6 Seeing there are no Signs, ſaith the Phi- 
loſopher of Malmesbury, nor Fruit of Religion, 
but in Man only, there is no Cauſe to doubt, 
but that the Seed of Religion is alſo only in Man, 
and conſiſteth in ſome peculiar Quality, or in 
ſome eminent Degree thereof not to be found in 
other living Creatures, which is reducible to 
Deſire of knowing Cauſes, to the Conſidera- 
tion of the Beginning of Things, and the Ob- 
ſervation of the Sequel of them: 


The two firſt make Anxiety; for being aſ- 
ſured there be Cauſes of all Things that have 
arrived hitherto or ſhall arrive hereafter, it is 
impoſſible for a Man, who continually endea- 
voureth to ſecure himſelf againſt the Evil he fears 
and procure the Good he deſireth, not to be in 
perpetual Sollicitude of the Time to come; 
but ſuch a Man, like Prometheus who repaired 
in the Night the Depredation an Eagle made on 
his Liver in the Day, hath his Heart all Day 
long gnawed on by Fear of Death, Poverty or 

other Calamity, and has no Repoſe or Pauſe of 
his Anxiety, but in Sleep. 


This 
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partly, from the Weakneſs of the Fa- 
culty, 


This perpetual Fear always accompanying 
Mankind in the Ignorance of Cauſes, as it were 
in the dark, muſt needs have for Object Home- 
thing; and therefote when there 1s nothing to 
be ſeen, there is nothing to accuſe, either of 
their good or evil Portune, but ſome Power or 
Agent inviſible; in which Senſe perhaps it was 
That ſome of the old Poets ſaid that the Gods 
were at firſt created by Human Fear which 
gives occaſion of feigning as many Gods as there 
are Men inthe World. 


For the Matter or Subſtance of the inviſible 
Agents ſo fancied, they could not by natural 
Cogitation fall upon any other Conceipt, but 
that it was the ſame with the Soul of Man, 
and that the Soul of Man was of the ſame Sub- 
ſtance with that which appeareth in a Dream to 
one that ſleepeth, or in a Looking-glaſs to one 
that is awake, which Men, not knowing that 
ſuch Apparitions are nothing elſe but Creatures 
of the Fancy, think to be real and external Sub- 
ſtances, and therefore call them Ghoſts, as the 
Latins called them JImagines and Umbre, and 
thought them Spirits, that is, little aerial Bodies, 
and the inviſible Agents, which they feared, to be 
like them ; ſave that they appear and vanith 


when they pleaſe: But the Opinion, that ſuch 
Spirits 


* 
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culty, and, partly, from the Nature 
„ E 2 of 


Spirits were Incorporeal or Immortal, could 

never enter into the Mind of any Man by Na- 

ture, for though Man may put together 

Words of a contradifory Signification, as Spi- 

rit and Incorporeal, yet they can never have Ima- 

gination of ml Thing anſwering to them, and 
7 


therefore, Spirit immaterial is a Difinition unin- 
telligible. 


What immediate Cauſes theſe inviſible Agents 
uſed in bringing Things to paſs, Men, that 
know not what it is we call cauſing, (that is, al- 
molt all Men) have no other Rule to gueſs by, 
but by obſerving and remembring, what they 
have ſeen to precede the like Effect at ſome 
other Time or Times before, without ſeeing be- 
tween the antecedent and ſubſequent Event any 
Dependance or Connexion at all; and therefore 
from the like Things paſt, they expect the like 
Things to come, and hope for Good or Evil 
Luck, ſuperſtitiouſly, from Things that have 
no part at all in the cauſing of it. 


In Opinion of Ghoſts, Ignorance of ſecond 
Cauſes, Devotion toward what Men fear, and 
taking of Things caſual for Prognoſtiques, con- 
ſiſteth the natural Seed of Religion, which by 


Reaſon of different Fancies, Judgments and 
| | Paſſions 


— — 
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of the Object, which doth not fall 


within 


Paſſions of Men, hath grown up into Ceremo- 
nics ſo different, that thoſe, which are uſed by 


one Men, are for the moſt part ridiculous to 
another. 


In that part of Religion, which conſiſteth in 
Opinions concerning the Nature of Powers in- 
viſible, there is almoſt nothing that hasa Name, 
that has not been eſteemed among the Gentiles, 
(that is, among Men who had no other Aid to 
aſſiſt them but the mere Powers of natural Rea- 
ſon) in one Place or other, a God, or a Devil; 
or by their Poets feigned to be inanimated, in- 
habited, or poſſeſſed by ſome Spirit or other. 


The ſame Authors of the Religion of the 
Gentiles, obſerving the ſecond Ground for Re- 
ligion, which is Mens Ignorance of Cauſes and 
thereby their Aptnels to attribute their Fortune 
to Cauſes on which there was no Dependence 
at all apparent, took occaſion to obtrude on 
their Ignorance, inſtead of ſecond Cauſes, a 
Kind of ſecond and miniſterial Gods, aſcribing 
the Cauſe of Fæcundity, to Venus; of Arts to 
Apollo; of Subtilty and Craft, to Mercury; of 


Tempeſts and Storms, to Aolus; and of other 


Effects to other Gods, inſomuch that there was 
amongſt 


within the Reach of the uſual Means 
of 


amongſt the Heathen almoſt as great a "ON 
of Gods, as of Buſineſs. 


To the Worſhip which naturally Men con- 
ceived fit to be uſed towards their Gods, namely 
Oblations, Prayers, Petitions, Thanks, and Sub- 
miſſion of Body, the ſame Legiſlators of the 
Gentiles have added their Images, both in Pic- 
ture and Sculpture, that the more ignorant Sort 
(that is, the Generality of the People) thinking 
the Gods, for whoſe Repreſentation they were 
made, were really included and houſed within 


them, might ſo much the more ſtand in fear of 


them; and endowed them with Lands, Houſes, 
Officers, and Revenues ſet apart from all other 
Human, Uſes, that is, conſecrated and made holy 
to thoſe their Idols, as Caverns, Groves, 
Woods, Mountains, and whole Iſlands; and 
have attributed to them not only the Shapes of 
Men, of Beaſts and Monſters, but alſo the Fa- 
culties and Paſſions of Men and Beaſts ; as Senſe, 
Speech, Luſt, Generation (not only by mixing 
one with another to propagate the Kind, but 


alſo by mixing with Men and Women to beget | 


mongril Gods,) beſides, Anger, Revenge, and 
other Paſſions of living Creatures, and the Ac- 
tions proceeding from them, as Fraud, Theft, 
Adultery 7 
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of Knowledge that are employed 


men 


. the 


Adultery, and any Vice that may be taken for 
an Effect of Power / or a Cauſe of Pleaſure. 


To Prognoſtiques of Time to come, which 
are naturally but Conjectures of Time paſt and 
ſupernaturally divine Revelation, the fame Au- 
thors of the Religion of the Gentiles, partly 
upon pretended Experience, and partly upon pre- 
tended Revelation, have added innumerable other 
Superſtitious Ways of Divination, and made 
Men believe they ſnould find their Fortunes by 
Anſwers from Oracles; on the Leaves of the 
Sybills; in the inſignificant Speeches of Mad- 
men ſuppoſed to be poſſeſſed with a Divine Spi- 
rit; in the Aſpect of the Stars at their Nativity; 
in Preſages drawn from their own Hopes and 
Fears; in the Prediction of Witches that pre- 
tended Conference with thę Dead; in Augury; 


in Aruſpicina; in Dreams; in croaking Ravens, 


or chattering of Birds; in the Lineaments of the 
Face, or Lines of the Hand; in Omina; in Por- 
tenta and Oſtenta, as Eclipſes, Comets, rare Me- 
teors, Earthquakes, Inundations, and uncouth 
Births; ſo eaſy are Men to be drawn to believe 
any Thing from ſuch Men as have gotten Credit 
with them, and can with Gentleneſs and Dexte- 
rity take hold of their Fear and Ignorance. See 
Leviath. ch. 12. concerning Religion. 


The 
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the Attainment of other Truths, and 
therefore 


The Philoſophers plainly ſaw, that the State 
of Man was very far from being Perfect or Na- 
tural; but how he firſt came into this Condition, 
was 2 Queſtion, which could not be clearly re- 
ſolved without farther Light, than their own; 
and till they knew the Cauſe of the Diſtemper, 
they could not poſſibly cure it: Here, then, a 
Revelation was neceſſary to ſhew. * their true 
Condition. But, | | 


| Suppoſe they had really known the truc State 
of their own Caſe, yet the true Cure for it was 
more than Human Power or Skill could effet. Some 
had Recourſe to Philoſophy, but the Diſeaſe was 
too inveterate to be cured by ſo weak a Medi- 
cine, for very few of the Philoſophers them- 
ſelves formed their Minds and Manners accord- 
ing to the Dictates of true Reaſon, and their ſe- 
veral Inſtitutions were more an Oſtentation 
of their Knowledge, than a Rule of their 
Lives. X 


But ſuppoſe the Philoſophers had really 4 
ed to reform the Morals and Religion of Men, 
they were not ſufficiently qualified for it, for as 
they knew not the firſt Cauſe of the Corruption 
of Human Nature, they could know Nothing 

of 
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therefore: ſome extrinſical Aid is ne- 
ceſſary, 


of GOD's Deſign in ſuffering it, nor of the 
Scheme of his Providence, by which he deſigned 
to conduct Mankind out of it, into a more perfect 
and happy State than that from which they had 
fallen. Though they were, upon good Grounds 
of Reaſon (while they kept ſteady to it) con- 
vinced of ſome of thoſe great Truths, which are 
ſtrong Motives to Obedience tc the Law of Na- 
ture, yet their Conviction was not ſo uniform as 
was neceſſary to perſuade Others; and it may be 
queſtioned, whether. their Unſteadineſs to their 
own Arguments, and their contradictory Opi- 
nions, and different Sects formed upon them, did 
not more hinder, than help that Influence, which 
the traditional Belief of theſe primitive Truths 
had upon the Vulgar, in more early Times, be- 
fore they had ever heard ſuch Diſputing among 
them: So that there was really more Want of 
Revelation, after the Days of Philoſophy, than 
there was before though they could plainly 
diſcover from the Nature of Things, that Vir- 
tue was neceſſary to the Perfection of Man, yet 
their many Diviſions upon the Chief Good, or 
ultimate Happineſs of Man, were a great Hin- 
drance to any good Influence upon thoſe who 
heard them: They could indeed declaim very 
well upon the Excellence of a virtuous Life in 
General, and of the immediate Advantage of 
particular 
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ceſſary, either to raiſe the Faculty in 
ſome Proportion to the Nature of the 
Object, or, by apt, and proper Means 

| ERS... 


particular Virtues, and their Natural Tendency 
to the Good of Mankind, but how to reduce 
them all to one conſiſtent Scheme, ſo that Ordi- 
nary Men might ſee the Obligation to practiſe 
all of them, in all Circumſtances, was a Thing 
that none of them could attain to. | 


In Matters of Religion, which naturally have 
the greateſt Influence over the Mind of Man, 
and which thereforc ought to be under the beit 
and trueſt Direction of all others, they were ſtill 
more deficient, than in any 'Thing elſe. When 


Mankind had once fallen from the Worſhip of 


the One true G OD, they ſunk, by Degrees, into 
the moiſt abominable Idolatry, which was ac- 
companied with ſuch an univerſal Blindeſs, as to 
the true Nature of GOD and his Attributes, 


that if ſome Notion of GOD's Exiſtence had 


not been ſo deeply rooted in Human Nature, as 
never to be wholy deſtroyed, a general Athetim 


muſt have been the Natural Conſequence of ſuch 


monſtrous Practices: For, as we find no aucient 


Account of any, who profeſſed athciſtical Prin- 
ciples, till Religion was ſo entirely degenerated. 


from its Original, that Primitive Truth and 


eſtabliſhed Falſhood could not caſily be diſtin- 
guithcd 


|| 
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of Diſcovery, to ſuit the Object in 
ſome Proportion to the Nature of the 
Faculty. We. 

In 
guiſhed, ſo after Things were come to that paſs, 
we find ſeveral Pretenders to utter Infidelity : 
Now the Philoſophers were fo far from being 
able to make any conſiderable Reformation in 
this Matter, that, generally ſpeaking, they made 
the Caſe much worſe, not only by ſuffering them- 
ſelves to be drawn away by the Stream of vulgar 
Superſtition, and complying with every eſta- 
bliſhed idolatrous Practice, but likewiſe by en- 
deavouring to find out ſome Diſtinction or other 
to juſtify it, or at leaſt to excuſe themſelves in 


complying with it: If they could not apply ſome 


Symbolical Meaning to the moſt abſurd and ridi- 
culous Ceremonies of their groſs Superſtition, by 


which they might ſeem to reconcile it to ſome- 


thing, that looked like Natural, yet however they 


' defended it by the Law and Practice of the 


Country, where they lived, and conſequently, a 
Divine Revelation was neceffary to reform Mens 
Notions, and to reduce them to the Practice of 
Religion. See Dr. Leng in his Boyle's Lectures. 
—5ce Plat. de Leg. lib. 4.—Cicer. de Leg. lib. 2. 
Epift. cap. 30. Cic. de Nat. Deor. lib. 2. Plat. 
de Repub. lib. 4. id. ibid. 6. id. Phedon. p. 85. id. 
Alcibiad. 2. 150, 151. Cicer. Tufeul. Q. 1. 2. cap. 
4. Ariſt. Ethic, Nicom. J. 2. c. 4. ſub fine. 

PEN. br | Cc Cicero, 
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IN Conſequence of this natural 
Weakneſs in the intellectual Faculty, 
what various Opinions, and abſurd 
Queſtions have aroſe among Men 
concerning c the Nature, Form, and 
Superintendency of the Divine Being : 
F 2 Whether 


L 


Cicero, in his excellent Diſſertation on the 
Nature of the Gods, has given a very particular 
Account of the various and ſurprizing Opinions, 
which the ancient Philoſophers entertained con- 
cerning the Form and Manner of their Exiſtence, 
to which Treatiſe I refer the Learned, as to 3 
Syſtem of Heathen Theology, compiled with 
an Elegance and Accuracy of Stile and Argu- 
mentation, peculiar to the inimitable Author : 
But the Engliſh Reader will, I preſume, ſuffer 
me to transfer a {mall Part of it into his own 
Language, that he may in ſome mcaſure feel the 
palpable Darkneſs, wherein he would have been 
involved, had he lived before the Day- ſpring 
from on High inlightened the World with a 
Divine Ray, darted from the Father of Lights. 


Velleius, of the Epicurean Sect, recites the ſe- 
veral Opinions of other Philoſophers, and re- 
futes them by oppoſing his own, which are, in 

a moſt 
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Whether he is the Soul of the Uni- 


_ or the * it ſelf? If the 
Univerſe, 


moſt Gn. 1 abſurd chan thoſe he ob- 
jects to 


Thales Mileſius, who made the firſt Enquiry into 

Things of this Nature, maintained, that Mater 
was the Origin of Beings, and that the Mind, 
which formed all Things from this Original 
Element, was G OD. Anaximander was of 
Opinion, that Gods had their natal Hour; that, 
in long Intervals of Time, they roſe and fell, and 
were innumerable Worlds: But we, faith Yel- 
leius, can have no Notion of a GOD, not ſem- 
piternal. Anaximanes, after him, held that 
Airwas 600; that he was generated, immenſe, 
infinite, and in ſempiternal Motion: As if, or 
Air, void of Form, could be a Divinity, when 
to G OD eſſentially belongs the moſt beautiful 
Form; or any Thing, which had a Birth, ſhould 
be exempt from Mortality Him een I 
followed and borrowed from, and was the Firſt, 
who affirmed the Model of univerſal Nature to 
have been deſigned and perfected by Reaſon, and 
the Efficacy of an infinite Mind; wherein, faith 
Hellius, he is not aware, that in ſuch an Infinite 
there can be no Conjunction of Senſe and Mo- 


tion, nor indecd any Senſe at all, where the very 
Nature 
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Univerſe, whether, in ſome Parts, the 
Divinity is not ſcorched with too 
much 


Nature of the Thing can have no Senſation of 
Impulſe, ſo that if he reckons upon this Mind, 
as ſomething in the Nature of an Animal, there 
muſt, be ſome Exiſtence or other, yet more in- 
ternal, by which that Animal is properly and 
peculiarly called. and diſtinguiſhed : But what 
can be more internal, than the Mind? Mind there- 
fore muſt be incloſed with external Body; but as 
this Doctrine will not go down with Anaxagoras, 
we, on the other hand, are not able to form any 
Notion or Conception of a Mind being ſeparate 
from all Material Senſible Adjunftis—— Alcmeo of 
Crotoe, who attributed Divinity to the Sun, Moon, 
and Stars, as alſo to the human Mind, did not 
conſider, that he attributed Immortality to mor- 
tal Things Pythagoras too, who held, that 
the Eſſence of one univerſal Mind was intimate- 
ly coextended with, and pervaded the Nature of 
all Beings, from which Eſſence our Minds were 
excerped, did not ſee, that, by this Diſtraction 
and rending away of Human Minds, the Deity 
muſt ſuffer Dilaceration, and that, in proportion 
as Human Minds are ſubject to Anxiety, Part of 
this Deity muſt, in Conſequence, be miſerable, 
which is impoſlible; and were Human Mind a 
GOD, how could it be ignorant of any Thing ? 


or 
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much Heat, and in others benumbed 
with too much Cold ? Whether he is 


6 not 


or how could this God, conſiſting of pure Mind, 
void of Body, be infixed, or infuſed into the 
World? Aenophanes, who held the infinite 
Maſs of Things, in Conjunction with Mind, to 
be G OD, lies open to the ſame Exception with 
the former Parmenides aſſigus, for a GOP, 
that Supreme Circle, which invirons the Hea- 
vens, and is indued with Light and Heat, though 
intirely deſtitute of Senſe, and void of Divine 
Form, and ſubjects his GOD to War, Diſcord, 
Luſt, and other infirmities, which are defaced 
by Diſtemper, Sleep, Age, or Oblivion 
Empedocles will have the four Natures, or Ele- 
ments, of which all Things conſiſt, to be Di- 
vine, which yet are palpably liable to Riſe and 
Decay, and abſolutely void of Senſe Nor 
did Protagoras, in acknowledging himſelf unable 
to deliver any Thing of Certainty, touching the 
Gods, whether there were any, or not, or, 
what they were, ſeem to ſurmiſe any Thing a- 
right concerning the Gods. Plato, in his 
Zimæus, denies, that the Father of the World can 
be named, and, in his Books of Laws, will not 


ſuffer Inquiries to be made into his Nature; but 
in making him to be void of Body, he feigns an 


Impoſſibility, as, in Conſequence of this, he muſt 
be 
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not ſubject to Miſery and Death, the 
Parts of the Univerſe, which arc all 
his 


be deſtitute of Senſe, Reaſon, and Pleaſure, all 
which we comprehend in the Notion of a Dei- 
ty: Add too, that he aſſerts the World to be a 
GOD, as alſo the Heaven, Stars, Earth, and 
Human Minds; with all, whom Tradition has 
handed down, as inſtituted by our Anceſtors 
Norſis Ariflotle in leſs Confuſion, than the Reſt, 
for firſt, he attributes Divinity to the Mind on- 
ly; then, to the World; anon, ſets a certain Ef. 
ſence over the Werld, and gives him in Charge 
to guide, and to govern it by a certain Revolu- 
tion of Motion; Next, he aſcribes Divinity to 
the Heat of Heaven, not conſidering, that Hea- 
ven is Part of the World, to which he had 
elſewhere aſſigned Divinity, though it be hard 
to conceive, how the Divine Senſe of Heaven 
can conſiſt with ſuch Celerity of Motion; and 


what muſt become of ſo many other Deities, if 
we reckon even Heaven in the Number? Be- 


ſides, in not allowing him a Body, does he not 
ſtrip him of Senſe, and Reaſon? How, more- 
over, without a Body, could the Wold be move 
ed? or how can it be at Eaſe, and HAPPY» in 
Eontinual Self- motion? 


Xenocrates = 


6 
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his Members, being liable to Diſor- 


der and Diſſolution ? Whether he is 


COIN=- 


Xenocrates makes the Gods eight in Number; 
the vague Stars, or Planets five; the ſixth to 
conſiſt of all the Stars in the Zodiac, which, 
when ſeverally taken, are only Limbs and Mem- 
bers, but, when collectively, one ſimple God; 
the Sun is the ſeventh, and the Moon the eighth; 


but in what Senſe ſuch Gods can be deemed 
Happy, is hard to imagine Heraclides of 


Pontus, one while, will have the World, or Uni- 
verſe, to be God; another, an Intelligence, or 
Mind; and anon, the wandering Stars, Air, 
and Earth-----Theophraſius, ſometimes attributes 
Divine Prerogatives, and Soyereignty to the 
Mind; then, to Heaven, or the Firmament; 
and then, to the Planets, and celeſtial Conſtella- 
tions- Strato is of Opinion, that the whole 
of Divine Virtue and Power is ſeated in, and 


diffuſſed through univerſal Nature, and is the 


Cauſc of Birth, Growth, and Diſſolution; but 
is withal void both of Senſe and Form, and, 
conſequently, of Prudence and Pleaſure — 
Zeno maintains, that the. Law of Nature is 
a Divinity, of Force to command what 1s 
right, and to prohibit the contrary ; but how 
ſuch a Law ſhould come by Life, we are as 
far to ſcek, as we are aſſured, that the Divinity 

1s 


if "oa, 
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compounded of Body, and of Spirit? 


If of Body, whether of Human Shape? 


G : If 


is animated; in another place, he deifies ther, or 
the fiery Circle of the Heavens, if any Concep- 
tion can be formed of a GOD inſenſible, with 
whom we can have no intercourſe in our Prayers, 
Wiſhes, or Deſires; and, again, he makes a cer- 
tain Reaſon, extended through all Natures, to be 


Divinely affected, and attributes Divinity to Stars, 
Years, Months, and Seaſons Strato is of Opi- 


nion, that the Form, or Figure of the Gods can- 
not be diſcerned; that they are void of Senſe, 


and doubts, whether they are animate, or not. 


=—Cleanthes, a hearer of Zeno, firſt, deiſies the 
World; then, the univerſal Mind, and Spirit; 
then, pronounces, for a moſt certain Deity, that 
Higheſt, Loweſt, All- ſurrounding, and Embra- 
cing Heat, which is called Æther, or Firmament: 


One while, he holds the Gods to have a certain 


Form, and Shape; then, that the Stars are the 


only Deities; and, at length, that Nothing is 
more Divine, than Reaſon: Thus, ſaith Yelleins, 


that GOD, whom we only know in Contem- 
plation, and take no other Impreſſion of, than in 
the Notion of the Mind, comes not to appear at 


all - Perſeus, another of Zeno's Scholars, 
teaches to reckon upon thoſe, as Deities, who 
have been the Authors of any Invention, ufeful, 

and 


* 
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If not of Human Shape, how can he 
be endued with Virtue and Reaſon, 


for 


arid beneficial to human Life, and to dignify the 
profitable Things themſelyes, fo found out, with 
Divine Appellations z intimating that they are 
Gods, in real Nature, rather than Matters of 
Divine Inſtitution; but what can be more ab- 


ſurd, than, or to attribute Divine Honours to 


Things ſordid and deformed, or to place m the 
Number of the Deities, Men long fince Dead 
and Rotten, for whom Tears and Mournings are 
the moſt proper Adoration? C hryſippus, who 
is held to be the ſharpeſt Interpreter of the 
Dreams and Dotages of the Stoics, ſer up a great 
Company of Denies, ſo wholly unknown, that 
it is impoſſible to have any Information of them, 


even in Conjecture, though one might think a 


Man might take any Figure into his Imagina- 


tion: Firſt, he makes Divine Virtue to conſiſt 


in Right Reaſon, and in a Mind and Spirit, dif- 
fuſed through the whole Maſs of Nature: Then, 
he deifies the World, and the univerſal Effuſion 


of its Soul; next, the Power of that Soul, in- 


fluencing the Mind, and Judgment; anon, that 


Common Nature, which contains, and conjoins 
all Things; then, the Fatal, and Dark Repreſen- 


tation, and Neceſſity of future Things, as alſo 
Fire, and Æther; and laſtly, thoſe Things, which 


do 
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for Virtue cannot ſubſiſt without 
Reaſon, nor can Reaſon ſubſiſt with- 


Out 


do naturally flow, and perſevere, as Water, 
Earth, Sun, Moon, Stars, and that Supreme Cir- 
cle, which invirons the whole World, together 
with ſuch Men, who have acquired Immortali- 
ty: He farther adds, that the Power of that 
eternal Rule, which ſeems to be the guide of 
Life, and the Source of Offices, is Jupiter, and 
calls this immutable Decree fatal Neceſſity, and 
the Sempiternal Verity of future Events: But 
none of theſe Things ſeem to be, in the leaſt; 
expreſſive of Divine Virtue thus, faith 
Velleius, I have run through molt of the Dreams 
of Dotards, rather than the judicious Deciſions 
of Philoſophers, who come little ſhort of the 
abſurd Fictions of the Poets, who have intro- 
duced their Gods, raging with Anger, and in- 
flamed with Luft, and preſent to our View their 
Feuds, Brawls, Skuffles, Wounds, Piques, Ha- 
treds, Diſorders, Births, Deaths, Complaints, 
Lamentations, prodigious Veneries, Adulterics, 
Bonds, Copulations with W omen, and Mortal 
Brats ſpringing from Immortal Begetters: And 
with theſe Poctical Levities may be joined the 
ſuperſtitious Portents of the Magi, the Madnets 
of the /#gyptians, and the Opinions of the Com- 
\ bl 3 42 mai 
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out an Human Shape ? Whether the 
Members of his Body are in an indo- 


lent, 


mon People, which are wholly made up of Un- 
certainty, and Ignorance of Truth. 


Velleius, having recited theſe Opinions of the 
ancient Philoſophers concerning the Nature of 
their Gods, proceeds, on his own Principles, to 
infer the Exiſtence of Gods from a certain An- 
teperception, or Prenotion of their Being in the 
Minds of Men, previous to all Inſtruction, and 
the fame Nature, ſaith he, which furniſhed the 
Notion of their Exiſtence, ingraved alſoon our 
Minds an Aſſurance of their Happineſs, and Im- 
mortality, whom Epicurus held to be bleſſed and 
eternal, nor cumbred with Trouble, nor creating 
any to Others, and, conſequently, nor actuated 
by Favour, nor averted by Anger; in regard that 
what is liable to ſuch Paſſions, is ſubject to Im- 
becility————T his done, he proceeds to inquire 
into their Figure, Courſe of Life, and Action of 
Mind Their Shape, faith he, is, partly, hinted 
to us by Nature, and, in Part, by Reaſon: Na- 
ture tells us, that no Men, nor Countries, ever 
repreſented the Deity under any other, than 
Human Form; for what other Divine Figure 
ever yet occurred to any Body, ſleeping, or 
waking ? But, not to reduce all to firſt Noti- 

ons, 


2 
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lent, or active State? If they lie idle, 
of what Uſe are they? If imployed, 


how 


ons, Reaſon alſo ſpeaks the ſame Truth, for 
ſince it cannot but ſeem fitting, and convenient, 
that the moſt excellent Nature, whether in 
reſpect of his Felicity, or the ſempiternal Du- 
ration of - his Being, ſhould alſo be the moſt 
beautiful, what Compoſition of Members, what 
Conformation of Lineaments, what Shape or 
Figure can, in this Particular, vie with the Hu- 
man? If then, in Aptneſs and Congruity of 
Parts, it excel the Form of any other Animal, 
and if the Deity be animated, he cannot but be 
of that Form, which is moſt beautiful: And if 
it be out of all Doubt, that the Gods are moſt - 
Bleſſed; that Nothing can be Happy without 
Virtue; that Virtue cannot ſubſiſt without Rea- 
ſon, nor Reaſon ſubſiſt without an Human 


Shape, it muſt neceſſarily follow, that the 9 
are of Human Form. 


Though theſe Things were diſcovered more 
acutely, and with more Subtilty expreſſed by 
Epicurus, than fell within the Reach of every 
Capacity, yet in Confidence of your Quickneſs 
of Apprehenſion, I made ſhorter Work with 
them, than were otherwiſe convenient : 'This 
Epicurys, then, who pried deeply into the molt 


{ecret 
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how is that poſſible, when there is not 
Space beyond the Univerſe, wherein, 


to 


ſecret Receſſes of Nature, and was palpably 
plain in expounding her Myſteries, affirms the 
Force and corporeal Eſſence of the Deity to be 
imperceptible to Senſe, and only diſcernable to 
the Mind; that it hath nothing ſolid in it; nor 
abides always in the ſame exact, uniform man- 
ner of Firmneſs, but is ſeen by Images, perceiv- 
ed by Similitude, and Tranſition; for Images of 
this Kind, reſulting from the innumerable Atoms, 
which continually flow from the Deity, being 
infinite, and our Mind being intent, and fixt upon 
them with ineffable Delight, there comes, in this 
Manner, to be wrought in us a Comprehenſion 
of that Happy, and Eternal Being. 


Nor is the mighty Power of this Infinity un- 
worthy of great, and ſerious Contemplation, for 
it muſt neceſſarily be ſuppoſed to be of ſuch 
Conſtitution, as to be able to compleat ſpecific 
Natures, by Coalition, and Poiſe of Atoms, with 
correſponding Atoms, which Epicurus called an 


Even-ballancing, or equal Contribution of Pow- 
ers, and thence inferred, that, ſince the Num- 


ber of Mortals is ſo great, that of Immortals 
could not be inferior, and the Means of Conſer- 
vation equal to thoſe of Diſſolution. I 
The 
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to movethem ? Whether this Divi- 
nity, whatever he may be, created 
i the 


The Life of our Gods, and the Manner and 
Courſe of their Exiſtence, is of ſuch Nature, 
that nothing can be imagined to be more Hap- 
Py, nor to be in Poſſeſſion of greater, and more 
affluent Good, for they are never in Action; are 
intangled i in noOccupations z nor project Works 
of Labour and Deſign, but rejoice, ſolely, in the 
Contemplation of their own Wiſdom and Vir- 
tue, and live in continual Aſſurance, not only 
of the greateſt, but of erernal Pleaſures: Such a 
Deity may properly be pronounced Happy, but 
your God, ye Stoics and Academics, is, at beſt, 
the moſt laborious of Beings; for if we take the 
World to be a God, what can be leſs at Reſt; 
than what is whirled about the Axle of Heaven, 
with marvellous Cclerity, and without Inter- 
miſſion? but nothing can be happy, which doth 


not repoſe in Eaſe, and Quiet: And if we reckon 


upon ſome Divinity within the World, who 
rules and governs it; preſerves the Courſes of 
the Stars, Mitatioas of the Seaſons, and the 
Order, and Viciflitudes of Things; and, ſurvey- 
ing the Earth, and the Deep, provides for the 
Life and Weal of Man, he cannot be exempt 
from Offices of Toil and Trouble; whereas 
weplace Happineſs in the Security of the _—_— 
an 


the World? With what Tools, En- 
gines, and Beams he raiſed the mighty 
Fabric ? 


and utter Ayocation from all Employment: For 
the ſame Epicurus hath taught us, that the Univerſe 
was made by Nature, and that there was no Oc- 
caſion for a Forge, and Tools, to raiſe the Fa- 
bric; the Work, which you account impoſhble 
to have been effected, without the Aid of Divine 
Skill, being ſo eaſy of Operation to Nature, that 
ſhe doth, and will make, and hath already made 
innumerable Worlds; but becauſe you cannot 
ſee, how Nature was able to produce the mar- 
vellous Effect, like Tragic Poets, when you 
cannot unfold the Iſſue of the Argument, you 
fly to a GO D, whole Aid you would never have 
called upon, had you ſeen that Immenſe, and, in 
every reſpect, boundleſs Magnitude of Regi- 
ons, wherein the Mind may ſtretch ir ſelf, and 
wander far and wide, without Diſcovery of 
Coaſt, or Limit, to ſtay the interminable Flight, 
and give it Reſt: In this Immenſity of immea- 
ſurable Breadth, Longitude, and Depth, ſwarms 
an infinite Number of Atoms, which, in Con- 
ſequence of a mutual, cohering, intrinſic Power, 
meet, embrace, and coaleſce in continued Or- 
der, notwithſtanding the Interjection of a void, 
from which ſpontancous Coalition of Seeds 
ſpring all the Forms, and Figures of Things, 

which 
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Fabric? Whether the various T hings, 
which Heaven and Earth are imbel- 


H liſhed 


which you fancy not to be formable, but by Bel- 

lows, and Anvils : And, therefore, have you raiſed, 
and ſet over us a (cmpirernal Lord, to be an Object 
of Terror, by Day and by N ght, for who can but 
fear an all-diſpoſing, all- 4 thinking, not- 
ing, inquiſitive, reſtleſs Divinity? Hence ſprung 
your fatal Neceſſity, which makes all Accidents 
to reſult from an immutable Conſtitution, and 
Continuation of Cauſes—— And hence, too, your 
Divinitation, a large Source of the vileſt Super- 
ſtition: But we, being looſed from ſuch vain 
Fears, and put into a State of Liberty, are now 
no longer afraid of Thoſe, whom we know nor 
to create Trouble to themſelves, nor to moleſt 
others; and we pay our Devotions to them up- 
on Conſideration, only, of their excellent, and 
adorable Nature. Cicer. De Nat. Deor. lib. 1. 


The Opinion of the Stoics, concerning the 
Divinity of the World, or Univerſe, is ſo mar- 
vellous an Inſtance of their Stupidity, that I 
cannot forbear to tranſcribe it, for the Amuſe- 
ment of the Engliſh Reader. 


What I, faith Balbus, in his Diſputation with 
Vellecus, the Epicurean, above mentioned, and 
Cotta, the Academic, what I dilate upon with 
A 
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liſhed with, were made for the Uſe 


of wiſe Men, or Fools ? If of wiſe 
Men, 


a lowing Vein, Zeno reduced to cloſer Argu- 
ment. Whatever, faith he, acts by Rea- 
ſon, is to be preferred to what doth not a& by 
Reaſon; but Nothing is better than the World; 
conſequently, the World makes Uſe of Reaſon: 
By the ſame way of arguing, may the World 
alſo be proved to be Wiſe; to be Bleſſed; and 
to be Eternal: for all theſe Things, being better 
and more valuable, than Thoſe which want 
them, and Nothing being preferableto the World; 
it neceſſarily follows, that the World is a God. 
again, no Parrs of any Thing, which wants 
Senſe, can be capable of Senſation; but there are 
Parts of the World, which are ſenſible; there- 
fore the Mord is not deſtitute of Senſe . 
again, Nothing, which is void of Senſe and Rea- 
fort, can generate what is indued with Both: 
But the World generates Things, indued with 
Life and Reaſon ; therefore, the World is ani- 
mate, and participates of Reaſon=———again, he 
concudes the Argument with a Similitude If 
well-1urned Pipes are made out of the Oltve-tree, 
it is not to be doubted, but there is a certain in- 
nate Skill of Piping in the Tree; Or if the Plane- 
Tree produce Fiddle-Strings, numerouſly ſono- 
rous, the Preſumption is the ſame, that a Natu- 


ral, 
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Men, what Occaſion for ſo vaſt an 


Apparatus to accommodate a Few ? 
1 If 


ral, Muſical Virtue is inherent in the Plane-Tree : 
Why, then, may not the World be deemed A- 
nimate, and iſe, when Beings, indued with Life, 
and Miſdom, iſſue from it? 


But becauſe, ſaith Balbus, J have fallen into 
this Argument, I will prove the Point I ſpeak 
to, by Argum- ts, drawn from Nature: For 
ſuch is the Conttitution of Things, that what- 
ever is capable of Nouriſhment and Increaſe, 
contains within it a Force and Efficacy of Na- 
tural Heat, without which it could never be 
nouriſhed, nor grow; Forevery Thing, which 
is of an hot and fiery Nature, is agitated and im- 
- pelled by its own proper Motion; but what is 
nouriſhed and increaſed, is indued with a certain, 
equable Motion, attended with a temperatc 
Heat, ſo long as which remains in us, Senſe and 
Life remain alſo z but when this Heat is chilled, 
and extinguiſhed, we too are immediately put out, 
and periſh ——2——— Whatever, therefore, Ani- 
mal, or Vegetable, hath Life, derives that Life 
from the Warmth, which is included in it; 
whence it may be gathered, that Nature, 
wherein this Heat is imbodied, hath within it a 
certain vital Virtue, which conveys it felt 

— through 
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If of Fools, what Reaſon could there 


be to accommodate the Bad ? Whe- 
ther 


through the whole World —— for there is n 
general, fiery Property, which pervades all Nature, 

and by which the ſeveral Parts of the World are 
ſuſtained This Heat is plainly diſcerned in 
Things of a terrene Nature, for we ſee, that 
Fire is elicited by Friction, and the ſtriking of 
one Stone upon another; that Earth, when new 
turned up, ſends forth a kind of Smoke, z and 
that Water is drawn warm, eſpecially in Win- 
ter, from Spring-Wells, in Conſequence of the 
great Force of Heat, which is contained in the 
Caverns of the Earth, and which, upon Con- 
traction of the Water in froſty Weather, is more 
cloſely confined T hat there is alſo a certain 
Mixture of Heat in W ater, the Fluidity, and 
Eftuſton of it declare, for it could neither be 
turned into Ice by Cold, nor thickened by 
Snow and Froſt, did it not dilate it ſelf into 
Flowings, upon being thawed, and made liquid 
by the Heat, which is mingled. with it; thus 
doth it become hard by Northern, and other 
cold Blaſts, and, anon, is ſoftened and diſſolved 
by milder Gales: The Seas too, when toſſed by 
Winds, are warmed to ſuch Degree, that it is 
caſy to apprehend, that this huge humid Body, 
bath a certain Heat; nor is this Warmth to be 
reputed 
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ther he appointed to Man an End, 
and Rule of Action, different from 
a that 


2 


reputed external and adventitious, but is excited, 
by Agitation, from the inmoſt Parts of the 
Deep, which happens alſo to our Bodies, when 
heated by Motion, and Exerciſe Even Air, 
which is naturally moſt cold, is far from being 
void of Heat, which ariſes from Exhalations, 
breathing from the Waters, a certain Vapor 
whereof may be reputed Air, deriving its Being 
from the Motion of that Heat, which is con- 
tained in the Waters, in like Manner, as Liquors 
are made boyling- hot, by putting Fire under 
them. | | 


Now, as to the fourth Part, or Element, of the 
World, the whole intire Nature of it is altoge- 
ther fervid, and communicates vital, ſalutary 
Heat to all other Things, whence 1 clearly con- 
clude, that, ſince the ſeveral Parts of the World 
ſubſiſt by Virtue, and in Conſequence of Heat, 
the Univerſe muſt, through ſuch, a length of 
Time, have been ſuſtained by a Warmth ſimilar, 
and proportionate to its Nature; and the rather 
too, in regard it may be preſumed, that this hot 
and fiery Quality is infuſed into every particular 
Nature, in order to give it a Power of genera- 


ting Things of the ſame Kind, from which Power 
all 


that of other Creatures ? or © lk him 


to 10 without the Reſtraint of a par- 
ticular 


— = * 
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all living Creatures, and whatever is fixed inthe 
Earth by the Root, muſt neceſſarily receive Births 
and Augmentation Nature, therefore, is what 
binds together, and preſeryes in Being, the whole 
Morld, yet not without the aid of Senſe, and Rea- 
- fan; for every Nature, which is not ſimple, and 
void of Qualities, but annexed and conjoined to 
another, muſt neceſſarily be indued with ſome 
one Virtue of an Excellency, ſuperior to all the 
reſt; as Reaſon in Man; and in Beaſt, lomewhat 
analogous to it, from which Appetites and De- 
fires take their Riſe That,therefore, where- 
in the principal Power and Efficacy of univer/al 
Nature reſides, muſt be the moſt excellent, and 
worthy of Dominion over all other Things 
We ſee that Parts of the Univerſe (for there is 
Nothing in thewhole World, which is not a Por- 
tion thereof) are furniſhed with Senſe and Rea- 
ſon, Therefore that Particular of it, wherein con- 
ſiſts its ſovereign, ruling Power, muſt alſo neceſ- 
farily be indued with Senſe and Reaſon, in a more 
extraordinary and ample Manner, whence it in- 
evitably follows, that the V orld doth excel in 
Miſdom, and that Nature, which holds all Things 
in her Embrace, in Perfection of Reaſon; con- 
, the Word is a God, and the Powers 
thereof 
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ticular Law, to direct his Conduct? 
it he is teſtrained, what Ground of 

; Obligation 


thereof are contained in Divine Nature. 
The Heat alſo of the Univerſe is more pure, clear, 
and lively, and, therefore, more apt to move the 
Senſes, than that Yarmth of Ours, whereby 
Things, which are familiar to us, are continued, 
and increaſed : Since therefore Man and Beaff 
have this Hear, and ſo come to be Senfible and 
Animated, it were abſurd to affirm that the World, 
which is induced with a more complete, bright, 
free, quick, and volatile Ardor, is void of Senſe, 
eſpecially when the Heat, which appertains to 
the Univerſe, is not agitated by alien, external 
Force, but is ſpontaneouſly moved of it /olf; for is 
any Thing of greater Power, and Might, than the 
World, that it ſhould be able to force, and move 
the Heat it contains: Plato, who paſſes for a lit- 
tle God among the Philoſophers, is of Opinion 
that there are two Sorts of Motion, the one pro- 
per, the other external, and that That, which of 
its own accord is actuated by it ſelf, is more Di- 
vine, than the Other, which is raiſed from exter- 
nal Impulſe; this voluntary Sort he places only 
in our Minds, and conceives, that from thence the 
Original of Motion, that is, the Motion of uni- 
verſal Nature, is derived: Wherefore, ſince all 
Motion ariſes from the Heat of the World, en 

is 
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5 Obligation is the Reſtraint raiſed 
U from, and what the preciſe, deter- 
1 101 mined 


this Ardor moves ſpontaneouſly, and not upon any 
foreign Force, it muſt neceſſarily be Animus, and, 
in Conſequence, the World is Animated : And 
that the World is alſo provided of an Underſtanding, 
If and hath Intelligence, may be inferred from 
1 hence, that the Univerſe is certainly more excel- 
lent, than any other Natural Being; for as we have 
not a Limb, which is not 1% than our whole Body, 
in like Manner, Univerſal Nature cannot but be 
of greater Value, than any one Part thereof; 
and, if ſo, it muſt neceſſarily be indued with 
Wiſdom For, were it not; Man, (who is a 
Part of the World) becauſe furniſhed with Rea- 
ſon, would be of more Worth, and Value, than the 
1 whole World If therefore we proceed from 
AY the mcaneſt, imperfecteſt, and moſt unfiniſhed 
4 Natures, to the higheſt and moſt perfect, we 
ſnall undoubtedly come to the Nature of the 
Gods: For, in the firſt place, we find that Na- 
ture upholds, and ſuſtains thoſe Things, which 
ſpring from the Earth, whereunto She hath ex- 
tended her Bounty no farther, than barely to pro- 
vide for their Growth and Support: On Beaſts 
She hath beſtowed Senſe and Motion, and a cer- 
tain Appetite, which inclines them to purſue what 


is Salutary, and to avoid what is hurtful: To 
3 Man 
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mined Bounds of 1 uſt and Unjuſt, 
Right and Wrong ? whether there 

I is 


Man She hath been more liberal, in That She 
hath given him Reaſon, whereby to govern his 
Paſſions, and the Appetites of his Mind, which 
ſhould ſometimes be reſtrained, and ſometimes 
remitted: The fourth, and hi obef Degree be- 
longs to thoſe Powers, which are Good, and Wiſe 
by Nature, and who had, from the Beginning, a 
Reaſon conſtant, and reQified, beyond theReach 
of what Humanity can pretend to, and, therefore, 
is to be aſcribed to God, that is, to the World, 
wherein this perfect and abſolute Reaſon cannot 
but be inherent, in regard there is not any Ordi- 
nation or Appointment of Things, but what 
hath ſomewhat Final and Conſummate; for as 
Nature, if at Liberty, fulfils her Courſe, even 
in a Vine, or in a Sheep, by a peculiar way of her 
own, and as Painting, Architecture, and other 
Arts, are not without a certain End of Perfec- 
tion, it is much more neceſſary that, in Univerſal 
Nature, there be ſomething complete and abſolute z 
tor particular Natures are liable to ſundry exter- 
nal Accidents, which may obſtruct their Progreſs 
to Perfection, but Univer/al Nature Nothing is 
able to hinder, becauſe it doth it ſelf contain, and 
bind up all Single Natures : That, thereforę, muſt 
neceſſarily be the fourth, and higheſt Degree, 

| whereunto 


7 
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is any Chief Good of Man? What its 
a Source? 


whereunto no contrary Force can reach; and 
in this Degree the Nature of Things is placed, 
which, being of Energy to influence all other 
Things without Impediment, muſt, in con- 
ſequence, neceſſarily be indued with Under- 
ſtanding and Wiſdom; for what could argue 
more Ignorance, than either a Denial of that Na- 
ture to be the Beß, which comprehends all 
others, or, being the moſt valuable, not to ſup- 
poſe it to be Animated, and to partake of Rea- 
ſon, Intellect, and Wiſdom? For how elſe could 
it be the Beſt? Were it only qualified after the 
Manner of Trees, or Brutes, it might be taken 
rather for the leaſt, than for the moſt excellent; 
and though it did partake of Reaſon, and yet 
were not Originally wile, the Condition of the 
Univerſe would, in ſome Sort, be inferior to the 
Human, for it is poſhble for us, by Care and 
Culture, to become Wiſe, but if the World 
was for an infinite Space of Time paſt, deſti- 
tute of Wiſdom, it can never attain it, and, 
therefore, will be worſe than Man; but fince 
this is abſurd, the World muſt be accounted Viſe 
from. the Beginning, and a God; for, except- 
ing the World, there is not any Thing, but what 
is defeCtive in ſome reſpect or other, and not 
every way apt, full, and perfect in all its De- 
grees and Proportions, for the Covering (as Chry- 

pus 


5 
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Source ? and what its Conſtitution ? 
I 2 and 


pus wittily hints) was made for the Buckler, and 
the Scabbard for the Sword; ſo, bating the World, 
all Things elſe were created for the Sake of 
Others, as Graſs and the Productions of the 
Earth for Beaſts, they, for the Uſe of Man; 
and Man himſelf was born to contemplate that 
Power, which is in the Univerſe, and to imitate it, 
as not being abſolutely complete, but only a cer- 
tain Particle of Perfection, whereas the World, 
inaſmuch as it comprizes all the Parts, and eve- 
ry Thing is contained therein, ts intirely perfect: 
W hat then can be wanting to That, which is 
the Beſt? But nothing is more eſtimable than 
Reaſon and Uuderſtanding, conſequently the 
World cannot be deſtitute of Underſtanding, and 
Reaſon——— the ſame Chry/ippus, therefore, did 
very well in proving, by way of Similitude, 
that the Abilities of each Individual are general- 
ly greater, when come to full Growth, as of a 
Horſe, than a Colt; a Dog; than a Whelp, a Man, 
than .a Boy; and, therefore, whatever is Beſt in 
all the World, muſt neceſſarily be inherent in 
ſome complete, and abſolute Nature; but No- 
thing is more perfect, than the Univerſe, nor Net- 
ter, than Virtue; conſequently Virtue belongs to 
the World, as being a complete Eſſence, reſulting from 
all its Potencies: For Human Mature is not con- 

ſummate, 


. 
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and how attainable ? with various 
Diſ- 


ſummate, and yet Virtue is effected even in Hu- 
man Nature, how much more eaſily, then, in 
the Vorld? Virtue, therefore, is inherent in the 


World: conſequently, the World is Wiſe, and, 
moreover, a GOD. 


The Malmesburian Philoſopher, falſly ſo called, 
every where aſſerts, that to ſay there is any imma- 
terial Sub ſtance, is not ſo much an Error, as Non- 
ſenſe—it is uſing an inſigniſicant Word, whereby 
we conceive nothing, but the Sound in his 
Kiugdom of Darkneſs, he is very angry with Ari/- 
zotle for bringing in, as he ſaith, the Doctrine of 
ſeparaled Eſſences, and alſo of Inmateriality and 
Incorporeity, for what is not corporeal is nothing, 
and, conſequently, wo where the Univerſe, 
Faith he, is corporcal, that is to ſay, Body, and hath 
the Dimenſions of Magnitude, namely, Length, 
Breadth, and Depth; alſo every Part of Body is Ms. 
dy, and conſequently, every Part of the Univerſe is 
Body, and, that, which is not Body, is not Part of 
the Univerſe; and, becauſe the Univerſe is All, that 
which is mo Part of the Univerſe, is nothing, and, 
conſequently, no where again, no Man can con- 
geive any Thing, but he muſt conceive it in ſome Place, 
of ſome determinate Maguitude, and as that, which 
may be divided into Parts— again, an incorpo- 


real Subſtance is a contradittory, and inconſiſtent 
Name; 
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Diſputes of the like Nature, which 
aro 


Name; it is all one as to ſay, an incorporeal Body, 
which Words, when joined together, deſtroy one ano- 
ther, and therefore Body and Subſtance are all one. 
again, the proper Signification of the Word, 
Spirit, in common Speech, is either a ſubtile, fluid 
and inviſible Body, or elſe a Ghoſt, or other idle 
Phantaſm of our Imagination again, to Men 
that underſtand the Meaning of the Words, 
Subſtance and Incorporeal, they imply a Contradic- 
tion, and to ſay an Angel, or a Spirit, is an incorpo- 
real Subſtance, is to ſay, in Effect, there is uo An- 
gel, nor Spirit in another place, he goes on 
to aſſert that GO D himſelf is a moſt pure, ſim- 
ple, and corporeal Spiri. and defines a Spi- 
rit in general, to be a thin, fluid, tranſparent, and 
inviſible Bod) Spinoſa alſo, in his Opera Poſt- 
huma, determines extended Subſtance, (that is, 
Body) to be one of the infinite Attributes of the 
Deity, which he undertakes to demonſtrate from 
hence, that there is not any other $ub/tance, but 
GOD, who, conſequently, is a corporeal, as well 
as a Cogitative Being Deas eſt res extenſa 


Nor is this a modern Opinion only, for Plato 
tells us, that there were ſome in his Time, who 
aſſerted nothing to be Subſtance, but what they 
could feel, and which would reſiſt their Touch 
and, that theſe Men affirmed Body and Subſtance 

ro 
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are "III Proofs of vaſt Weak- 


neſs 


ro be the ſame Thing, and what they were not 
able ro lay hold of, and to graſp with their 
Hands, they affitmed to be really nothing; and 
if any Man happened to talk to "het concerns 
ing any Thing, which was not Body, they ridt- 
culed and deſpifed him, and would not hear a 
Word more he could fay. Sophif. p. 172. Ficin. 


Ariſtotle alſo tells us, that ſuch were the Prin- 

ciples of ſome of his Cotemporaries———they 
affirm, faith he, Matter, or Body, to be the only 
Subſtance, and that all other Things are only 
the Paſſions and Afeftions of Body — and in 
another Place, faith he, they aſſert all Things 
to be one; that there is but one Nature only, 
which is the Matter of all Things, and this is 
corporeal, and hath Magnitude which was, 
long before, the Opinion alſo of Leucippus and 
Democritus. 


Epicurus argues againſt Plato, that there can 
be no incorporeal Deity, not only becauſe no 
Man can frame a Conception of an incorporea] Sub- 
ſtance, but, alſo, becauſe whatever is incorporeal, 
muſt needs want Senſe, Prudence, and Pleaſure, 
and therefore an incorporeal Deity is a Contradic- 
tion — and all his Followers continued in the 
ſame Opinion, that there is Nothing in Nature 

but 
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hen 


left 


but Body, and Void all the Epicareans, faith 
Sextus Empiricus, maintained Hude eat acwudley, 
that there is Nothing incorporeal, or immaterial. 


We plainly ſee then, that the Moderns tran- 
ſcribe the Opinions of the Antients, and, that 
the Notion Mr. Hobbes ſeems to be very fond of, 
and which he would fain ſet up as his own 
Diſcovery, That a Spirit is nothing but a thin, 
fluid, and tranſparent Body, ſeems to be plainly 
taken from the cope xmTutges, which, Ariſtotle 
tells us, was the Definition ſome Men gave of a 
Spirit, or the Soul of Man. 


That an immaterial Subſtance is an unconceivable 
Thing, is every where the Language of Hobbes, 
who pretends to explain the true Cauſe of the 
Fiftion about immaterial Subſtances the No- 
tion, he tells us, took its Riſe from the Abuſe 
of abſtrafted Words, and Metaphyſical Terms, which 
ſome have fancied as real Entities, ſeparated and 
diftint from the Subject, or Matter, of which 
they are Attributes, or Qualities only, thus 
for Inſtance, becauſe, ſaith he, we can conſider 
Thinking, or a reaſoning Power, aloe by it ſelf, and 
diſtint from Body, therefore ſome have been ſo fooliſh, 
as to conclude, that it is not the Action, or Accident 
of that Body, in which it is, but à real Subſlance 

| by 
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left to ſubſiſt, and operate, ſolely 


On 


by it ſelf; and, it is upon this Account, that when 4 
Man is dead and buried, they will ſay, his Soul, 
(that is, his Life) can walk, ſeparated from the Body, 
and is ſeen by Night among the Graves, whereas 
Life is only a Name of nothing, and the Soul, or 
Mind of Man, is in Reality nothing elſe, but the 
Reſult of Motion in the organical Parts of his Body 
Leviath. P. 373. ibid. 372. ibid. 190. & 


de cive 


In Conſequence of this, the Soul, like the Forms 
and Qualities of other Things, depends purely on 
the Mechaniſm, Modification, and Motion of the 
Parts of Matter, according as it happens to be vari- 
ouſly diſpoſed, figured, and agitated, and conſe- 
quently can be nothing diſtinct from that Body, 
whoſe Form, and Quality it is: And this Soul, or 
Mind, orany other Faculty, or Quality in Man, 
coming once to be conceived as a Thing, diſtinct 
from the Body, and being inviſible and inſen- 
ſible, hath been called by Names, which we 
uſe to give to fine, ſubtile, aerial Bodies, as 
ue. Spiritus, &c. which properly ſignify - 
the ind, or the Breath of Man; and therefore 
Mr. Hobbes tells us, that in order to expreſs our 
greater Honour of GOD, the Name of Spirit 
hath been given to him likewiſe, as better ex- 


preſſing 
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on the Fund of its own Strength. 
K Tuts 


preſſing to vulgar Apprehenſion his fine, aerial, 
ſubtile Nature, than the groſſer Word, Body : 
But however, Philoſophers and Men of Senſe 
take Care, not to be impoſed upon by inſigni- 
ficant Words, ſo far as to imagine there can in 
Reality be any ſuch Thing, as an incorporeal Sub- 
ſtance, which is, when thoroughly conſidered, 
an abſolute Contradiction, Nonſenſe, and nothing 
but an empty Name, with which poor Wretches 
are frighted, as Birds are from Corn with an 
empty Doublet, a Har, and a crooked Stick 
which is the Sum of what this mighty 
Philoſopher ſaith againſt immaterial Subſtances. 


Spinoſa, in his poſtumous Works, aſſerts that 
there is but one only Subſtance in the World, 
which Subſtance is God, Matter, or Body being 
one of the Attributes of this Subſtance, or the 
Mode, by which GOD is conſidered, as res ex- 
tenſa, from whence he concludes, there can be 
no Subſtance, but what is corporeal, becauſe Body 
is an eſſential Property of this one only Subſtanceg 
the Divine Nature. 


The 
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Tas Imperfection, and Natural In- 
capacity in the Human Mind, of diſ- 


cerning Religious and Moral Truth d 


with clear and convincing Evidence, 
the 


4 The Philoſophers, having no Knowledge 
of the whole Scheme, Order, and State of 
Things, the Method of G O D's governing the 
World, his Deſign of creating Mankind, the 
Original Dignity of Human Nature, the Ground 
and Circumſtances of Men's preſent corrupt 

Condition, the Manner of the Divine Interpo- 
ſition neceſſary to their Recovery, and the 
ga End, to which GOD intended final- 
y to conduct them; having no Knowledge, I 
fay, of all this, their whole Attempt to diſco- 
ver the Truth of Things, and to inſtruct others 
therein, was like wandering in the wide Sea, 
without knowing whither they were to go, of 
having any Guide to conduct them; and, ac- 
cordingly, the wiſeſt of them were never back- 
ward to confeſs their own Ignorance, and great 
Blindneſs : That Truth was hid from them, as it 
were, in an unfathomable Depth : That they 
were much in the Dark, and very dull and ſtu- 
pid, not only as to the profounder Things of 
Wiſdom, but as to ſuch Things alſo, which 


ſeemed very capable of being in great Part 
diſcover- 
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the wiſer Phiſoſohers where deeply 
ſenſible of, and loudly lament it, as 
their PO Miſery, that they are 

3 1 left 


diſcovered: Nay, That even thoſe Things, which 
in themſelves were of all others the moſt mani- 
feſt, (that is, which, whenever made known, 
would appear moft obvious and evident) their 
natural Underſtanding was, of it ſelf, as unqua- 
lied to find out and apprehend, as the Eyes of 
Bats to behold the Light of the Sun: That the 
very firſt and moſt neceſſary Thing of all, the 
Nature and Attributes of GO D himſelf, were, 
notwithſtanding all the general Helps of Rea- 
ſon, very difficult to them to find out in parti- 
cular, and ſtill more difficult to explain; it be- 
ing much more eaſy to ſay what G OD vas not, 
than what he was: And finally, That the Me- 
thod of inſtructing Men effectually, and mak- 
ing them truly wiſe and good, was a Thing ve- 
ry obſcure and dark, and difficult to be found 
out. In a Word, Socrates himſelf always open- 
ly profeſſed, that he pretended to be wiſer than 
other Men, only in this one Thing, that he was 
duly ſenfible of his own Ignorance, and beliey- 
ed, that it was merely for that very Reaſon, 


that the Oracle pronounced him the wiſeſt of 
Men. 


More 


- 
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left to wander, in endleſs Mazes of 

Doubt and Error, in Matters of great- 

eſt Moment to their Welfare and Hap- 

pineſs: The Diſquietude, and Anxiety 

of Mind, which they expreſs upon 
this 


More particularly; the Manner, in which 
GOD might be acceptably avorſhipped, theſe Men 
were intirely and unayoidably ignorant of: That 
GOD ongbt to be worſhipped, is, in the general, 
as evident and plain from the Light of Nature, 
as any Thing can be; but, in what particular 
Manner, and with what Kind of Service he will 
be worſhipped, cannot be certainly diſcovered 
by bare Reaſon: Obedience to the Obligations 
of Nature, and Imitation of the Moral Attri- 
butes of GOD, the wiſeſt Heathens eafily 
knew, was undoubtedly the moſt acceptable Ser- 
dice to GOD, but ſome external Adoration 
ſeemed alſo to be neceſſary, and how This was to 
be performed, they could not with any Certain- 
ty diſcover: Accordingly, even the very beſt of 
them complied therefore with the outward Re- 
ligion of their Country, and adviſed others to 
do the ſame; and fo, notwithſtanding all their 
wile Diſcourſes, they fell lamentably into the 
Practice of the moſt fooliſh Idolatry. 


Plate, 
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this Occaſion, after deep, laborious 
Searches into Truth, and the Moral 
Nature of Things, is a natural, de- 
monſtrative Proof of the abſolute Ne- 
ceſſity 


Plato, after having delivered very noble and 
almoſt divine Truths concerning the Nature and 
Attributes of the ſupreme G OD, weakly ad- 
viſes Men to worſhip likewiſe inferior Gods, 
Dæmons, and Spirits, and dared not to condemn 
the worſhipping even of Statues alſo, and Ima- 
ges, dedicated according ro the Laws of their 
Country, as if the Honour, which they paid to 
lifeleſs Idols, could procure the Fayour and good 
Will of ſuperior Intelligences. See Plat. ge 
Leg. I. 4. id. ibid. IJ. 2.— after him, Cicero, the 
greateſt and beſt Philoſopher, that Rome, or per- 
haps any other Nation, ever produced, allowed 
Men to conform themſelves to the ſuperſtitious 
Religion of their Country, in offcring ſuch Sacri- 
fices to different Gods, as were by Law efta- 
bliſhed, and diſapproves of, and finds Fault with 
the Perſian Magi for burning the Temples of the 
Grecian God, aſſerting that the whole Univerſe 
was G O D's Temple. de Leg. 1. 2. id. ibid. Lactant. 
J. 2-— and to mention no more, (for indeed 
thoſe of a lower Rank, the Minuter Philoſophers, 
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cellity of ſomething more OL Hu- 
man Reaſon, to ſupport and aſſiſt the 
Mind, in the Purſuit of true Know- 
ledge, and real Happineſs, 


Cicero, in the Preface to his third 
Book of Tuſculan Queſtions, gives a 
lively Deſcription of the General Diſ- 
order of the Human Mind : If Na- 
ture, faith he, had ſo formed us, that 
we could have had a clear and diſtinct 
View of her, and have conſtantly fol- 
lowed her excellent Direction, we 
ſhould not have wanted any farther 
Inſtruction, 


as Tully calls them, are not worth the mention- 
ing) that admirable Moraliſt, Epittetus, who, for 
a true Senſe of Virtue, ſeems to have had no 
Superior in the Heathen World, even he alſo ad - 
viſes Men to offer Libations and Sacrifices to the 
Gods, every one according to the Religion, and 
Cuſtom of his Country, cap. 38. Dr. Clarke's 


Lewes. 
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Inſtruction, but the bath afforded us 
only ſome ſmall Sparks of true Rea- 
prayed Opinions we ſo ſmother, that 
the clear and genuine Light of Nature 
no where appears in its full Strength; 
And, again, there are Seeds of Virtue 
in the Mind, which, if ſuffered to 
riſe and ripen to Maturity, would be 
able, by the Guidance of Nature, to 
lead us to Happineſs; but, as the Caſe 
now ſtands, we go aſtray as ſoon as 
we are born, and purſue the Paths 
of various Error, and perverſe Opi- 


mons. 


ProBaBLY, in Conſequence of re- 
flecting on the Darkneſs and Diſor- 
der of Human Nature, and the Ne- 
ceſſity of a ſuperior Light to guide it, 


Socrates 
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Socrates is introduced by Plato e, in- 
forming Alcibiades, that Men ought 
to wait with Patience, till they are 
taught 


e This remarkable Paſſage, which I very 
briefly touched on, I afterward found quoted 
entire, by the learned Dr: Clarke, in his Evi- 
dences of Natural, and revealed Religion, and 
applied to the ſame Uſe, which I make of it, 
and, therefore, I ſhall lay before the Reader the 
whole Paſlage, with the Reaſon, and Manner of 
Dr. Clarke's introducing it. 


Since there was plainly, and confeſſedly, 
wanting a Divine Revelation, to relieve the Ne- 
ceſſities of Men in their natural State, and ſince 
no Man can preſume to ſay, that it is inconſiſtent 
with any of the Attributes of GOD, or unbe- 
coming the Wiſdom of the CREATOR of all 
Things, to ſupply that Want, to reveal to his 
Creatures more fully the Way to Happineſs, to 
make more particular Diſcoveries of his Will 
to them, to ſet before them, in clearer Light, 
the Rewards and Puniſhments of a future State, 
to explain, in what Manner, he will be pleaſed 
to be worſhipped, and to declare what Satiſ- 
faction he will accept of for Sin, and upon what 
Conditions he will receive returning Sinners; 


nay, 


* 
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taught more perfectly, how to behave 
themſelves toward GOD and Man, 
and aſſuring them, that G O D would, 

L one 


nay, ſince on the contrary, it ſeems more ſuitable 
to our Natural Notions of the Goodneſs and Mercy 
of GOD, to ſuppoſe, that he ſhould doall this, 
than not: It follows, undeniably, that it was 
moſt reaſonable; and agreeable to the Dictates 
of Nature, to expect, and hope for, ſuch à Divine 
Revelation. The Generality of the Heathen 
World, who were far more equal, and leſs pre- 
judiced Judges, in this Matter, than modern 
Deiſts, were ſo fully perſuaded, that the great 
Rules, for the Conduct of Human Life, muſt 
receive their Authority from Heaven, that their 
chief Lawgivers thought it not a ſufficient Re- 
commendation of their Laws, that they were 
agreeable to the Light of Nature, unleſs they 
pretended alſo, that they received them from 


GOD: But J have no need, in this Argument, 


to make Uſe of the Examples of Idolatrous 
Lawgivers; the Philoſophers themſelves, the 
beſt, and wiſeſt, and the leaſt ſuperſtitious of 
them, that ever lived, were not aſhamed to 
confeſs openly their Senſe of the Want of 2 
Divine Revelation, and to declare their Judg- 
ment, that it was molt natural, and truly agree- 
able to right and found Reaſon, to hope for ſome- 
thing 
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one Time or other, remove the pre- 
ſent Cloud from their Minds, and en- 


able them to diſcern the true Diffe- 
rence 


thing of that Nature. There is a moſt excellent 
Paſſage in Plato to this purpoſe, one of the moſt 
remarkable Paſſages, indeed, in his whole Works, 
though not quoted by any I have met with, which 
therefore I think highly worthy to be tranſcribed 
at large, as a juſt and unanſwerable Reproach 
to all thoſe, who deny, that there is any Want, 
or Need, of a Revelation. | 


It ſeems beſt to me, faith Socrates to one of 
his Diſciples, that we expect quietly, nay, it is 
abſolutely neceſſary, that we wait with Pati- 
ence, till ſuch Time, as we can learn certainly 
how we ought to"behave our ſelves both to- 
wards GO D and towards Men; when will that 
Time come, replies the Diſciple, and who is it, 
that wilt teach us This ? for methinks I ear- 
neſtly deſire to fee, and know, who the Perſon 
is, that will do it: It is one, ſaith Socrates, who 
has now a Concern foryou, but, in like Manner, 
as Homer relates, that Minerva took away the 
Miſt from before the Eyes of Diomedes, that he 
might be able to diſtinguiſh one Perſon from 
another, ſo is it neceſſary, that the Miſt, which 
is now b#ore your Mind, be firſt taken away, 
that after wards you may learn to diſtinguiſh 

| rightly 
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rence between Good and Evil, as Mi- 
nerva is repreſented in Homer, dil- 
pelling the Miſt from the Eyes of 

L 2 Diomedes, 


rightly between Good and Evil, for, as yet, 
you are not able to do it: Let the Perſon, you 
mentioned, replies the Diſciple, take away this 
Miſt, or whatever elſe it may be, as ſoon as he 
pleaſes, for I am willing to do any Thing he ſhall 
direct, whoſoever this Perſon be, ſo that I may 
but become a good Man: Nay, anſwers Socrates, 
that Perſon has a wonderful Readineſs, and Wil- 
lingneſs, to do all this for you; it will be beſt 
then, replies the Diſcipie, to forbear offering any 
Sacrifices, till the Time this Perſon appears: 
you judge very well, anſwers Socrates, it will 
be much ſafer ſo to do, than to run ſo great a 
Hazard of offering Sacrifices, when you know 
not, whether they are acceptable to GOD, or 
no: Well, then, replies the Diſciple, we will, 
then, make our Offerings to the Gods, when 
that Day comes, and I hope, God willing, it 
may not be far off and, in another place, - 
the fame Author, having given a large Account 
of that moſt excellent. Diſcourſe, which Socrates 
made, before his Death, concerning the great 
Doctrins of Religion, c. introduces one of his 
Diſciples, replying in the following Manner 
——| am, faith he, of the ſame Opinion with 

vou 

, 9 


- 
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Dromedes, that he might diſtinguith 
between a Divine, and Human Perfon. 


you, O Socrates, concerning theſe Things, that 
to diſcover the certain Truth of them, in this 
preſent Life, is either abſolutely impoſſible for us, 
or at leaſt exceeding difficult; yet, not to enquire, 
with our utmoſt Diligence, into what can be ſaid 
about them, or to give over our Enquiry, before 
we have carried our Search, as far as poſſible, is the 
Sign of a mean, and low Spirit: On the contrary, 
we ought, therefore, by all Means to do one of 
theſe two Things, either, by hearkening to In- 
ſtruction, and by our own diligent Study, to find 
out the Truth, or, if that be abſolutely impoſſible, 
thento fix our Foot upon that, which to Human 
Reaſon, after the utmoſt Scarch, appears beſt 
and moſt probablc, and, truſting to That, ven- 
cure, upon that Bottom, to direct the Courſe of 
our Lives; unleſs a Man could have ſtill ſome 
more ſure and certain Conduct to carry him 
through this Life, ſuch as a Divine Diſcovery of 
the Truth would bel ſhall mention but one 
Inſtance more, and that is of Porphyry, who, 

though he lived after our Saviour's Time, and 
had a moſt inveterate Hatred to the Chriſtian 
Revelation in particular, yet confeſſes in gene- 
ral, that he was ſenſible, there was wanting 
ane Univerſal Method of delivering Men's Souls, 
fen no Sect of Philoſophy had yer found out. 


N ow, 
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Now, as Deciſions of the Intellect 
are, or ſhould be, previous to Acts of 
the Will, when Principles of Direc- 
tion are wanting in the Intellect, the 
Motions of the Will muſt, of C ourſe, 
be irregular ; and, when they are 
but doubtfully received, the Opera- 
tions of the Intelle& upon them are 
proportionably weak, and the Incli- 
nations, in the Will, to Action, ſtill 
weaker, for, according to the Clear- 
neſs, and Meaſure of Conviction in 
the Intelle&, concerning any Truth, 


the more rational and operative are 


the practical Concluſions, which are 
drawn from it, and the more intenſe, 
ad natural is the Motion of the Will 
to act, in Conſequence of ſuch Con- 
cluſions, whereas, a faint Conviction 
moves the Will but weakly, and a 
weak Volition ſeldom ends in Action. 

IN 
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28 An Enquiry into the 

In Conſequence of this Privation, 
or Weakneſs, of true Principles of Di- 
rection, and Motion, in the rational 
Faculties, ſo devious is the Will from 
a regular Purſuit of what is Good, and 
ſuitable to the Original End of Man, 
that we often find in it an Inclination, 
and Propenſion, to what is poſitively 
Evil, and naturally deſtructive of the 
very Body, which even the ſenſual 
Appetite ſhould be ſtudious to pre- 
ſerve For Inſtance, GOD pro- 
vided for the Preſervation of ſenſitive 
Creatures, by their eating ſuch Things, 
as are ſuitable to their Natures, and 
Conſtitutions: That the Means of 
their Preſervation might not be ne 
glected, he planted in them a Natu- 
ral Appetite to ſuch Things : And, 


in order to excite the Appetite to the 
Purfuit, and Uſe of ſuch Means, he 
ſuited 
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ſuited, and conformed the Taſte of 
the Things, to the Palates of the 
Creatures: In brute Animals, this 
Natural Law is inviolably obeyed, the 
Motion of their Appetite being always 
commenſurate to the Means of their 
Preſervation; but, in Man, who had 
a ſenfitive Appetite, ſuited, and pro- 
portioned to the Exigence of the Body, 
and made ſubordinate to the Power, 
and Direction of Reaſon, we find 
preternatural Exceſſes in Meats and 
Drinks, not only beyond the Conve- 
niency, but even the Inclination and 
Safety, of his ſenſitive Nature. 


FRO 4 Sum of Reaſoning, hi- 
therto purſued, I clearly conclude, 
that the true Cauſe of the Purſuit of 


falſe, inadequate Schemes of Happi- 
nods lies in Defeas of Intellet, and 
Will: 


80 An Enquiry into the. 
Will: When the Intellect is directed, 
in its Operations, by a weak or a 
falſe Light, the Will is, of courſe; 
miſguided ; for, as the Soul of Man 
is always in Motion, to ſome Thing 
or other, under the Notion of Good; 
this Motion VF naturally ſets the Intel- 
lect to work, which, when not rightly 
principled, 
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Mat is that Good for the Sons of Men? As 
this was the greateſt Enquiry of the wiſeſt of 
Mea, ſo it is that Problem, which hath tortur- 
ed the Wits, and wearied the Purſuits of moſt 
of the Children of Men, who have been in the 
World: The Univerſality of the Queſtion grows 
from that wreſtleſs Motion, in the Soul of Man, 
after ſome End, which puts every Man, at 
laſt, upon the Proſecution of ſomewhat, as 
his End, though it may be not, upon the 
Speculative and critical Enquiry concerning it. 
As the Ordinary, rational Faculty of the Soul 
reacheth a Man to conclude rationally, though 
he hath not that artificial Reaſon, which is ac- 
quired by Speculation, and Study; and as 
this is the Cauſe, which puts many upon En- 
quiry, and all upon the Proſecution of ſome 


End, ſo the Difficulty of the Deciſion doth 
produce 
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principled, takes that for a Good, 


which either the Conſtitution and 
Temper of the Body incline it to, or 


M preſent 


Lire that Variety of Judgments and Prac- 
0 


e concerning Ends, which are impoſſible all 
to be found true, but poſſibly they may be all 
falſe, inaſmuch as there can be but one ſupreme 
Good, and adequate End of Man, which is his 
true Happineſs: From hence it is, that amongſt 
the ſeveral Determinations of Men concerning 
this Matter, each doth abundantly convince the 
other, to be in Error and Miſtake, and though 
no one doth ſufficiently ſatisfy and convince a 
Man, that it is the right, yet doth it abundantly 
ſatisfy, that the adverſe Opinion is wrong, be- 
cauſe the Truth is, but One, and all the reſt, 
Error; and, though ſome carry more Likelihood 
of Reaſon, than Others, yet they carry ſo much 
Diſtance from Truth, that they are diſcernable 
not to be the Truth, and the Miſtake is not only 
evident to Reaſon, but even to Senſe, 
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82 An Enquiry into the: 


preſent Opportunities ſuggeſt, as 
Pleaſules, or Profits, or Honours, or 
empty Speculations, which are found, 

upon 


As the great Creator did appoint himſelf tobe 
the End of his rational Creature, ſo he implant- 
ed in him a Propenſion, and Motion to that End, 
which Propenſion aad Motion is not a mere Na- 
tural Inclination, but ariſeth from the Fitneſs of 
thoſe high Faculties of Underſtanding and Will 
for ſo excellent an Object, in which Faculties 
he hath placed a Capacity, or Receptibility, in 
ſome meaſure, of himſelf; and as every Power 
is ordained, in Reference to Something elſe, that 
may actuate and perfect it, and, conſequently, 
moves after that Object, whereunto it is ordain- 
ed, ſo this Receptibility, which GOD hath 
placed in the Soul, doth, or, at leaft, naturally 
ſhould move to that Object, which alone can 
fill its Vacuities and Receptiveneſs the Un- 
derſtanding of Man is of vaſt, and boundleſs 
Capacity, receptive of all the Things in the 
World, and Nothing, which is finite, can ſatisfy 
it; hence is it, that it moves from one Thing to 
another to meet with ſomewhat, that may ſatisfy 
its vaſt Comprehenſion could it meet with 
an Object, to which it might be perfectly united, 
and which were large enough to fill it, then 

this 


. 
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upon Trial, incompetent Means of 
Human Happineſs, on Account of 
the vaſt Diſproportion which they 

M 2 bear 


this Faculty of the Underſtanding, in this Act 
of its Knowlege, had its Happineſs, becauſe it 
then had found That, to which it moſt naturally 
moves, and wherein it reſts: Now, Nothing 
can do This, but the firſt and infinite Truth; 
my Underſtanding is as capable of comprehend- 
ing the whole Earth, as it is of a Tennis-ball, 
and, could there be a means to unite the Object 
to wy Underſtanding, were as capacious of the 
Comprehenſion of the Compaſs of the Heavens, 
as it is of either of the former, yet, when I had 
acquired that Knowlege, I ſhould ſtill have a 
Vacnity, which might comprehend a Million of 
Heavens more, for my Underſtanding pares off 
rhe Bulk of Quantity, and the vaſteſt Body takes 
up no more room in my Underſtanding, than an 
Atom; therefore, certainly I conclude, that the 
wiſe GOD, who hath put my Underſtanding 
into ſuch a Motion, that it cannot reſt in the 


Knowlege of the Creature, and is too compre- 
henſive for it, hath appointed himſelf to be the 


End of my Underſtanding, in this Act, or Ha- 
bit of Knowlege, wherein I ſhall find an Ob- 
| ject 


5 
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bear to the Capacity, and Perfection 
of the rational Soul, and to the End, 
to which it was ordained, and fitte@ 


ject, infinitely more than anſwerable to the Va- 
lue, Worth, and Comprehenſion of my Under- 
ſtanding Here it hath an Object, which 
ſatisfies, and fills all its reſtleſs Motions; wherein 
it reads the Satisfaction of all its Doubts and En- 
quiries, and wherein, though upon the firſt View 
it finds more than enough to fill its vaſteſt Com- 
prehenſion, yet every Atom of its Duration 
makes new Diſcoveries of what it thought it 
wanted not, the Object being infinitely too large 
ſor all the ſucceſſive Actings of the Created Un- 
derſtanding to attain unto, much leſs, in one Act; 
an Object, wherein the Underſtanding finds, 
not only Amplitude, but unimaginable Delight, 
while it gazeth on infinite Perfection every 
Power, in the Enjoyment of its full and adequate 
Object, hath Complacency and Acquieſcence, 
which nevertheleſs is nothing elſe, but a circu- 
lar and reciprocal Motion between the Object 
and the Power, the Power moving with full 
Deſire to the Object, and the Object, enjoyed, 
returning it ſelf adequately to the Deſire, with 
ſo ſwift and imperceptible a Motion, that it is 
called the Reſt of that Power. Sir Matthew Hale. 


to 
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to move: Or, ſhould the Intelle& 
catch a tranſient View of the Nature 
of true Happineſs, the Light, which 
it views it in, is ſo faint and fugitive 


a Gleam, and the Conviction, in 


| Conſequence, ſo dim and inevident, 
that it dares not conclude the Purſuit 


of a diſtant Good, which ſheds ſo 


feeble a Light, worthy to be preferred 


to the Fruition of Delights, which a a 


Man is ſure of, and, therefore, the 
ſtrong Competition of preſent En- 
joyment gets the better of weak, in- 
complete Conviction in the Intellect, 
and, conſequently, of all Rational 
Motion and Purſuit in the Wall, 
which, for Want of the Light of Rea- 
ſon to guide it, runs devious of its 
Courſe, and is led captive, by ſenſual 
Appetite, to {laviſh Bondage. 


IN 
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IN Conſequence of this Weakneſs, 
and Irregularity in the Rational 
Powers, Human Nature, according 
to the ſixth Propoſition, can no more 
recover the original Direction, and 
Natural Courſe of Operation, from 
which it departed, till the Cauſe, 
which diverted it from that State, 
ſhall ceaſe to operate, than a moving 
Body, forced into a Curve, can ex- 
ert its natural Inclination to a ſtreight 
Line, and return from the violent, 
preturnatural State it was put into, 
till the Force, which diverted it from 
the Laws of its Nature, is withdrawn 
and exceeded by a greater Force: 
For, when any Thing is diſordered, 
the regulating, reſtoring Power mutt 
be ſuperior in Strength to the Power 
of the Diſorder, for ſuppoſing the 


Moment 


p \ 
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Moment of the reſtoring Power, to 


be barely equal to the Moment of the 


Diſorder, the Quantity of the Diſor- 
der will for ever remain without Di- 
minution, and ſuppoſing the Moment 
of the Diforder of greater Force, than 
the Moment of the reſtoring Power, 
the Quartity of the Diſorder may for 
ever increaſe: The regulating, re- 
ſtoring Power, then, muſt be ſupe- 
rior in Strength to the Power of the 
Diſorder. 


LAꝝ᷑r us, then, examine the Mo- 
ment of the reſtoring Power in the 
preſent Queſtion, and ſee what Pro- 
portion it bears to the Moment of the 
Diſorder: Or, in other Words, let 
us enquire into the Means, which 
Natural Reaſon hath made Uſe of, 
to reſtore Human Nature to its Ori- 
ginal 
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ginal Integrity, and ſee, whether, 
in the ordinary Courſe of Operation, 
they could poſſibly anſwer the End, 
to which they were applied. e 


TI the Intellectual and Moral 
Powers are reſtored to their Original 
Strength and Rectitude, Human Na- 
ture muſt continue in a State of 
Weakneſs and Diſorder : Before, 
therefore, any aſſigned, regulating, 
reſtoring Power can efficaciouſſy ope- 
rate, the Power aſſigned muſt enable 
Human Nature to tread back again 
the Paths of Error, through which 
it ſtrayed, which is the fundamental 
Ground of Recovery from its Diſor- 
der, and to return to the Point of 
Rectitude, from which it diverted, 


which is the healing, ſalutary Effect 
HH 
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of the Operation of the en 
Power. 1744 in! 


IN Conſequence of a Change in 
the Human Intellect, and a rational 
Procedure of the Mind toward Ac- 
tion, the Will, I own, muſt. have 
Diſpoſitions, Deſires, and Reſoluti- 
ons, which prompt a Man to att, 
otherwiſe, than he did before, for ſuch 
is the Natural Conſtitution of the Hu- 
man Mind, that we chuſe and deſire, 
refuſe and determine, accordin g to 
the different Notions, which we form 


of Things, Motions in the Will al- 
ways bearing proportion, in the re- 
gular Courſe of Operation, to the 
Powers and Influences of the Intellect: 
For, the Will, being a rational Fa- 
culty, doth, or ought, to operate in 
a rational Way, with this only Dif- 
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90 An Enquiry into the 
ference from the Opetation of the In- 
tellect, g that though the ſame Thing 
is the Object of both, it is conſidered 
and purſued under different Notions, | 
in like Manner, as the ſame Body 
is the Object of the Eye, as coloured, 
and of the Touch, as hard : For 
Inſtance, though Good is the Object 
of the Intellect, when the Truth, 


g The ſame ſimple, individual Soul confiders, 
and, on due Deliberation, concludes the ſame 
individual Thing, as Good, and, in Conſequence 
of ſuch Deliberation and Concluſion, purſues 
it, as eligible, or fit to be attained: This deli- 
berative Power of the rational Soul is by the 
Schoolmen called Intelle&t, and the elective 
Power, Will, which deliberative and elec» 
tive Powers are, through Inadvertence to the 
natural Procedure of the Human Soul to. Ac- 
tion, vulgarly conſidered, as two Faculties, re- 
ally diſtinct, whereas their Diſtinction is, in 
Fact, merely nominal, as being expreſſive of 
two Acts of the ſame undivided Soul, in order 
to the Attainment of the ſame individual Good, 
or End. 288 4 


Nature, 
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Nature, Circumſtances, Degrees, and 


Fitneſs of it are under Examination, 
it is alſo the Object of the Will, 
when confidered, in Conſequence of 
ſuch Examination, as a Thing de- 
ſirable, and, therefore, the Will is 
only a Motion of the rational Soul, to 
an Union with any Thing, which the 
Intellect concludes Good. 


Wen the rational Powers are dul y 
principled, and furniſhed withStrength 
and Reſolution, ſufficient to perform 
their reſpective Offices; the Intellect 
enabled to ponder with mature Deli- 
ration the Weight of Things, and 
the Will diſpoſed and ready to chuſe 
or refuſe, according to the Moment 
of their Weight and Meaſure, ' in 
Conſequence of this regular Order 
in the Rational OEconomy, the in- 

ferior 
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ferior and Animal Powers of Human 
Nature, the Affections, and Paſſions, 
and Senſitive Appetite muſt, of Courſe, 


ſubmit to the Conduct of Reaſon, and 
to the Choice of the Will. 


Arp, here, I am carried back 
again to reflect, with religious Won- 
der, on the rational and animal 
OEconomy of Human Nature, in re- 
ſpect of the Principles and Powers of 
Moral Action, with which it was 
furniſhed in its Original Formation : 
How ſurprizingly did they conſpire 
to produce the ſame End! With 
what Fitneſs, and Harmony, contri- 
bute to, and borrow from each other, 
mutual Influence and mutual Aid! 
and with what marvellous Mixture of 


Power, and Subordination, ſupport 
and facilitate one - another, in the 
main 


main Buſineſs of their Nature! For, 
according to the Original Frame and 
Conſtitution of the Human Syſtem, 
moral Actions are all placed in the 
Power of the Will, and the Will is 
ſituate in a middle Station, ready to 
be moved to operate, by Appetites 
and Paſſions on the one Side, and to 
be influenced and guided, in its Mo- 
tions and Operations, by the Intellect 
on the other: In this happy Situa- 
tion of the directive and operative 
Powers of Human N ature, a Man 
cannot, rationally, Will! any Thing, 
but what he clearly knows, and what 
he clearly knows, and Rationally 
Wills, his Paſſions and Appetites vi- 
gorouſly excite him to. Divine Pa- 


rent of Beings, how marvellous are 


thy Works! How curious, and deli- 
cate of Texture, the Original Frame 
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of 
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of Human Nature! The Intelle& 
laid 'open to the Light, and Influ- 
ence of Truth | The Will, tractable 
and pliant, with Eaſe and Pleaſure, 
to the Rules and Dictates of Reaſon! 
And the Affections, and Paſſions, 
and Appetites in the Animal OEco- 
nomy, calm and ſubmiſſive, and mi- 
niſterially operative in aiding the 
Powers of the ſuperior Faculties 
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WurN it is proved, then, that Na- 
tural Reaſon is able, by its own Di- 
rection, Influence, and Operation, to 

reſtore the Human Syſtem from a 
State of Weakneſs and Diſorder, to 
the State which I have here deſcribed, 
and which I have, I preſume, more 
directly proved, in another Place, to 
have been the State, wherein Max 
was created, I will readily allow, 

that 
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that there is, in Human Nature, a 
regulating, reſtoring Power, ſuperiot 


in Strength to the Power of the Diſ- 


Oux Enquiry, therefore, now is; 
what Natural Means have been made 
uſe of, to reſtore the Rational and 
Animal Powers to their Original 
Strength and Rectitude, and what 
gucceſs the Uſe of ſuch Means hath 
met with, .in the Natural -Courſe of 
their Operation. | 


ALL Beings upon Earth, ſave Man, 
have acted, regularly and uniformly, 
from the Origin of their Exiſtence to 
this Day, becauſe the Rules, which 
they purſue and act by, are Qualities, 
Inclinations, and Propenſions, blended 
with the Subſtance of their Nature, 
and, 
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and, therefore, can never ceaſe to 
operate, in an uniform Manner, till 
the Eſſence of their Nature is 
changed: But, in reſpect of Man, 
the Caſe is quite otherwiſe, for Prin- 
ciples of Reaſon in the Intellect, by 
which the whole Man is mainly 
ſteered in his Courſe of Action, being 
foreign and adventitious to the Soul, 
theſe Principles, and the Habits ariſ- 
ing from them, may, without an 
eſſential Change in his Nature, be 
quite loſt, or, at leaſt, ſo far diſor- 
dered and impaired, that a Man may 
move in a Courſe, very different from 
his Original Direction. 


AlL Knowledge, then, being un- 
eſſential and extrinſical to the Intel- 
lect, and originally received from 
Q of Senſe, the Intellect, when 

furniſhed 
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furniſhed with Materials of Opera- 
tion by theſe Means, may, by its 


own Natural Strength, deduce from 


them many Inferences and Conclu- 
ſions, of ſignal Uſe to the Conduct 
and Happineſs of Man : but, if the 
Nature of the Object, which it is in 
queſt of, lies beyond the Reach of 
Senſe, the Intelle& can no more diſ- 
cern it, till it is conveyed to it by 
other Means, than a blind Man can 
diſcern Colours, there being no Poſſi- 
bility of any Apprehenſion of it in 


the Intellect, till it can be ſeen in 


ſome ſort of Light. 


A Man may, I own, by the 


Strength of Natural Reaſon, find out 
ſeveral Truths of an high Nature, 
when ſome pre-exiſtent Means of Diſ- 
covery aſſiſt him in the Enquiry ;/:but 
2 O 85 this 
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| this tracing of Truths, through dark 
Paths, is ſo far from being a new Diſ- 
covery, that it is only a confuſed Vi- 
ſion of what the Intellegt had a clear, 
and full view of, in its Original Per- 
fection. 


Bur whatever may be ſaid, con- 
cerning the Power and Sagacity af the 
Intellect, in retrieving certain antique 
Truths, in ſome Meaſure, from utter 
Ruin, there are ſeveral Truths of great 
Moment, . wherein Man is nearly 
concerned, which cannot poſſibly be 
collected and concluded by N atural 
Reaſon, partly, becauſe they lie be- 
yond the Verge of Senſe, and, partly, 
becauſe they are Emanations of the 
Power, and Will, of a free Agent, 
and, conſequently, not deducible into 
eee and Aſſent by rational 
Concluſions: 
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Concluſions : For Inſtance, that all 
Things had the Beginning of their 
Being from a Firſt Cauſe, is an evi- 
dent, Natural Truth, but in what 
Way, and Manner, Things began to 
Be, can never be known by Natural 
Reaſon : That, as Man is endued 
with a rational Soul, he was ordained 
by his Mak ER to a certain End, by 


uſe of rational Means, may fairly be 
concluded by Inferences of Reaſon ; 


Means, by which he was to move, 
muſt incur, not only Privation of 
End, but poſitive Guilt, is alſo rati- 
onally evident : But, that the Pur- 
poſe of G OD ſhould be defeated in 
Relation to the End, to which Man 
was ordained, and what poſitive Pe- 
nalty is annexed to the Violation of 
the Rule, by which he was to be 
O 2 directed, 


and, that Violation of the Rule, or 
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directed, implies Difficulties, which 
never can be ſolved by Natural Rea- 
ſon. . 1 9 


Non can the Will of Man, in his 
mere Natural State, be in a better 
Condition, than his Intelle& : For, 
the Defect of the Will conſiſting in 
the Weakneſs and Diſorder of the Fa- 
culty, in Abſence and Privation of 
practical Principles of Juſtice and 
Holineſs, and, in Conſequence of 
this, in a violent Propenſion to irre- 
gular Motions and vain Purſuits, this 
Defect can never be repaired, but by 
a foreign Aid, ſuperior in Power to 
the Prevalence of the Diſorder, for 
Principles of Juſtice and Holineſs are 
as adventitious to the Soul, as Prin- 
ciples of Truth, and, therefore, when 
Principles of Action are weak, diſ- 

ordered, 
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: ordered, or loſt, the Will can no 
more move, by Virtue of its own 
Power, to a ſuitable End, by proper 
Means, than the Intelle& can deduce 
Concluſions of Truth, when void of 
Materials of Operation : The Weak- 
neſs of the Will, then, cannot be 
cured by any inherent Powers of the 
rational Faculties, but muſt be re- 
ſtored to a regular Motion by Influ- 
ence and Direction of ſuperior Aid. 


I know it hath been the Buſineſs, 
and the Care of wiſe Men, in all 
Ages, partly, by Moral Precepts, and, 
partly, by Inſtitution of penal Laws, 
to reform the Defects, and irregular 
Motions of the Human Will : But, 
as ſuch Methods of Cure are abundant 
Proofs of the general Diſorder, the ill 


Succeſs, which they met with, is an 
evident 
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evident Sympton of the Prevalence of 
of the Diſeaſe, and of the n 
of the Remedy. 


Tnar Human Laws are ineffec- 
tual to this End, is evident, not only 
from Experience, but the Nature of 
Things: For, Human Laws can affect 
only the external Actions of Men, 
the Sources of Evil lying beyond their 
Reach; and, therefore, when legal 
Reſtraints can be removed by Force, 
or their Penalties eluded by Craft or 
Secrecy, there is nothing left to con- 
fine the Will, which, like a mighty 
Torrent, overbearing the Banks which 
ſtopped its Courſe, e doubl ly 
impetuous. 


IN order to ſuccour this Natural 
Weakneſs in Human Laws, and ren- 


der 
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der them more effectual to reſtrain 
the diſorderly Motions of the Human 
Will, the Philoſophers framed, and 
recommended to the Reaſon of Mex, 
certain Laws and Rules of Duty, 
which ſeemed moſt likely to produce 
that End, rightly concluding, that 
the Will would become leſs refrac- 
_ tory, if the Intelle& could be con- 
vinced of the Reaſonableneſs of the 
Duty. 


Bur as Moral Precepts, formed 


and applied to this End, were gene- 


rally founded on falſe, or uncertain 


Principles, they were alſo inforced by 
weak, inadequate Motives, the high- 
eſt Reaſon, which a moral Philoſo- 
pher could produce, to perſuade Men 
to conform their Actions to his Pre- 
cepts, being derived from the Dignity 


and 
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and Beauty of Virtue, the general 
Eſteem which it procures from Mx, 
or the natural Tendency of it to Civil 
Happineſs, which Motives, though 
great Encouragements to Virtue in 
generous Minds, will appear, on the 
leaſt Examination, utterly inſuffici- 
ent, of themſelves, to reftrain and 
ſubdue the ſtrong Propenſion of the 
Will to Vice. 


Ir is alſo mainly to be conſidered, 
that Obligation to moral Duty cannot 
be laid on a firm and ſolid Foundati- 
on, by the utmoſt Strength of Natural 
Reaſon : The Moraliſt tells me, I 
muſt be juſt, ſuppoſe ; but how am 
I obliged to the Practice of this Duty? 
It by his Authority, the Anſwer is 
caſy and natural, he hath no more 
Authority over me, than I have over 
him : 
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him: But Reaſon is on his Side; it 
may be fo, but if I do not fee this 
Reafon, it neither can, nor ought, to 
determine my Actions: But the Law, 
which I live under, obliges me to be 
juſt; perhaps it may, but what 
obliges me to obey this Law, but 
Power ? which if I can ſuſpend by 
equal Power, or elude by Art, I am 
not obhged : But a due Obſervance 
of - the Rules of right Reaſon hath a 
clear Connexion with Happineſs, and 
Violation of the Precepts of Nature 
neceſſarily induces Deformity of Be- 
ing, and Unfuitablenefs of Aion to 
the Dignity of Man: I own it ; 3 
but where is the Code of Rules of 
Reaſon and Dictates of N ature, to 
which every Man may recur, as to 
a wry & Syſtem of moral Duty, pro- 

P ved 
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ved and made out, by clear Deduc- 
tions of Reaſon, to be the Law of 
Nature? And here the Philoſopher 


is to ſeek for the true Ground, as 
well of my Conviction, as of my 


Obedience. 


THurE are I own, ſeveral moral 
Precepts, in the Writings of the Phi- 
loſophers 5, conformable to right 


Reaſon, 


b. The Philoſophers taught indeed many ex- 
cellent Moral Truths; but ſome, upon one 


Occaſion, and upon one Set of Principles, and 


ſome upon another; and all of them were miſ- 
taken in ſome Inſtances of Duty, and mingled 
particular Superſtitions and falſe Notions with 
their good Inſtructions, and built their Doc- 
trine upon no ſure Foundation of conſiſtent 
Principles; and all of them were very imper- 
fect and dcficient, and far from being able to 
make up an entire and complete Scheme of the 
whole Duty of Man, in all Caſes: But now, 
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Reaſon, for the Law of Nature being 
alſo a Law of Conveniency and Or- 
der, it is not ſurprizing that Men of 
great Natural Abilities, and ſtudious 
of the Happineſs and public Weal of 


to put together all the wiſe and good Precepts, 
which ever were delivered by any wiſe Men, 
of any Sect, and in any Age; to improve and 
exalt every one of them to the higheſt poſſible 
Degree of Excellency and Perfection; t ſepa. 
rate and lay aſide all the ſuperſtitious Opiniong 
and Practices, which had been mixed by all, 
or any, of the different Sects of Philoſophers, 
or Teachers of Religion in any Nation, with 
their reſpective moral Inſtructions; and to ſup- 
ply all thoſe Doctrines, wherein both moral 
Poiloſophy, and the additional Inſtitutions of all 
Religions in the World, had in the whole been 
hitherto deficient; and all this, in one plain, 
entire, and regular Syſtem, upon the Founda- 
tion of certain, and conſiſtent Principles; this 
is the peculiar Character of the Chriſtian Inſti- 
tution; and all this cannot, with any Colour of 
Reaſon, be imagined ta have ever been done by 

any Man, but one ſent immediaiely by God, 
on. Clarke's Lectures. 


P 2 Man- 
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| Mankind, ſhould ſometimes happen 


to judge right, even from the Native 
Excellence and Civil Convenience of 
Virtue, without being able to prove 


its Obligations from the true Principles 


of the Law of Nature : But the great 
Misfortune lay here, that even the 
juſt Meaſures of Right and Wrong, 
which civil Laws preſcribed, and Phi- 
loſophy recommended to the Practice 
of Men, are only conſidered, as ne- 
ceſſary Bands of Society, and Con- 
veniencies of civil Life, and are, 
therefore, variable and different, ac- 
cording to the Circumſtances of 
Things, and the different Opinions 
of the ſame, or different Men, con- 
cerning Means of civil Happineſs; : 
but the Natural, and eternal Reaſons 
of their Obligation are no where 

clearly 
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clearly known, and received, as En- 
forcements of a Law, which all Men, 
at all Times, and in all Circumſtan- 
ces, are abſolutely, and indiſpenſably 
bound to obey, and therefore it is 
abſurd in Lawgivers, and Philoſo- 
phers, to expect, that Men ſhould 
pay ſteady uniform Obedience to 
Laws, which they cannot enforce by 
ſteady uniform Reaſons: For, where 
is the Philoſopher to be found, who 
hath ſo clearly demonſtrated the true 
Ground and nature of Moral Duty, 
as to fix the Notion beyond all Con- 
troverſy? Or, could the Philoſo- 
pher reduce Morality to Science, in a 
demonſtrative Method, with Clear- 
neſs of mathematical Proof, how 
could even ſuch a Syſtem of Morality 
prove effectual to the Reformation 


of the World? Have the Bulk of 
Mankind 
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Mankind 5 Time and Strength of 
Reaſon to examine the Evidence of 
Demonſtration, and to carry in their 
Heads long Trains of Proofs and 
Deductions, without which they 
cannot 


1. Thoſe Things, which the Philoſophers 
were moſt fully certain of, and in good Mea» 
ſure underſtand, they were never able to prove 
clearly and diſtinflly enough to Perſons of all Capa- 
cities, in order to their complete Conviction and 
Reformation: Becauſe moſt of their Diſcourſes 
upon theſe Subjects have been rather ſpeculative 
and learned, nice and ſubtle Diſputes, than 
practical and univerſally uſeful Inſtructions 
They proved, by ſtrict and nice Argumentation, 
that the Practice of Virtue is wiſe and reaſonable, 
and fit to be choſen, rather than that it is of 
plain, neceſſary, and indiſpenſable Obligation 


and were able to deduce the Will of GOD, 


only by ſuch abſtract and ſubtle Reaſonings, as 
the generality of Mankind had by no means 
either Abilities, or Opportunities, to under- 
ſtand or be duly affected by: Their very Pro- 
feſſion and Manner of Life led them to make 
their Philoſophy, rather an Entertainment of 
leiſure Time, a Trial of Wit and Parts, an 
Exerciſe of Eloquence, and of the Art and Skill 


af 
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cannot yield a rational Aſſent? And 
in Failure of ſuch Ability and Aſſent, 
what Human Power 1s able to reach 
the Conſcience, and bring the Notion 


into 


of good Speaking, than an Endeavour to re- 
form the Manners of Men, by ſhewing their 
plain and neceſſary Duty: And, accordingly, 
the Study of it was, as Cicero obſerves, una- 
voidably confined to a few, and by no Mears 
fitted for the Bulk, and common Sort of Man- 
kind, who, as they cannot judge of the true 


Strength of nice and abſtracted Arguments, will 


always be ſuſpicious of ſome Fallacy in them : 
None, but Men of Parts and Learning, of Study 
and liberal Education, have been able to profit 
by the ſubtle Doctrines of Plato, or by the ſub- 
lime Diſputations of other Philoſophers, whereas 
the Doctrine of Morality, which is the Rule of 
Life and Manners, ought to be plain, eaſy, and 
familiar, and ſuited fully to the Capacities of all 
Men —— Another Reaſon, why the Philoſo- 
phers were never able to prove and explain, 
clearly and directly, even thoſe Things of which 
they were the moſt certain, to Perſons of all 
Capacities, in order to their complete Convic- 
tion and Reformation, was, becauſe they-never 
were 
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into Practice, fo as to make it the 


Standard of Duty, and the Rule of 


Life? For, Human Power is as ſubject 
to Contempt and Evafion, as Human 
Wiſdom is to Weakneſs and Error. 


were able to frame to themſelves any complete, 
regular, and conſi ſtent Syſtem, or Scheme of 
Things, but the Truths, which they taught, 
were ſingle and ſcattered, accidental, as it were, 
and hit upon by Chance, rather than by any 
Knowledge of the whole true State of Things, 
and, conſequently, leſs univerſally convictive: 
Nothing could be more certain, than that Vir- 
rue was unqueſtionably to be choſen, and the 
Practice of it to be recommended neceſſarily 
above all Things, and yet they could never 
elearly, and ſatisfactorily make out, upon what 
Principles originally, and for what End ultimately, 
this Choice was to be made, and upon ch 
Grounds it was univerſally to be ſupported: 
Hence they perpetually diſagreed, oppoſed and 
eontradicted one another, in all their Piſputa- 
tions, to ſuch a Degree, that St. Auſtin, ſome- 
where out of Varro, reckons up no leſs than two 
hundred and eighty Opinions, concerning that 
one Queſtion, what was the Chief Good, or 
Final Happineſs, of Man. Dr. Clarke's Lectures. 


UrpoN 
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Uro the whole, then, Moral Pre- 
cepts being, in the preſent Queſtion, 
the Contrivances and Compoſitions of 
Human Reaſon , muſt derive all the 

Weakneſs 
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K. The Doctrine of far the greateſt Part of { 
the Philoſophers conſiſted plainly in Nothing, | 
but Words, and Subtilty, and Strife, and empty 
Contention, and did not at all amend even their 
own Manners, much leſs was fitted to reform 
the World: Their Scholars, as Ariſtotle excel- 
lently deſcribes them, thought themſelves greatly 
improved in Philoſophy, and that they were 
become gallant Men, if they did but hear and 
underſtand and learn to diſpute about Morality, 
though it had no Effect at all, nor Influence 
upon their Manners z juſt as if a ſick Man 
ſhould expect to be healed, by hearing a Phyſi- 

cian diſcourſe, though he never followed any 255 
his Directions: Undoubtedly, faith he, the 
Mind of the one was, exactly, as much im- 
proved by ſuch Philoſophy, as the Health of the 
other's Body by ſuch Phyſic: And no. wonder the 
generality of the common Hearers judged of 
their own Improvement of Philoſophy by falſe 
Meaſures, when the enormous Viciouſneſs of the 
Lives of the Philoſophers themſelves made it 


plainly appear, that their Art was not ſo much 
intended 
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Weakneſſes of the Principle, from 
which they flow, and conſequently 
are, in proportion, imperfect and in- 
adequate Rules of Duty; and, having 

no 


intended andi fitted for the Reformation of Mens 
Manners, as to be an Exerciſe of Wit and Sub- 
tilty, and an Inſtrument. of vain Glory 
Whoever pleaſes, may, in Diogenes Laertius, 
and other Writers, find Accounts enough of the 
'Lewdneſs and unnatural Vices of moſt of the 
Philoſophers; it it a Shame for us, ſo much as to 
ſpeak of thoſe Things, which were done of them, 
not only i in Secret, but even in the moſt public 
1 Mil/[anner. I ſhall only add the Judgment of Cicero, 
a Man, as able to paſs a right Judgment in this 
Matter, as ever lived: Do you think, ſaith he, 


| that theſe Things (meaning the Precepts of 


Morality) had any Influence upon thoſe Men, 
(excepting only a very few of them) who taught, 
and wrote, and diſputed about them? No; 
who is there of all the Philoſophers, whoſe 
Mind, and Life, and Manners were conform- 
able to right Reafon? Who ever made his Phi- 
loſophy to be the Law and Rule of his Life, 
and not a mere Boaſt, and Show of his Parts? 
Who obſerved his own Inſtructions, and lived 
in Obedience to his own Precepts? On the 
contrary, many of them were Slaves to filthy 
Luſts, 
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no Sanction, but Human Authority, 
cannot effectually bind the Conſci- 
- ences of Men, which lie beyond the 
Reach of Human Knowledge : Or, in 

Q 2 other 


Luſts, many to Pride, many to Coveruouſneſs, 
Fe. — Beſides, the Philoſophers had not Au- 
thority enough to enforce, what rhey were able 
to prove and explain clearly and diſtin&ly 
enough The Truths, which they proved 
by ſpeculative Reaſon, wanted {till ſome more ſen- 
fible Authority to back them, and make them of 
more Force and Efficacy in Practice; and the Pre- 
cepts, which they laid down, however evidently 
reaſonable and fit to be obeyed, ſeemed {till to 
want Weight, and to be but the Precepts of 
Men: Hence none of the Philoſophers, even 
of thoſe who taught the cleareſt and certaineſt 
Truths, and offered the beſt and wiſeſt Iuſtruc- 
tions, and enforced them with the ſtrongeſt Mo- 
tives that could be, were yet ever able to work 
any remarkable Change, in the Minds and Lives 
of any conſiderable Part of Mankind In 
Speculation, indeed, it may perhaps ſeem poſ- 
ſible, that, notwithſtanding i it may be confeſſed 
Philoſophy cannot diſcover any complete and 
ſatis factory Remedy for paſt Miſcarriages, yet 
the Precepts and Motives, offered by the beit 
Philoſo- 
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other Words, Syſtems of Moral Duty, 
being the Conpoſures of mere Human 
Philoſophy, and the Power, which re- 
quires: Obedience, being alſo merely 
Human, neither the Rule is indiſputa- 
ble, nor the Power unavoidable, and, 
conſequently, the one is too imperfect, 
to inſtruct Men fully, and the other 
too weak, to reſtrain Men effectually. 


Philoſophers, might at leaſt be ſufficient to a- 
mend and reform Mens Manners for the future : 


But in Experience and Practice, it hath on the 


contrary appeared to be altogether impoſſible for 


Philoſophy, and bare Reaſon, to reform Man- 
kind effectually, without the Aſſiſtance of ſome 


other Principle: Far, though the bare natural 
Poſſibility of tlie Thing cannot indeed eaſily be 
denied, yet in this Caſe, (as Cicero excellently 
expreſſes it) in like manner as in Phy ſic, it mat- 
ters nothing, whether a Diſcaſe be ſuch as that 
no Man does, or no Man can recover from it; 


ſo neither does it make any Difference, whether, 


by Philoſophy no Man is, or no Man (ax be, 


made wiſe and good; fo that without ſome 


greater Help and Aſſiſtanee Mankind is plainly, 
/*/t in @ very bad State. Dr. Clarke's Lectures. 


GIVE 


y 
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Grvs me leave to argue ſtill cloſer 
to the Point in Queſtion: Moral Vir- 
tue cannot ſubſiſt, without ſufficient x 
Sanction to bind it on the Conſcience, 
and ſufficient Reward to recommend 
it to our Practice, becauſe, otherwiſe, 
ſhould preſent Intereſt interfere with 
Virtue, we have no Reaſan to prefer 
Duty : g | 


Bur when fignal Advantage is pro- 
poſed in Favour of Virtue, the Choice 
of Virtue is highly rational, becauſe, 
in this Caſe, we do not chuſe Duty 
in Oppoſition to Intereſt, but prefer 
a greater to a leſs Intereſt ; 


Now, take away Obligations to 
Virtue, deduced from the Certainty 
of a future State of Reward, and there 
can remain no Sanction, no Reaſon 
for 
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for embracing i it, but what terminates 
in, 7his Life, which is general F V. re 


ſolved into preſent Rs 01 r popu- 
lar Opinion n 


947 
2510 x 


Bor as Principles of this Kind a are 
ever varying with | mutable Cirenm- 
ſtances, and muſt, at different: Times, 
be purſued by different Methods, 
and contrary Actions, Motives to 
Virtue become the moſt uncertain, 


precarious, and controdictory Things 


in Nature, that is, Motives to Virtue 
utterly ceaſe, for if you deſtroy the 


Coherence and Stability of the Rea- 
ſons, which oblige Men to Virtue, 


Virtue can be nothing but Inas 
ence and Folly. 


Cicero was fo preſſed with the 
Weight of a Refletion on the various 


Contingencies, which in the uſual 
Courſe 


a rale of Ma N. : T7 


Els of Influence and E | &, the 
Goods of Body and Fortune are, lub 
Jet to, that when he comes to explaine 
his own Principles, he is forced to 
turn Stoic, and to apply to Virtue, as 
the ſole Remedy of Human Maladies, 
this being the only Good, which is 
ſatisfactory, fable, and permanent, 
intimate to the Mind, always in his 
Power, and beyond the Reach 82 
Siclerieſs and e 


1 


8. mich he, a das fuch 
-F hing as Virtue, it is entirely ſatisfied 
with it felf, and, in being fo, is above 
Attempts! of Fortune: The true 
Ground of philoſophic Wiſdom is to 
{light all other Things, as Trifles, and 
employ our {elves wholly in this great 
and noble Exerciſe of Life: Thou 
gs" Good of Human Kind! 
Thou 


— — — - 
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Thou Patroneſs of gad Men, and 
Scourge of Vice, how forlorn and 
deſpicable were the Life of Man; or 
Man himſelf, without Thee! Thou 
didſt at firſt found Cities, and call 
that wild Beaſt, Max, out of Caves 
and Dens into Society | Thou wert 
the Author of Civil, and Domeſtic 
Friendſhip Thou art the only. Foun- 
dreſs of Laws, and good Manners! 
To Thee alone we owe the Comfort 
and Happineſs of Human Life, and 
to thy Divine Diſcipline we entirely 
ſubmit our ſelves! One Day, ſpent 
according to thy Precepts, is infinitely 


to be preferred to an Eternity ot 


Vice. 


All. this is greatly ſaid, and that 
inimitable Author abounds with 
Flights of this Kind, in all his Moral 

Works: 
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Works: but, as Virtue, without the 
Certainty of Aa future State, cannot 
ſuhſiſt, as wanting Sanction and Re- 
ward, ſtrong enough to bind and 
enforce it, the main Pillar, ofi which 
he raiſes his magnificent Structure of 
Human Happineſs, ſinks into Ruin, 
and leaves nothing to ſupport the 
Mind, but Schemes of Eloquence and 
pompous Phraſe : For, that Virtue 
is, of it ſelf, a Reward, ſufficient 
to juſtifie our Preference of it to all 
other Things, is a Propoſition, in 
numberleſs Inſtances, falſe in Fact; 
for muſt not Virtue, on this Suppo- 
dition, forego all Things, rather than 
it ſelf, and, therefore, muſt I not, 
in many Caſes, be juſt, and exert 

my Fortitude, with apparent Diſad- 
vantage to my preſent Intereſt, and 
Danger to my Life; perhaps, with 
R Certain 


— 
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certain Loſs of Both? And, how, 
then, can Virtue alone , abſtracted 
J. Men, (that is, the Stoics) who were not 
certain of a future State (though moſt of them 
did indeed believe it highly probable) and yet 
would not give up the Cauſe of Virtue, had no 
other way left to defend it, than by aſſerting, 
that it was, in all Caſes,” and under all Circum- 
ſtances, abſolutely Self-/ufficient to its own Hap- 
pineſs; whereas, on the contrary, becauſe it is 
manifeſtly not Self-ſufficient, and yet undoubted- 
ly the Cauſe of Virtue is not to be given up, 
therefore, they ought from thence to have con- 
cluded the Certainty of a future State: That 
Virtue is truly worthy to be choſen, even merely 
for its own Sake, without any reſpect to any Re- 
compence or Reward, muſt, indeed, neceſſari- 
ly be acknowledged; but itdoes not from hence 
follow, that he, who dies for the Sake of Vir- 
71e, is really any more. Happy, than he who dies 
for any fond Opinion, or any unreaſonable Hu- 
mour or Obſtinacy whatſoever, if he has no o- 
ther Happineſs, than the bare Satisfaction, which 
ariſes from his Reſoluteneſs in perſiſting to pre- 
ſerve his Virtue, and in adhering immoveably to 
what he judges to be right, and there be no fu- 
ture State, wherein he may reap any Benefit of 
that his reſolute Perſeverance: On the contrary, 
1 
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from all other Conſiderations, repair 
the Damage I ſuſtain by firm Ad- 


herence to its Laws ? Virtue, there- 
R 2 fore 


it will only follow, that GOD has made Vir- 
tue, neceſſarily amiable, and ſuch, as Mens Judg- 
ment and Conſcience can never but chuſe, and 
yet, that he has not annexed to it any ſufficient 
Encouragement, to ſupport them effectually in 
that Choice. Brave, indeed, and admirable 
were the Things, which ſome of the Philoſo- 
phers have ſaid upon this Subject, and which 
ſome very few extraordinary Men (of which 
Regulus is a remarkable Inſtance) ſeems to have 
made good in their Practice, even beyond the 
common Abilities of Human Nature; but, it is 
very plain, that the general Practice of Virtue 
in the World can never be ſupported upon this 
Foot, it being indeed neither poſſible, nor truly 
reaſonable, that Men, by adhering to Virtue, 
ſhould part with their Lives, if thereby they 118 

eternally deprived themſelves of all Poſſibility of - 
receiving any Advantage from that Adherence: | 
Virtue, it is true, in its proper Seat, and with 
all its full Effects and Conſequences unhindered, 
muſt be confeſſed to be the Chief Good, as being 
truly the Enjoyment, as well as the Imitation, of 
GOD; bur as the Practice of it is circumſtan- 
tiated in this preſent World, and, in the preſent 
| Stare 
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fore, muſt be recommended, and en- 
forced by a better, and ſtronger Re- 
ward, before it can be ſuperior to 
Attempts of Fortune, and become 
the true Ground of philoſophic Wiſß 
dom, and Human Happineſs. 


Now, however certain it may — 
that there ſhall be a Retribution of 
Recompence in another Life, I do moſt 
peremptorily aſſert, that this future 
State, with the Reward which may at- 
tend it, never yet was, and, Jam con- 
vinced, never can be made out on 
Principles of Natural Reaſon, with 
Evidence of Proof ſufficient to make 


it a ſtanding, uncontroverted Ground 
and Rule of Action, for the T ruth 


State of Things, it is plain it is not it Self the 
chief Good, but only the And to it, as Runuiag 
in a Rate is not, in it Seif, tbe, Prize; but the . 
to i it, Dr. Clarke's Lect ares. * | 
whereof 
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whereof I may fafely appeal to the 
Writings of the Ancients, r I 
am confident, can never, on the 
Foot of Natural Reaſon, be exceeded 
by better, notwithſtanding the high 
and mighty Claim, which Modern 
Deiſts make, to more Natural Sagacity 
and Wiſdom, than their learned Fore- 
fathers pretended to, whoſe Thoughts 

of another Life are at beſt ohcure, and 
their Expectations ſo uncertain, that 
they ſeem, rather to wiſb and hope for, 
than to have any clear Conception of a 
future State n, in Conſequence of the 
Providence 


». As to the Immortality of the Soul, the 
Certainty of a future State, and the Rewards 
and Puniſhments to be diſtributed in a Life to 
come though the beſt Philoſophers could 
not be entirely ignorant of them, yet there was 
ſo much L Doubtfulneſs, Uncertainty, and Unſteadi- 
neſs in the Thoughts and Aſſertions of theſe 
ae concerning them, as could not but 


40919 very 
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Providence of GOD, and his ſuper- 


intendency of Human Actions, in 


order 


very much diminiſh their proper Effect and Influ- 


ence upon the Hearts and Lives of Men II do 
not here think it of any great Moment, that 
there were indeed ſome whole 8 ects of Philoſo- 
phers who abſolutely denied the Immortality of 
the Soul, and peretaptorily rejected all kind of 
Expectation of a Life to come, becauſe theſe Men 
were weak Reaſoners in other Matters alſo, 
though, to be ſure, this could not but in ſome 
Meaſure ſhock the common People, and make them 


entertain ſome Suſpicion about the Strength of 


the Arguments, uſed on the other Side of the 
Queſtion by wiſer Men; but what I now ob- 
ſerve, and which cannot be obſerved without 
Pity and Concern of Mind, is, that even the 
very beſt and wiſe? and moſt couſider able Philo- 
phers that ever lived, notwithſtanding the un- 
deniable Strength o& the Arguments, which 
ſometimes combo them of the Certainty of 
a future State, did yet at other Times, expreſs 
themſelves with ſo much Heſitancy and Unſtea- 
dineſs concerning it, as, without doubt, could 
not bur extremely hinder the proper Effect 
and Influence, which that moſt important Con- 
ſideration ought to have upon the Hearts and 


Lives of Men., I am now, ſaid Sacrates a little 
before 
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order to Reward:? They talk with 
__ Rapture, and Eloquence, of 

Manes, 


before his Death, about to leave this World, 
and ye are {till to continue in it; which of us 
have the better Part allotted us, GOD only 
knows; ſeeming to expreſs a Doubtfulneſs, 
whether he ſhould have any Exiſtence after 
Death, or not — and, again, at the End of 
his moſt admirable Diccourſe concerning the Im- 
mortality of the Soul, I would have you know, 
ſaid he to his Fricads who came to pay their 
laſt Viſit, that I have great Hopes I am now go- 
ing into the Company of Good Men, yet 1 
oy” not be too confident and peremptory in 
: Bur, if Death be only, as it were, a Tranſ- 
1 from hence into another Place, and 
theſe Things, which are told us, be indeed 
true, that thoſe, who are dead to us, do all live 
there, then, (9c. ——— So, likewiſe, Cicero, 
{peaking of the ſame ſubject I will endea- 


vour, ſaith he, to explain what you deſire, yet | 
would not have you depend upon what I ſhall 


ſay, as certain and infallible ; but I may guels, as 
other Men do, at what hall ſeem molt probable, 
and farther than this I cannot pretend to go 
Again, which of theſe two Opinions, faith he, 
(that the Soul is Mortal, or that it is Immor- 

Cath Bel tal 
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Manes, and Ghoſts, and Shades of 
departed Men; of Ely/iar Fields, and 
the 


tal) be true, GOD only knows; which of them 


is moſt probable, is a very great Queſtion And 
again, in the ſame Diſcourſe, after having 
brought all thoſe Arguments, beforementioned, 
in Proof of the Immortality of the Soul, yet we 
ought not, ſaith he, to be over confident of it, 
for it often happens, that we are ſtrongly af- 
fected at firit, with an acute Argument, and 
yet, a little while after, ſtagger in our Judg- 
ment, and alter our Opinion, even in clearer 
Matters than theſe, for theſe Things muſt be 
confeſſed to have Obſeurity in them And 
again, I know not how, ſaith he, when I read 
the Arguments in Proof of the Soul's Immor- 
tality, methinks I am fully convinced, and yer, 
after I have laid afide the Book, and come to 
think and conſider of the Matter alone by my 
ſelf, preſently I find my ſelf fallen again inſen- 
fibly into my old Doubts From all which 
it appears, that notwithſtanding all the bright 
Arguments, and acute Concluſions, and brave 
Sayings of the beſt Phiſoſophers, yet Life and 
Immortality were not ſatisfaforily brought to 
Lisht by bare Natural Reaſon, but Men ſtill 
plainly ſtood in Need of ſome farther and more 
complete 
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the Seats of the Happy; but, as theſe 


pompous Notions were derived from 
8 .. "ae 


complete © Diſcovery. - Plat. in Apolog. Socrat. et 
n Phæd. Cic. Tuſc. Q. lib. 1. id. ibid id. ibid. 
See Dr. Clarke's Lectures. 


Credebam facile opinionibus magnorum vi- 
rorum rem gratiſſimam (animz immortalitatem) 
promittentium magis, quam probantium. Senec. 
F. F piſt. 102. 


Adeo omnis illa tunc Sapientia Socratis de 
induſtria venerat conſultæ æquanimitatis, non 
de fiducia compertæ veritatis. Turtul. de anima. 


Since all rational Creatures by Reaſon of 
that natural Liberty of Will, which is eſſen- 
tially neceſſary to their being ſuch, cannot but 
be capable of exalting and i improving their Na- 
ture by the Practice of Virtue, and the Tmita- 
tion of GOD; and, on the contrary, of de- 
praving and debaling their Nature by the Prac- 
tice of Vice and Alienation of themſelves from 
G OD, it follows undeniably, that it is highly 
agreeable to the Light of Nature and to right 
Reaſon to ſuppoſe, that GOD, the ſupreme 
Governor and Diſpoſer of all Things, will 
finally make a juſt and ſuitable Diſtinction be- 
tween his Creatures, by the Diſtribution of pro- 

8 propor- 
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the Poets, they found them mixed 
with their — and, therefore, 


raiſe 


portionable Rewards and Puniſhmentsz never- 
theleſs, both the Truth it ſelf of theſe final Re- 

wards and Puniſhments was fo far called in 
Queſtion, and rendered doubtful. and uncertain, 
by the Diſputations even of the beſt Philoſo- 
phers, that ever lived; and thoſe, who did, in 
general, believe the Truth and Certainty of 
them, had yer ſo very blind and obſcure No- 
tions of what Nature and Kind they were to be, 
having their Imaginations ſtrangely prejudiced 
with poetical Fictions and fabulous Stories, 
that the ſetting this Matter clear and right, and 
the ſupplying this ſingle Defect in the Light of 
Nature, was a Thing high ly worthy of Divine 
Revelation, it being plainly a very different 
Thing, and of very different Force, as to 
the influencing Mens Actions, for Men to 
be able ro argue themſelves into a reaſonable 
Expeftation of future Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments, and to be certainly aſſured of the Reality 
of them by expreſs Teſtimony of Divine Reve- 
tation: And, accordingly, by Divine Revelation 
in the Goſpel, this Defect in the Light of Na- 
ture is now actually ſupplied, in ſuch Manner; 
Life and Immortality are /o brought to Light, 
and the Wrath of God is /6 revealed from Hea- 


Ven, 
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raiſe their fine, 8 imaginary Structures 


of future Happineſs on Poetic Ground, 
which floated on the Fancy, without 
* into the Heart: There is 


ven, that this very Thing, the clear and diſtinct, 
and conſiſtent Account, which the Goſpel gives 
us of thele final Rewards and Puniſhments 
(which, though indeed in themſelves ſo abſo- 
lutely neceſſary, that without them no tolerable 
Vindication could be made of the Attributes of 
GOD, yet neither by the Light of Reaſon, 
nor by any poſitive Inſtitution of Religion, ex- 
cepting only the Chriſtian, were they ever ſo 
clearly and plainly repreſented ro Mankind, as 
to have their full and proper Force upon the 
Hearts and Lives of Men) this very Thing, I 
ſay, the clear, diſtinct, and conſiſtent Account, 
which the Goſpel gives us of theſe final Rewards 
and Puniſhments, is it ſelf no contemptible Ar- 
gument of the Truth and Divine Authority of 
the Chriſtian Religion: By the certain Know- 
lege of thefe Rewards and Puniſhments it is, 
that the Practice of Virtue is eftabliſhed upon a 
ſure Foundation: Men have now abundantly ſuf- 
ficient Incouragement to ſupport them in their 
Choice of Virtue, and in their conſtant Adhe- 
rence to it, in all Caſes, and under all Circum- 
ſtances, which can be · ſuppoſed. id. ibid. 


32 ſome- 
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ſomething, they conceive, in Man, 
which may eſcape the Grave, but a 
complete Life of eternal Duration af. 
ter the Diſſolution of the Body, which 
is the ſtrongeſt, and ſureſt, and moſt 
operative Motive to Virtue, entered 
little into their Thoughts, and leſs into 
their Perſuaſion. RE 


Wrar noble Uſe would the Saga- 
city and Penetration of Socrates, 
Plato, and Ariſtotle, of Plutarch and 
Cicero, haye made on the. immortal 
Exiſtence of the Human Soul, could 
they have clearly proved the abſolute 
Certainty of it beyond Controverſy, 
and raiſed their Syſtems of Moral Duty 
on Principles of eternal Reaſon, and 
indiſpenſable Obligation : But, from 
many groſs Defects, and inconcluſive 
Arguments, in the, Writings of Men 
of 
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of the moſt exalted, ' improved, and 
refined Natural Abilities, that ever 
appeared in the World, we may fairly 
conclude, that it is a Task, unequal 
to the greateſt Strength of Human 
Philoſophy, to fix moral Virtue in all 
its Branches, upon its true Founda- 
tions, with clear and convincing Evi- 
dence, | 


SurrzR me to purſue the Point, 
which I am ſpeaking to, as far, as, 
[ preſume, it can be carried on Prin- 
ciples of mere Natural Reaſon, 


1. Tun Exiſtence of Things, of 
every Kind, Order, and Degree of 
Being, was a free Act of the Will 
and Power of the Creator: 


2. BRCAusS E 
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2. Baca a Thing a IS, which 
once was NOT, cannot be inferred 
in any fair Way of Conſequence, that 
the wy now able, ſhall not 
ceaſe to Be: 


— 


3. Any Difference in the Duration 
of one Thing, more than of another, 
muſt ariſe from certain Qualities, and 
Modes of Subſiſtence, impreſſed on 
the Texture and Conſtitution of the 
Things, in their Original Formation: 


4. Mr Bodies, conſiſting of Parts, 
naturally and dividedly of different, 
and otherwiſe contrary Qualities, Diſ- 
politions, and Propenſions, are more 
ſubject to Decay and Diſſolution, 
than Bodies leſs compounded, and 
made up of Parts and Properties, 
Naturally leſs inconſiſtent ; and 


Theſe, 
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Theſe, too, are naturally of leſs du- 
rable Exiſtence, than Beings of an un- 
compounded, 
Nature: 


5. As Subſtances of the latter 


Kind, as well as Subſtances of groſſer 
Conſiſtence, were raiſed into Being 


from Non-exiſtence, there is not any 
Thing in the Canſtitution of their Na- 
ture, that can, by mere Virtue of any 


inherent Power, preſerve them from 
Annihilation, which is as much a free 
Act of the Power of the Creator, as 
their Firſt Production into Being: 


6. Tas (> TS Soul cannot be 
Material, becauſe it thinks, reflects, 
deliberates, abſtracts, infers, and per- 
forms many Operations, which can- 
not reſult from any Modification, or 
Refinement of Matter : 


7. PURELY 


uniform, indiviſible 
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2. Bzcayss a Thing ao IS, which 
once was NOT, cannot be inferred 
in any fair Way of Conſequence, that 
the Thing, now exiſting, ſhall not 
ceaſe to Be : 


—_— — 


3. Any Difference i in the Duration 
of one Thing, more than of another, 
muſt ariſe from certain Qualities, and 
Modes of Subſiſtence, impreſſed on 
the Texture and Conſtitution of the 
Things, in their Original Formation: 


4. MixT Bodies, conſiſting of Parts, 
naturally and dividedly of different, 
and otherwiſe contrary Qualities, Diſ- 


poſitions, and Propenſions, are more 


ſubject to Decay and Diſſolution, 
than Bodies leſs compounded, and 
made up of Parts and Properties, 
Naturally leſs inconſiſtent; and 

Theſe, 
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Theſe, too, are naturally of leſs du- 
rable Exiſtence, than Beings of an un- 
compounded, OO" indiviſible 
Nature: 


w 


s. As Subſtances of the latter 
Kind, as well as Subſtances of groſſer 
Conſiſtence, were raiſed into Being 
from Non exiſtence, there is not any 
Thing in the Conſtitution of their Na- 
ture, that can, by mere Virtue of any 
inherent Power, preſerve them from 
Annihilation, which is as much a free 
Act of the Power of the Creator, as 
their Firſt Production into Being: 


6. Tun Human Soul cannot be 
Material, becauſe it thinks, reflects, 
deliberates, abſtraQs, infers, and per- 
forms many Operations, which can- 
not reſult from any Modification, or 
Refinement of Matter: 


7. PURELY 
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7. PurELy, and ſolely, from the 
Human Soul being of an Immaterial 
Nature, the Eternal Duration, or 
Immortality of it, cannot be infer- 


red: 


8. Ir the Human Soul is Immor- 
tal, it is ſo, either, becauſe it was the 
Will of the Creator it ſhould exiſt for 
ever, or, becauſe the Ceſſation of its 
Exiſtence interferes, and is incompa- 
tible with, the Purpoſes, Appoint- 
ments, and Deſignations of Divine 
Providence: 


9. Tux firſt preſumed Cauſe is 
utterly imperceptible to Natural Rea- 
ſon, becauſe the Will of GOD can 
only be known by certain Manifeſta- 
tions of Things, which lie within 
the Reach of the Human Intellect, 

| but 
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but there is not, in the Univerſal 
Compaſs of Nature, as far as it is diſ- 
cernible to the Intellect, the leaſt 
Manifeſtation or Trace to be found of 
the Immortal Duration of the Human 
Soul, though plain Evidences of its 
being Immaterial are deducible, on 
clear Principles of Natural Reaſon, 
from its own Operations : 


10. Narux AL Reaſon, then, muſt 
reſolve the Immortality of the Human 
Soul, as far as it can argue about it, 
into certain Attributes of GOD, re- 
lative to his Providential Superinten- 
dency of the Actions of Men, in or- 
der to Retribution of Reward of Pu- 
niſhment, ſuited to Merit or Deme- 
rit, ariſing from the Obſervance or 
Violation of a certain Law, by which, 


T as 
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but 
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10. NaTurAi Reaſon, then, muſt 
reſolve the Immortality of the Human 
Soul, as far as it can argue about it, 
into certain Attributes of GOD, re- 
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T as 
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as rational Creatures, * are P 
to act: 


11. Ir is true, the Juſtice of GOD 
is inſeparable from his Eflence : It is 
alſo true, that as GOD planted in 
inferior Creatures Inſtincts and Pro- 
penſions, ſuitable to their Natures 
and Ends, he alſo gave to Man a 
Law, anſwerable to the ſuperior Per- 
fection of his Being: And as theſe 
Propenſions are internal to inferior 
Creatures, and rule their Inclinations 
as well as Actions, the Law, given 
to Man, is extended alſo, not only 
to outward Acts, but to the inmoſt 
Motions of the Rational Soul, as the 
main Ground of the Moral Nature 
of the outward Ads: Man, there- 
fore, by Violation or Obſervance of 
this 
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this Law, muſt contract Guilt or In- 
nocence, Merit or Demerit, and, in 
Conſequence, Reward or Puniſhment, 
which is the Sanction of the Law, by 
which he is to act: The Diſtribution 
of Reward or Puniſhment, ariſing from 
Merit or Demerit, is, in GOD, who 
is the Lawmaker, an Act of Juſtice 
But this Juſtice cannot be executed 
on- Man, if the Soul, which is the 
Subject of it, doth not ſurvive the 
Body : 


12. IHavx, I preſume, placed the 
Argument in as ſtrong a Light, as 
the Nature of the Thing can bear, 
and yet I conceive it to be very far 
from being poſitively concluſive of 
the Immortality, or eternal Duration 
of the Human Soul: 


13. FROM 


13. Fron the Juſtice of GON, 
and the Merit or Demerit of Man in 
reſpe& of the End and Law of his 
Being, may be. inferred the Perma- 
nence of the Human Soul after the 
Diſſolution of the Body, which is 
only minifterial to its Operations: 
But, from the permanent Subſiſtence 
of the Soul, cannot be inferred that 
it muſt fubſiſt for ever, becauſe it ne- 
ver can be determined by Natural 
Reaſon, what Quantity and Duration 
of Puniſhment, and, conſequently, 
what Quantity and Duratiou of Ex- 
iſtence, may fatisfy and fill up the 
Meaſure of Divine Juſtice : And In- 
finite Puniſhment” being, on Prin- 
ciples of Natural Reaſon, immeaſu- 
rably inadequate to Finite Tranſgreſ- 
fon, determinable Exiſtence, in the 
Penal 
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Penal Way, bears a rational * 
tion to e Obliquity : 


14 as the Tranfgreſfion Y one 
Human Soul may be vaſtly greater, 
or leſs than another, and as Quantity 
of Puniſhment is, in the Natural 
Order of Things, commenſurate to 
Quantity of Tranſgreſſion, the preciſe 
Quantity eren of Temporary Exiſ- 


of Tranſgreſſion, can never be de- 
ter mined: 


16. As to Reward, in Conſe- 
quence of Merit, however conſiſtent 


Juſtice/ and Goodneſs of GOD to ex- 


Eternity, it never can be poſitively 


concluded 


tence, equal to the preciſe Meaſure 


it may be preſumed to be with the 


tend the Duration of a pious Soul to 
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concluded, on Principles of Natural 
Reaſon, that GOD will ſo extend 
it: Partly, becauſe ſuch Extenſion 
of Exiſtence, in the Way of Re- 
ward, is inſinitely ſuperior to deter- 
mined Merit, which, in the preſent 
Queſtion, is the Ground even of a 
temporary future Exiſtence, in order 
to make Meaſure of Reward equal 
and proportional to Meaſure of 
Merit, which is all that Natural Rea- 
ſon can poſſibly contend for: And, 
partly alſo, becauſe, on Suppoſition 
of eternal Extenſion of Exiſtence, 
this Extenſion is a pure Act of Free- 
Will in the CxkAToRx, and, conſe- 
quently, abſolutely indeducible into 
Knowledge by Rational Conclu- 


fions. 


4 


Hin 


mY / 
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HERE A Natural Reaſon, as far as I 
am able to purſue it, hath put forth 
all its Strength, and muſt remain in 


- In General, that GOD will finally reward 
Virtue and puniſh Vice, ſtands upon the fame 
Foot of Certainty in Natural Reaſon, as the 
Proof of the Being, and of the Government of 
GOD; but in particular, what Degrees, or 
what Duration of Reward or Puniſhment, GOD 
has appoiated to either, cannot be known with- 
out Revelation in Natural Conſequence of 
Reaſon, the Wages of Sin is Death, and that, 
attended with ſuch Circumſtances, and ſuch 
Duration of Puniſhment, as ſhall to the righte- 
ous Judge of the whole Earth ſeem meet; but 
eternal Life is the free Gift of GOD, in no 
Conſequence of Reaſon due Naturally, as a 
Claim of Right, even to innocent and finleſs 
Creatures: It is GO D's mere good Pleaſure to 
give Being to any Creatures at all, and to con- 
tinue them in Being, for what Space of Time 
he ſees fit, in a State ſuitable to the Capacities 
of their ſeveral Natures, and in Degrees of Hap- 
pineſs proportional to their moral Improvements 
but, when they have done all that is their Duty to 
do, this gives them no Right to Immortality, 

nor 
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an anxious State of Doubt and Un- 


certainty, in a Matter of the higheſt 
Moment, till the Human Intellect is 
raiſed and ſupported by ſuperior Aid, 
and thereby enabled to preſent to the 
Soul a clear View of Eternal Dura- 
tion. 

From this ſhort View of the Na- 
tural State of the rational Faculties, 


it is, I preſume, clearly evident, 


nor to any other State, or Degree of Happineſs, 
than what they were qualified for by the origi- 
nal Capacity of their reſpective Natures : If 
Men had never ſinned, yet they would have had 
no Claim, in Point of Juſtice, to be made equal 
ro the Angels; much leſs does the Repentance 
of Sinners put GOD under any Obligation to 
beſtow upon them a bleſſed Immortality: The 
Hope of eternal Life, therefore, both as to the Du- 
ration, and as to the Greatneſs of the Happineſs, 
is founded wholly upon the Promiſe of GOD in 
Chriſt. Dr. Clarke. 

that 
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Uſe of, to reſtore them to their Ori- 
U * 


o. There was plainly wanting a Divine Reves 
lation to recover Mankind out of their univer- 
{al Corruption and Degeneracy, and, without 
ſuch Revelation, it is impoſſible, that che World 
ſhould ever effectually be reformed: For, if the 
groſs and ſtupid Ignorance, the innumerable 
Prejudices and vain Opinions, the ſtrong Paſſi- 
ons and Appetites of Senſe, and the many vici- 
ous Cuſtoms and Habits which the generality of 
Mankind continually labour under, make it un- 
deniably too difficult a Work for Men of all 
Capacities to diſcover, every one for himſelf by 
the bare Light of Nature, all the particular Bran- 
ches of their Duty, but moſt Men, in the pre- 
{ent State of Things, have manifeſtly Need of 


much Teaching, and particular Inſtruction : If 


thoſe, who were beſt able to diſcover the Truth, 
and to inſtruct others therein, namely the wi/e/# 


and beſt of the Philoſophers, were themſelves, 


unavoidably, altogether ignorant of ſome Doc- 


trines, and very doubtful and uncertain of others, 


abſolutely neceſſary to the bringing about that 
great End, the Reformation of Mankind : If thoſe 
Truths, which they were themſelves very cer- 
tain of, they were not yet able to prove and ex- 
plain clearly enough to vulgar Underſtandings: 


IF 


that the Means o, which were made 
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ginal Strength and Rectitude, have 
greatly erred from the End they were 

applied 


F even thoſe Things, which they proved ſuffi- 
ciently, and explained with all Clearneſs, they 
had not yet Authority enough to inforce and in- 
culcate upon Mens Minds with ſo ftrong an Im- 
preſſion, as to influence and govern the general 
Practice of the World, nor pretended to afford 
Men any ſupernatural Aſſiſtance, which yet was 
very neceflary to ſo great a Work: If, after all, 
in the Diſcovery of ſuch Matters, as are the 
great Motives of Religion, Men are apt to be 
more caſily worked upon, and more ſtrongly 
affected, by good Teſtimony, than by the ſtrict- 


eſt abſtract Arguments, ſo that, upon the whole, 


it is plain the Philoſophers were never by any 
Means qualified to reform Mankind, with any 
conſiderable Succeſs: Wen, there was evidently 
wanting ſome particular Revelation, which might 
ſupply all theſe Defe#s: There was plainly a 
Neceſſity of ſome particular Revelation to diſ- 
cover in what Manner, and with what Kind of 
external Service GO D might acceptably be wor- 
ſpipped: There was a Neceſlity of ſome particu- 
lar Revelation to diſcover what Expiation G O D 
would accept for Sin, by which the Authority, 
Honour, and Dignity of his Laws might be ef- 
fectually vindicated : There was a Neceflity of 


{ome 
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applied to, and that Man cannot re- 
cover the Integrity of his Being, by 
Virtue and in Conſequence of the 
higheſt Improvement of the Natural 


ſome particular Revelation to give Men full Aſ- 
ſurance of the Truth of thoſe great Motives of 
Religion, the Rewards and Puniſhments of a fu- 
ture State, which, notwithſtanding the ſtrongeſt 
Arguments of Reaſon, Men could not yet for- 
bear doubting of: In fine, there was a Neceſſity 
of ſome particular Revelation, to make the 
whole Doctrine of Religion clear and obvious to all 
Capacities, to add Weight and Authority to the 
plaineſt Precepts, and furniſh Men with extra- 
ordinary Aſſiſtances to enable them to overcome 
the Corruptions of their Nature: And, without 
the Aſſiſtance of ſuch a Revelation, it is manifeſt 
it was not poſſible, that the World could ever 
be effectually reformed: Ve may even give over, 
faith Socrates, all Hopes of amending Mens 
Manners for the future, unleſs G O D be pleaſed 
to ſend you ſome other Perſon to inſtruct you 
and Plato: W hatever, faith he, is ſet right, and 
as it ſhould be, the preſent State of the World 
can only be ſo by the particular Interpoſition of 
GOD, Dr. Clarke's Lectures. Plat. in Apolog. 
 Socrat. de Repub. lib. 6. 
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Powers of his rational Faculties ; or, 
in orther Words, that there is not in 


Human Nature a regulating, reſtor- 


ing Power, ſuperior in Strength to 


the Power of the Diſorder : 


For the Diſorder, which Human 
Nature complains of, arifing, partly, 
from Weakneſs in the Intellect p, and, 
partly, from Obliquity and Perverſe- 

neſs 


». It may here perhaps be pretended by mo- 
dern Deiſts, that Philoſophy and right Reaſon 
Was, of it ſelf, ſufficiently able to inſtruct and 
preſerve Men in the Practice of their Duty; 
that the great Ignorance and undeniable Corrup- 
tions of the whole Heathen World has always 
been owing, not to any abſolute Inſufficiency 
of the Light of Nature it ſelf, but merely to 
the Fault of the ſeveral particular Perſons, in 
not ſufficiently improving that Light; and that 
Deiſts zow, in Places, where Learning and right 
Reafon are cultivated, are well able to diſeover 
and explain all the Obligations and Motives of 
Mor wy without bclievi ing any Thing of Re- 

velation : 
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neſs in the Will, the Remedy, which 
it hath Recourſe to, muſt anſwer this 

two- 


velation: But this, even though it were true 
(as in the Senſe they intend, it by no Means 
is, becauſe there are ſeveral very neceſſary 
Truths, not poſſible to be diſcovered and ex- 
plained by the mere Light of Nature alone) 
but, ſuppoſing it, I ſay, to be true, that all the 
Obligations and Motives of Morality could 
poſſibly be diſcovered and explained by the 
mere Light of Nature alone, yet even this 
would not at all prove, that there is no Need of 
Revelation: For, whatever the bare Natural 
Poſſibility was, it is certain in Fact, the Wiſeſt 
Philoſophers of old never were able to do it, to 
any effectual purpoſe, but always willingly ac- 
knowledged, that they ſtill wanted ſome higher 
Aſſiſtance: And as to the great Pretences of 
Modern Deiſts, it is to be obſerved, that the 
Clearneſs of Moral Reaſonings was much im- 
proved, and the Regard to a future State much 
increaſed, even in Heathen Writers, after the 
coming of Chriſt; and almoſt all the Things, 
that are ſaid wiſcly and truly by Modern Deiſts, 
are plainly . borrowed from that Revelation, 
which they refuſe to embrace, and, withour 
which, they could never have been able to have 
ſaid the ſame Things. Now, indeed, when our 
whole 
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two-fold Diſorder in Human Nature, 
by reſtoring a ſufficient Degree of 
Light 


whole Duty, with its true Motives, is clearly 
revealed to us, its Precepts appear agrecable to 
Reaſon, and Conſcience readily approves what 
is Good, as it condemns what is Evil; nay, 
after our Duty is thus made known to us, it is 
eaſy, not only to ſee its Agreement with Reaſon, 
but alſo to begin and deduce its Obligations 
from Reaſon : But had we been utterly deſtitute 
of all revealed Light, then, indeed, to have dif- 
covered our Duty in all Points, with the true 
Motives of it, merely by the Help of Natural 
Reaſon, would have been a Work of Nicety, 
Pains, and Labour, like groping for an unknown 
Way in the obſcure Twilight. What Ground 
have any Modern Deiſts to imagine, that if they 
themſelves had lived without the Light of the 
Goſpel, they ſhould have been wiſer than So- 
crates, and Plato and Cicero? How are they cer- 
tain they ſhould have made ſuch a right Uſe of 
their Reaſon, as to have diſcovered the Truth 
exactly, without being any way led aſide by Pro- 
judice or Neglect? If their Lot had been among 
the Yulzar, how are they ſure they ſhould have 
been ſo happy, or ſo conſiderate, as not to have 
been involved in that Idolatry and Superſtition, 
which overſpread the World? If they had join- 

| ed 
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Light and Knowledge to the Intellect, 
in order tq enable it to diſcern, and 


A 


ed themſelves to the Philoſophers, which Sect 
would they have choſen to have followed? And 
what Book would they have reſolved upon to be 
the adequate Rule of their Lives and Conver- 
ſations? Or, if they ſhould have ſet up for them- 
felves, how are they certain, they ſhould have 
been skilful and unprejudiced enough to have 
deduced the ſeveral Branches of their Duty, and 
applicd them to the ſeveral Caſes of Life, by 
Argumentation and Dint of Reaſon ? Ir is one 
Thing to ſee that thoſe Rules of Life, which 
are beforehand plainly and particularly laid be- 
fore us, are perfectly agreeable to Reaſon; and 
Another Thing to find aut thoſe Rules merely by 
the Light of Reaſon, without their having firſt 
been any otherwiſe made known———afſuredly 
all Men are not equally capable of being Philoſo- 
phers, though Men are equa/ly obliged to be reli- 
gious———— The Truth at the bottom is plainly 
this All the great Things, that modern 
Deifts affect to fay of Right Reaſon, as to its 
Sufficiency in diſcovering the Obligations and Mo- 


tives of Morality, is only a Pretence. Dr. Clarke's 
Lectures. 


Men, who zow think that no Revelation was 
ever neceſſary, but that the Want might always 


have 
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a ſufficient Degree of Rectitudè to 
the Will, to enable it to purſue the: 
* | truc 


bave been ſufficiently ſupplied. by the Uſe: oß 
Human Reaſon alone, do not State the Matter 
fairly, becauſe they unwarily confound part of 
that Light, which we inſenſibly receive by the 
Revelation of the Goſpel, with that Light of. 
Nature, which Men had before it, that i is, they 
do not diſtinguiſh between thoſe Notions, which 
the mere Heathen World were in poſſeſſion of 
before, and thoſe, which they attained to after 
the Preaching of the Goſpel; and yet whoever 
carefully conſiders it, will find that Chriſtianity 
made a very conſiderable Alteration, both in the 
Notions and Practices even of thoſe, who con- 
tinued obſtinate Oppoſers of its Eſtabliſhmenr 
and though their Manner of Writing was 
not ſo polite, as that of ſome of the more ancient 
Philoſophers, yet their Thoughts and Reaſon- 
ings were much improved And as for our 
Modern Deiſts, who have any tolerable Notion 
either of Natural Religion, or true Morality, 
they are more beholding for it to that Light of 
Revelation, in the midſt of which they live, and 
which has greatly cleared up, and firmly eſta- 
bliſhed the Principles of Reaſon, than to any of 
thoſe Human Diſcoveries, which Philoſophers, 
utterly deſtitute of ſuch Revelation, or living 
before 
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true End and Happineſs of an Human 
Being: But, as the Intelleg and 
Will are the principal, leading Fa- 
culties in Human Nature, than which 
there are not any other Faculties of 
greater Strength and Efficacy; and, 

X ag 


before it, could certainly lead them to: So that 
when Men argue againſt the Neceſſity, or Uſe- 
fulneſs of Revelation from the preſent Improve- 
ment of Reaſon, they argue againſt Fact and 
Experience; and if they were not both very un- 
grateful, in diſowning and deſpiſing that Light, 
whereof they enjoy ſo great Benefit, without 
conſidering it; and extremely vain, in thinking 
ſo much better of their own Natural Abilities, 
than they do of thoſe of all the greateſt Men, 
in the Times preceding the Light of the Goſ- 
pel, they could not but think it more likely, 
that ſuch wiſe and ſerious Men as Socrates, He- 
raclitus, Plato, Cicero, and others, ſhould under- 
ſtand the State of the World in their own Time, 
and know how much could be done in that 
State, towards finding true Religion, and bring- 
ing Men to the Practice of it upon the Foot of 
mere Human Reaſon, much better than we can 
do at this Diſtance, when we cannot be ſenſible 


of 
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as every Diſorder muſt be ſet right | 
by Application of Means, ſuperior in 
Power to the Force of the Diſorder, 
the Recovery of Human Nature from 
a State of Weakneſs and Corruption 


muſt neceſſarily be derived from 
extrinhc 


of the Want of Revelation experimentally, be- 
cauſe we are prevented by the antecedent En- 
joyment of it. Men, who are bred and brought 
up in Chriſtian Countries, where the great Prin- 
ciples both of Natural and revealed Religion 
are commonly profeſſed and diſcourſed of with- 
out Diſtinction, and our whole Duty, with all 
the proper rational Morives of it, are made Parts 
of ordinary Inſtruction, even though they have 
never ſtrictly conſidered the additional Evidence, 
which Revelation gives, yet will be able to ſee, 
how agrecable to Natural Reaſon and Conſcience 
many Things in this Light now appear to be, 
which they could never have ſo clearly diſcover- 
ed, if they had not been ſo effectually, though 
to theinſdlves inſenſibly, aſſiſted. It is not 
always eaſy to diſcern, how much of that Stock 
of Knowles ge, which any Man has, was acquir- 
ed, purely, by his own induftrious Application 


of his Thoughts, and how much by the exter- 
nal 
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extrinſic Aid, ſuperior in Strength to 
the Malignity of the Diſorder, it be- 
ing as impoſſible for the Human In- 
tellect and Will to recover, in any 
other way, the Knowlege and Rec- 
titude they departed from, as for a 
Diſeaſe to cure it ſelf. 


nal Teaching of others; but yet it is always 
evident, that without the latter he could not 
have made ſo great a Progreſs, as not to need 
any more Teaching for the future: So though 
there be n no Occaſion for any new Revelation 
to make Principles of Natural Religion better 
underſtood, fince we can, by the Help of that 
Light, which we have already had from Heca- 
ven, make ſuch Uſe of our Natural Reaſon, as 
to ſee our original Obligations in points of Re- 
ligion and Morality, yet, without that Light, 
Men were fallen into ſuch a Maze of Uncer- 
rainty, that it is evident the wiſeſt of them could 
not, of themſelves, find the Way out of it: And 
why ſhould any Man zow think, that, if he had 
been in the ſame State, he ſhould have had better 
Succeſs? Biſhop Leng's Lectures. 


8 Tuts 
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Ts being the Natural Condition 
of Max, in his degenerate State, 
what Atonement can he poſlibly 
make to the Author of his Being, for 
the Violation of a Law, impoſed on 
him in his Original Formation, in 
order to a certain End, to which, by 


Virtue of that Law, he was obliged to 
move ? | 


Grve me Leave to clear this Point 
in a Way, which is, I preſume, 


ſtrictly regular, and concluſive: 


Mrans, made uſe of by Beings, 
merely Natural, in order to their ſe- 
ſeyeral Ends g, are that Law, Rule 


Oo 


5. The learned Mr. Hooker hath a Paſſage, in 
his excellent Works, ſo pertinent to the Subject 
which I am now upon, and ſo enlivened and 
beautified with poetic Images, that I am per- 

ſuadcd 
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or - Order, which was impreſſed on 
them in their Creation, with- Incli- 
nations and propenſions ſuited, and 


ſuaded it cannot fail to entertain the ingenious 
Reader. 


If Nature ſhould intermit her Courſe, and 
leave, though it were but for a while, the Ob- 
ſervation of her own Laws; if thoſe principal 
and Mother-Elements of the World, whereof 
all Things, in this lower World, are made, 
ſhould loſe the Qualities, which they have; if 
the Frame of that heavenly Arch, erected over 
our Heads, ſhould looſen or diſſolve it ſelf; if 
celeſtial Spheres ſhould forget their wonted Mo- 
tions, and by an Irregular Volubility turn them- 
ſelves any way, as it might happen; if the Prince 
of the Lights of Heaven, which now, asa Giant, 
doth run his unwearied Courſe, ſhould, as it 
were, through a languiſhing Faintneſs begin to 
ſtand and reſt himſelf; if the Moon ſhould wan- 
der out of her beaten Way; the Times and Sca- 
ſons of the Year blend themſelves by Diſorder 
and confuſed Mixture; the Winds breath out 
their laſt Gaſp; and the Fruits of the Earth pine 
away, like Children at the withered Breaſts of 
their Mother, no longer able to yicld them Re- 
lief; what would become of Man himſelf, whom 
all theſe Things now ſerve! 


naturally 
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naturally tending, to the Obſervance 
of that Law: 


Tuts Law of Nature, with the re- 
gular Procedure of Things in Conſe- 
quence of it, is a plain Proof of a 
Lawgiver : For, though Natural 
Things, purſuant to this Law, move 
regular and uniform, when not diſ- 
turbed by outward, Cauſes, this Uni- 
formity of their Motion is ſo far from 
being an Argument, that the Law, 
by which they move, did not proceed 
from a voluntary Agent, that it 
proves the contrary, and is a plain 
Evidence of the Wiſdom and Power 
of the Lawmaker, who foreſaw and 
ordered Things in ſuch Manner, that 
one uniform Law, or Rule, ſhould di- 
rect their Motions to their ſeveral 
Ends, without Alteration : For the 

Change 
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Change'of a Law implies Imperfec- 
tion in the Law, and want of Fore- 
fight in the Maker of it to diſcern the 
Emergencies, which induce an Alte- 
ration; but, as Nothing can Be, 
which did not previouſly exiſt in the 
Knowlege and Power of the Firſt 
Cauſe of Beings, all Rules and Ten- 
dencies to Motion, impreſſed on Na- 
tural Things in their Original For- 
mation, are regularly and uniformly 


ſubſervient to the Purpoſes and * 


for which they were e e 


Tus Law of Nature, then, in 
inferior, ſenſitive Creatures, is that 
regular, orderly, Courſe of Motion 
and Operation, wherein their MAKER 
placed them, and is evidently mani- 
feſt in their Natural Tendencies and 
Propenhons to A Protection of their 

Beings, 
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Beings, and Propagation of their 
Kinds, which are the main Ends, to 
which they are to move: And the 
Relation, which Man, the only In- 
tellectual, Voluntary Being upon 
Earth, hath to the Firſt Cauſe, and 
the End, to which this ſuperior Being 
was Originally directed, may be col- 
lected from the following Propoſi- 
tions, which are too evident to re- 
quire a Proof: 


1. Taz Diſpoſition of every Thing, 
to a certain End, was an Act of the 
Will, and Power of the Creator of 


Beings : 


2. Tux End, to which every 
Thing moves, 'in the regular Courſe 
of Operation, is its own Preſervation, 
and Perfection : 


2. As 
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12 3. As the Being of Things is dif- 
ferent, in Nature and Degree of Ex- 
cellence, their Perfections are alſo 


different, in Proportion to the De- 
grees of their reſpective Excellence : 


4. ALL Creatures, therefore, in Or- 
der to move to their ſeveral Preſerva- 
tions, Perfections, and Ends, have 
ſuitable Inclinations, Diſpoſitions, and 
Motions placed in them, as Rules 
and Means, Naturally conducing to 
the Purſuit, and Attainment of ſuch 


Rack: : 


5. Max hath Lomerking in his 
Conſtitution, common to inferior 
Beings, and, therefore, in that Re- 
ſpect, is directed to the ſame Natural 
End, by the ſame Natural Law, 
which other Creatures regularly pur- 
ſue: 


9 6. Bur 


* 
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6. Bur, as MAN hath an higher 
Degree of Being, than other Crea- 
tures, he hath, in Conſequence of 
this Superiority. of Being, an higher 
End, which he is, or ſhould be car- 
ried to, and an higher and different 
Law, in order to that End, the Pur- 
fuit whereof is his greateſt Wiſdom, 
becauſe he acts conformable to the 
Will of his Maxzs, and moves to an 
End, ſuitable to his Nature, by 
ſuitable Means : 


7. Man : therefore. without The: 
ſuit of this End by Uſe of proper 
Means, either, moves not to a pro- 
per End, or, by ſuch a Rule, whereby 
it is impoſſible to attain the End, to 
which he moves: 


8. Tuar Rule, then, Principle or 
Inſtinct, by which Things Natural 


arc 


+ 


* 
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are carried to their ſeveral Operations 
and Ends, is, in reſpect of Man; a 
Law, becauſe Man is endued with 
Intellect and Will, and: therefore, 


capable of an higher Rule of Action, 


than inferior Creatures can be ſub- 
Jour to: 


9. As the inberrupdon of this 
Rule, or Principle, in Natural Things, 
would induce an Obliquity and Irre- 
gularity in their Motions, and there- 
by divert them from that End, which 
they might otherwiſe effectually pur- 
ſue, the Violation alſo of this Law, 
given to Man, in order to direct him 
to move to a certain End, muſt, by 
neceſſary Conſequence, divert him 
from the Attainment of that End, and 
he doth, by Virtue of this Diverſion, 
not only contract Deformity and Un- 

3 ſuitable- 
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ſuitableneſs of Action to the Will and 
Deſign of his Mak ER, but moreover 
incur poſitive Puniſhment for the Vi- 
olation of a Law, which he ſhould, 
and might have obeyed: For Loſs of 
End and Deformity of Being may 
caſually be contracted by Creatures, 
void of Intellect and Will, but when 
a Law is given to a Rational, Free 
Agent, the Violation of the Law, un- 
der ſuch Circumſtances, implies not 
only a privative Offence, which a 
privative Puniſhment is adequate to, 
but implies alſo an Act of poſitive 
Oppoſition and Diſobedience to that 
Duty and Subjection, which he owes, 
and is enabled to perform, to his 
Maxrer: And, therefore, it is juſt, 
and, in the Natural Courſe of Things, 
rational, that there ſhould be added, 


as a Sanction to that Law, a poſitive 


Penalty, 
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Penalty, that, as Obedience of the 
Law would have carried Man to the 
Fruition of a poſitive Good, the Diſs 
obedience of it ſhould be attended 


with more than mere Privation of that 
Good: 


10. Now, by what C gina 
Means can Man, who hath offended 
his Maxzs by erring from the Origi- 
nal Law of his Being, expiate r the 

a 4H Guilt 


7. That, which of all other Things, the wiſeſt 
and beſt of the Philoſophers were molt abſolute- 
ly and unavoidably ignorant of, and yet which, 
of all other Things, was of the greateſt Impor- 
tance for ſinful Men to know, was the Method, 
by which ſuch as have offended God, may yet again 
reſtore themſelves to the Favour of God, and to the 
Hopes of Happineſs: From the Conſideration of 
the Goodneſs and Mercifulneſs of GOD, the 
Philoſophers did indeed very reaſonably hope, that 
GOD would ſhew: himſelf placable to Sinners, 
and might be ſome Way reconciled, but when 


we come to enquire more particularly what Pro- 
pitiation 


"X.. 2. > W- — IS 


>» 
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Guilt of that Offence ? That GOD, 
againſt whom the Offence is commit- 
ted, may, by an Act of free Will, remit 
the Guilt, is an undeniable Truth: 


pitiation he will accept, and in what Manner this 
Reconciliation muſt be made, here Nature ſtops, 
and expects with Itupatiente the Aid of ſome 
particular Revelation: That GOD wiltreceive 
returning Sinners, and accept of Repentance; 
They cannot certainly know, to whom he has not 
declared that he will do ſo; for, though this be 
the moſt probable and only Means of Reconcilia- 

tion, that Nature ſuggeſts, yet whether this will 

be alone ſufficient, or whether GOD will not re- 

quire ſomething farther for the Vindication of his 
Juttice, and of the Honour and Dignity of his 
Laws and Government, and for the expreſſing 
more effettually his Indignation againſt Sin, before 
he will reſtore Men to the Privileges they have 
forfeited, they cannot be ſatisfaforily aſſured: For 
it cannot poſitively be proved from any of 


GOD's Attributes, that he is abſolutely obliged to 


pardon all Creatures all their Sins at all Times, 
barely and immediately upon their Repenting; 
there ariſes therefore from Nature no /ufficien: 
Comfort to Sinners, but anxious and endleſs 


Sollicitude about the Mans of appeaſing the 


Deuy : 


> 
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But, whether GOD will remit it® 
Or, by what Means? Or, upon 
what Terms ? are Queſtions, which 
never can be ſolved by Natural Rea= 
ſon: That Man hath violated the 
Law of his Being, hath been evidently 
proved; and it is equally evident, 
that there is not any Thing, in the 
Natural Powers of Man, which bears 
the leaſt Proportion, in the Way of 
Atonement, to the Guilt "Of the 


Deity : Hence thoſe diverſe Ways of Scud. 
cing, and numberleſs Superſtitions, which over- 
ſpread the Face of the Heathen World, but 
were ſo little ſatisfactory to the wiſer part of 
Mankind, even in thoſe Times of Darkneſs, that 
the more confidering Philoſophers could not for- 
bear frequently declaring, that they thought thoſe 
Rules could ayail little or nothing towards ap- 
peaſin the Wrath of a provoked GOD, or 
mak ing their Prayers acceptable in his Sight; 
but that Something ſtill ſeemed to them to be 


wanting, though they knew not what. Dr. 
Clarke. 2 


of ence, 


* — - 
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Offence, for when Man hath done all 
he can, it is no more than he was 
obliged to do, and, therefore, cannot, 


in any Meafure, expiate for what he 
was obli — not to have done. 


| "x N Hl deplorable, Condition, 
then, is Human Nature left, on mere 
Principles of Human Reaſon! and 
how deteſtable are the Doctrines of 
Men, who labour, with malicious 
Induſtry, to deprive Human Kind of 
all the Aids and Conſolations of Re- 
velation, and Divine Grace | Re- 
vealed Religion, as commonly re- 
ceived, opens to the Intellect, in a 
clear Light, the whole Scene of 
Things I have been ſpeaking to, 
which, on the Foot of unaſſiſted 
Reaſon are altogether inexplicable, 
and gives a plain, conſiſtent, ratio- 

nal 
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nal Account of Human Nature from 
its Origin to this Day : It deſcribes 
the Original Perfection, wherein Hu- 
man Nature was created, and for 
ſome Time continued: It ſets forth 
the Defection and Degeneracy of Hu- 
man Nature from this Original State, 
together with the Cauſes, which pro- 
duced this mighty Change, and the 
diſorderly Effects, which enſued upon 
it: It ſhews the certain and only 
Cure of the Weakneſſes and Diſorders, 
under which it laboured, and hath 
preſcribed a Regimen and Rules of 
Practice, which, if attended to and 
properly . purſued, will effectually 
prevent all Danger of Relapſe : And 
hath opened to us, on our Departure 
hence, a ſure Paſſage to endleſs Hap- 
pinels. . * 4 
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Bur I ask Pardon for this ſhort 
Digreſſion from my Subject, and re- 
turn to Points, at preſent, more per- 
tinent. 


In Proſecution of my Enquiry in- 
to the Natural State of Man, I find 
my ſelf inſenſibly led to examine, what 
Conſequences and Effects neceſſarily 
reſult, in the ordinary Courſe of Ope- 
ration, from the Principles, upon. 
which a Man muſt argue and act, 
who aſſerts the Sufficiency of Natural 

Reaſon to all the Purpoſes and Ends 
of his Being; and, I conceive, I. 


cannot place ſuch a Perſon in a 
clearer Light, than to conſider him, 


as a Member of the collective Body of 


Mankind, in reſpect of religious Duty 


to the Creator of Beings, or, as a Mem- 
ber of Civil Soceity, acting, in a Mo- 


ral 
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ral Way, in Conſequence of his own 
Principles. 


DetsT, which is the Name Men 
of this Claſs are fond of being diſtin- 
guiſhed by, is a Man, who believes a 
GOD, and Deiſm, the Profeſſion of 
that Belief, expreſſed in ſuitable Acts. 


Tre Belief of a GOD is ſo far 
from being excluſive of the Belief of 
any other Thing, which is conſiſtent 
with proper Ideas of the Divine Na- 
ture, that, if I have not clear De- 
monſtration, from ſuch Ideas, of the 
Impoſlibility of the Thing propoſed, 
I may and ought to examine the 
Probability of that Thing, and give 
more or leſs Credit to it, in pro- 
portion to the Strength of the Evi- 
dence, | | 


2 2 Tux 
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Tre Reaſon, therefore, why a 
Word, ſo innocent in its Natural 
Senſe, and of ſuch extenſive Lati- 
tude, is applied to a particular Num- 
ber of Men, who have little, or, per- 
haps, no Right to it, muſt ariſe 
from fixing ſomething Negative to the 
Signification of the Word, which, in 
its genuine Meaning, it cannot im- 
Port. 


In Conſequence of this Negative 
Senſe of the Word, they, who im- 
poſe the Name, imply in it at leaſt 
a Denial of the Grounds of Reveal- 
ed Religion, in which Acceptation 
the Word is ſtretched too far : And 
they, who aſſume the Name, and 
at the ſame Time deny the true 
Grounds of Natural Religion, per- 


vert the Word, direly contrary to 
what 
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what it ſignifies, and uſurp a Title, 
which they have no Right to: For, 
though the Belief of a GOD doth 
not conſequentially imply the Belief 
of Revealed Religion, it conſequen- 
tially implies a Senſe of Divine Wor- 
{ſhip and Moral Duty, which is the 
true Ground of Natural Religion, 
and, therefore, though the Denial of 
Revelation doth not- properly make 
a Man a Deift, in the ſtrict Senſe of 
the Word, yet the Want of Natural 
Religion doth abſolutely hinder him 
from being a = in wy Senſe. 


FroM this Difference, i in Reine 
ariſe two Deiſtic Sects, the Real and 
Nominal, the one, denying the Au- 
thority and Uſe of Revealed Reli- 
gion, and the other, corrupting and 

perverting 
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perverting the true Grounds and Prin- 
ciples of Sear. 


Tux real Deiſt J refer, at preſent, 
to the preceding Part of this Enquiry 
into the Natural State of Man, and 
the Inſufficiency of the intellectual 
and moral Powers of the Human 
Mind to the Original, genuine Pur- 
poſes, and Ends of his Being: And, 
if what is there aſſerted, and, I pre- 
ſume, fairly deduced from clear Prin- 
ciples of Reaſon, hath not convinced 
him of the abſolute N eceſſity of a 
ſuperior Aid, I promiſe to ſtrengthen 


and confirm my Proofs, when I pro- 


ceed to a ſubſequent Enquiry into the 


rational Evidence and Certainty of 


Revelation, as it is ſupplemental to 
Natural Religion, and propoſes effec- 
tual Means to repair the Defects and 


Weak- 
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Weakneſſes of Human Nature, and, 
conſequently, to reſtore Man to a 
Capacity of the Happineſs his Car a- 
rox deſigned him for, in his Original 
Formation, which the higheſt Powers 
of mere Natural Reaſon cannot 
effect. 


Lzavinc, therefore, this Argument 
with the Real Deiſt, on the Foot I 
have here placed it, till he and 1 
meet again, I propoſe, in the enſuing, 
Part of this Enquiry, to confer with the 
Nominal Deiſts, who are vaſtly more 
numerous, and more hurtful to Man- 
kind, in Proportion as they act on 
Principles more corrupt, and, conſe- 
quently, more deſtrufiive of Moral, 
Duty, and Social Happineſs: And, 
I conceive,, the faireſt Method, I.can; 
take, of, maintaining an Argument 
5 | with 
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with ſich Men, is to oppoſe a Real 
Deiſt, who beſt knows the Prin- 
ciples which the Other acts upon, to 
a Nominal, and ſee in what Con- 
cluſfion the Points in Queſtion muſt 
neceſſarity end, my Deſign of annex 
ing this to the previous Part of the 
Enquiry being little more, than to 
take a View of Deiſts in their ſeveral 
Lights, and to ſhew, that the Nomi- 
nal Deiſt is, on Principle and in Fact, 
as great an Enemy to Moral Virtue 
and Civil Society, as the Real Deift 
15 to revealed Religion. | 


IT is not ſimply the Word, GOD, 
but the Idea, fixed to the Word, 
which can have any Influence on 
the Minds and Morals of Men, and 
Ideas, improperly formed of GOD, 
may probably have a worſe Influence 

than 
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than no Ideas at all : It is, therefore, 
highly neceſſary to enquire, whether 
Men, who own, and ſeem to glory 
in the Name, do not take away the 
Reality of the Thing, or at leaſt in- 
ſinuate a corrupt Senſe of it. 


My Intention is not, to enquire 
into the ſeveral Sorts of Gods 3, 
whom Men of this Frame and Caſt of 

A a Mind 


s: Take an accurate account of various Geds 
and Spirits, that obtained arnong the ancient no- 
minal Deilts, from the Philoſopher of Malmesbury 
he unformed Matter of the World was 
a God, by the Name of Chaos The 
Heaven, the Ocean, the Planets, the Fire, the 
Earth, the Winds, were ſo many Gods 
Men, Women, a Bird, a Crocodile, a Calf, a 
Dog, a Snake, an Onion, a Leek, deified=—to—— 
They filled almoſt all Places with Spirits, called 
Dæmons The Plains, with Pan and Sa- 
tyres; the Woods, with Fauns and Nymphs; 
the Sea, with Tritons; every River and Foun- 
tain, with a Ghoſt of his Name, and with 
Nymphs; every Houſe, with its Lares, or Fa- 

miliars; 
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Mind create to themſelves, as Tem- 
per or Genius inclines them, but if, 
in purſuing ſome of their principal 
Hypotheſes, I ſhew the miſchievous 
Effects, which ſuch Opinions neceſ- 
ſarily derive upon the Moral and Civil 
State of Things, I ſhall prevail, I pre- 
fume, on all Friends to Mankind to 
concur with me in declaring their 


Deteſtation of Principles, directly 
tending 


miliars; every Man, with his Genius; Hell, 
with Ghoſts, and Spiritual Officers; and, in 
the Night Time, all Places, with Larvæ, Le- 
mures, Ghoſts of Men deceaſed, and a whole 
Kingdom of Fairies and Bugbcars They 
alſo aſcribed Divinity, and built Temples to mere 
Accidents and Qualities, as Time, Night, 
Day, Peace, Concord, Love, Contention, Vir⸗ 
tue, Honour, Health, Ruſt, Feaver, and the 
likez which, when they prayed for or againſt, 
they prayed to, as if there were Ghoſts of thoſe 
Names, hanging over their Heads, and letting 
fall, or with-holding that Good or Evil, for 
or apainſt which they prayed — hy in- 
voked 


eee os 
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tending to Irreligion, and the utter 
Ruin of Human Societies, 


Bzecavss Hobbes, the Father of mo- 
dern Deiſts, could not reliſh the Sound 
of Immaterial Subſtances, ſome Men , 
without conſidering whether they are 

A 2 able 


voked alſo their own Wit, by the Name of 
Muſes; their own Ignorance, by the Name of 
Fortune; their own Luſt, by the Name of Cupid 3 
their own Rage, by the Name of Furies; their 
own Privy- Members, by the Name of Priapus 
and attributed their Pollutions to Izcubi and 
Succube : Inſomuch, that there was Nothing, 
which a Poet could introduce, as a Perſon, in 
his Poem, which they did not make cither a 
God, or a Devil. Leviath. ch. 12. 


t. Theſe Gentlemen pretend that they cannot 
conceive, or have any Idea of an Incorporeal Sub- 
flance, yet think, I preſume, that they have a 
clear Ideaand Conception of Body, though ſhould 
you put them to deſcribe it, they would be very 
much at a loſs; for, as the Logicians obſerve, 
if we carefully examine our Idea of Subſtance, 

we 


- 
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able to form a more diſtin Concep- 
tion of Matter, fear not, upon his 
Authority, to ridicule the Notion of 

Spirit, 


we ſhall find that it is a Kind of complex one, 
conſiſting of ſeveral Ideas, co-exiſting together, 
to which, becauſe we are apt to conceive it one 
Thing, we give the genexal Name of Subſtance, 
as imagining that Word to expreſs Something, 
though in Reality we know not W hat, which 
is the Support of theſe Accidents or Qualities, 
which occaſion the Ideas we have of it in our 
'Minds: Let us, therefore, take any Corporeal 
Subſtance, as ſuppoſe Gold, and enquire in our 
Mind, what is that Support, Subſtratum, or Sub- 
ſtance, in which the Accidents of Yellowneſs, great 
ſoęciſic Weight, and ſtrange Du#ility under the 
Hammer, do inhere, all which concur to give 
us that complex Idea, which we have of Gold, 
ſhall we not find ourtelves put to it how to con- 
ccive, or to have any clear Idea of it? It we 
ſhould ſay, that the Subject of theſe Properties 
are the /olid, extended Parts, we ſhall not be much 
the nearer to an Idea of it, for our Mind will 
be inquiſitive again, what is the Support or Sub- 
jelt of that Extenſion and Impenetrability : We may 
ſay indecd, that it is the Subſfance it ſelf, which 
54 Word we uſe, and which implics Something 

or 
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Spirit, and reſolve the Structure of 
the Univerſe, and all the Beings, with 
which 


or other, that is the Support of theſe Properties, 
but what that is, we have, I think, no clear and 
certain Idea, when yet we haye clear and diſtinct 
Conceptions enough of theſe Properties, which 
we find in this Body, and from whence we pro- 
nounce it to be Gold: So, if on the other hand 
we take any Incorporeal Subſtance, as, ſuppoſe, 
the Mind or Soul of Max, and enquire what is 
the Support of that Self-moving Power, that rea- 
ſoning and cogitative Faculty, and that Liberty or 
Freedom of Action, which we plainly perceive 
to be inherent in it, we ſhall indeed be at a Loſs, 
but yet no more than we were before, in Refe- 
rence to Gold: For, as from conſidering the 
Properties peculiar to that Body, we were fatiſ- 
fied, that they muſt be inherent in Something, 
though how or in what we have no clear Idea, 
ſo when we conſider Life, Cogitation, and ſponta- 
neous Motion 1n our Soul, we know very well that 
thoſe real Properties mutt have Something alſo for 
their Support, or ſome Subſtance to inhere ia, 
though what hat is, and the peculiar Manner of 
it, we are wholly ignorant of : But then we 
have as juſt Reaſon to believe, that this Subſtance 
is real, as that the Subſtance of Gold is ſo; for 
Cogitation, Life, and ſpontaneous Action are Proper- 

ties 
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which it is repleniſhed, into the inex- 
plicable Powers of Matter and Mo- 


tion, 


tics undoubtedly of as real a Nature, as great 
intenſive Weight, Yellowneſs, and Ductility can poſ- 
fibly be; and as we cannot but conclude both, 
theſe to be real Subſtances, ſo we cannot alſo 
but conceive them, as Natures abſolutely diſtinct, 
and different from each other, and which can 
have no neceſſary Dependence upon, and Rela- 
tion to each other; for we can never imagine, 
that Gold can be ever brought to think, reaſon, or 
move it ſelf ſpontaneouſly, any more than we can 
conceive a Soul or Mind to be yellow, heavy, or 
ductile, that is, we have quite different Ideas of 
cach of them, which nothing but wilfulorlong 
habituated Ignorance can ever make us confound : 
We have, then, as clear an Idea of Incorporeal 
Subſtance, as we have of Body, and, therefore, it 
is as abſurd to argue againſt the Exiſtence of a 
Spirit, only from our not having any clear Idea 
of the Subſtance of a Spirit, as it would be to 
ſay there 1s no ſuch Thing as Body, becauſe we 
2 not know exactly what the Subſtance of * 
. Dr. Harris's Lectures. 


Ir 
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Ir, according to this Hypotheſis, 
there is Nothing in the World, but 
Matter and Motion 2, Thought is 


either 


1. The Corporealiſt is of Opinion, that there 


is no other Subſtance, but Matter or Body, in 
the World: 


Upon this Principle, how came Matter to be 
firſt moved? before Motion began, Matter could 
have been nothing but an heavy, lifeleſs Lumb 
of vaſt extended Bulk, which muſt have lain 
for ever in the ſame dead, unactive State, if no- 
thing had been ſuperinduced to put it into Mo- 
tion and Action; and no one ſure can be ſo ſtu- 
pid to to call this a Deity : 


The Patrons, then, of this Opinion muſt aſ- 
ſert one of theſe three Things, either, that Mo- 
tion came into Matter from Something without it, 
and diſtinct from ii Or, that Motion is e/- 


ſential to Matter, and co- eternal with it. r, 
that it came into it by Chance: 


If the Corporealiſt admits the firſt, our Con- 
troverſy with him is at an End, for we hold that 
it was a Divine Mind, perfectly diſtin& from, 
and ſuperior to Matter, who firſt made it, and 
moved it, and doth ſtill continue to modify and 


diſpoſe 
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either a Property eſſentially inherent 
in Matter, or the Reſult of ſome 
particular 


diſpoſe it, according to his infinite Wiſdom and 
Providence: 


That Motion came into Matter without any 
Cauſe, and that it was Chance only, which firſt 
produced it, 1s what I might preſume no Man 
ſenſeleſs enough to maintain, and yet ſo very 
fond are ſome Men of any Thing, which op- 
poſes Truth, that they will run into the greateſt 
Abſurdities to maintain it, for a late Corporealiſt 
is pleaſed to ſay, That Matter can move of it ſelf, 
and to ſhew his deep Skill in Philoſophy, tells 
us, that Wind, Fire, and very fine-/ifted Duſt, are 
Matter, and yet Self-movers; and of Wind and 
Fire he profoundly aſſerts, that they cannot lo/e 
their Motion, or ccaſe moving, ſo long as they con- 
zinue to be Wind and Fire, that is, ſo long as 
Wind and Fire are in Motion, they cannot ceaſe 


to move. 


The ſecond Point, therefore, is, I fuppoſe, 
what the Corporealift will adhere to, viz. that 
Motion is eſſential to, and co-cternal with Matter, 
and that either all Matter and Motion, taken to- 
gether, or ſome fine and /ubtile Parts of it, are 
the Deity, which is a Propoſition as abſurd and 

unaccountable, 


—— - vow 
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particular Figure and Motion impreſ- 
ſed upon it: That Thought is inhe- 
| B b rent 


unaccountable, as that Matter ſhould be moyed 
without any Cauſe at all : | 


For it is plain, that Motion is not eſſentially in- 
cluded in the Idea of Matter- when J con- 
ſider any determinate Quantity of Matter, I can 
clearly conceive, that it is a Subſtance, which 
is impenetrably extended, diviſible, and move- 
able; that it fills a certain Space, and excludes 
any Body from being in the ſame place in the 
ſame given Time, without conceiving it to be 
in Motion, much leſs being forced to acknow- 
lege, that it nuſt be, and always was in Motion: 
W hereas, certainly, if Motion were as eſſential 
to Matter, as Impenetrability and Extenſion, it 
were as impoſſible for me to conceive it at Ref}, 
as it is, to conceive it without thoſe Proper- 
ties; but I have as true an Idea of a Stone or 
a Bullet, or of any Part of Matter, when it 
lies on the Ground, as I have of it, when it is 
projected from a Sling or a Gun: 


But, ſuppoſing Motion to be eſſential to Matter, 
it muſt, in Conſequence, be ſo to every Particle 
of it, uniformly, and in the ſame Proportion; 
and, if ſo, every Atom of Matter muſt, in Con- 
ſequence, retain the Original Degree of Motion, 

or 
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rent in Matter, they cannot with the 


| leaſt Appearance of Reaſon maintain, 
| | when 


or Velocity, fot no accidental Cauſe can increaſe 
or diminiſh, promote or hinder the eſſential Pro- 
perties of a Being: For Inſtance, take a Particle 
of Matter, or any Body, and move it as faſt, or 
as flow as you pleaſe; place it where, or how 
| you pleaſe; * ſeparate it from other Particles or 
I Bodies, or combine it. with them, it will {till 
zetain its eſſential Properties of Extenſion and Im- 
penetrability, which will receive no Intenſion, or 
Remiſſion: But in the Caſe of Motion it is quite 
otherwiſe, for we find the /ame Body may be 
brought to move, ſometimes faſter, ſometimes 
flower, and ſometimes, to all Appearance, be re- 
duced to abſolute Reſt, which could never be, 
if Motion were effential to each Particle of Mat- 
ter, in a certain determinative Degree of Velocity: 


If the Corporealiſt ſaith, that Motion is co- 
eternal with Matter, and that the Deity is Mat- 
ter eternally moved, then either every Particle 
of Matter muſt be eſſentially God, or he muſt 

be the Reſult of the Mole, or of fn Parts of 
Matter, combined together: If the former be 
aſſerted, there muſt of Neceſſity be as many 
Gods, af there arc Atoms, inaſmuch as they are 
individually diſtin& from each other, and have 
their 


_ rrability, Extenſion, and Motion, whi 
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when the Parings of their own Nails 


convince them it is falſe, but that 
: WMD YI Thought 


their ſeparate and peculiar Properties of tay 

in this 
Hypotheſis, are the only Perfections of the Divine 
Nature — but whence proceeds Cogitation, 
Wiſdom, Underſtanding, Self- activity, and 


Spontaneous Power, in which the Eſſence of a 


Deity ought principally to confiſt ? the Idea, 
which we have of Body, doth not . neceſſarily 
include Cogitarion, nor our Norion of Cogita- 
tion include Body, but are two diſtinct Ideas, 
ſo far from being the ſame Thing, that we can- 
not poſſibly conceive Cogitation with Exten- 
fion: For did a Man ever conceive a Thought 
to be ſo many Inches or Yards long; to be deep, 
thick, or broad; to be diviſible into two or more 
Parts, or to have any kind of Figure or determi- 
nate Extenſion ? W hereas, if whatſoever is un- 
extended, or not Body, be, as the Corporealiſt aſ- 
ſerts, abſolutely Nothing, Cogitation, Wiſdom, 
Intellect, and Spontaneous Power, muſt either 
be Nothing, or muſt be figurative Bodies, than 
which nothing can be more abſurd But theſe 
Powers are the Reſult of Matter in Motion 
But did ever any one, but a ſtupid Corporealiſt, 
imagine that a Particle of Matter, by being 
moved, was made intelligent? Or think, that 
the 
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Thought is the Reſult of various Mo- 


diications | of Matter, may, they 
preſume, 


the Knowlege of ſuch an Atom increaſed in pro- 
portion to the Velocity of its Motion? At this 
rate of Reaſoning, a Bullet, diſcharged from 
the Mouth of a Cannon, ought to be looked 
upon, as one of the moſt ingenious Beings in 
Nature. Again as we cannot poſſibly 
conceive, that the Motion of one Particle of 
Matter alone can give it Knowlege and Under- 
ſtanding, ſo neither can we ſuppoſe, that a Body, 
compoſed of many Particles, can acquire any 
ſuch Thing, barely on account of the Motion 
of its Parts, for Motion can do no more to the 
l hole, than it did to each Part ſingly, and there. 
fore three Millions of Bullets will not be wiſer 


for being diſcharged together, than if they were 
ſhot ſingly, in purſuit of Undetſtanding: Nor 


can any happy Combination or Conſtitution of 
Parts avail in this caſe, more than Motion, for 
after all the various Poſitions, Configurations, 
and Combinations of Matter, is it not Matter 
ſtil? Will rarefying or ſubtilizing of Matter 
change its Nature, and eſſential Properties? A 
rare Body is nothing, but a Contexture of fine 
ſubtile Particles, which being ſeparated farther 
aſunder, than is uſual, are alſo perhaps more 
briskly moved; but will moving a few Atoms, 

to 
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preſume, be true, and, therefore, con- 
clude it is. e 


Bur 


to a good Diſtance from each other, /eparate 
them into Anowlege, and disjoin them into an 
Underſtanding Power, which none of them had 
before? and yet ſuch Abſurdities are the 
Natural Conſequences of ſuppoſing Matter and 
Motion capable of Thinking; of ſuppoſing that 
Matter can be rareſied into a Deity, and that Di- 
vine Wiſdom, Knowlege, Goodneſs, and Power, are 
the Reſult of Body, luckily diſpoſed and moved. 


A later Corporealiſt, than Mr. Hobbes, aſſerts, 
that the inflamed and glowing Parts of the Blood, 
called Spirits, though not in themſelves Seutient and 
Intelligent, are yet the active Principle of Life and 
Motion, of Senſe and Underſtanding in Man aud 
Beaſt, and do att the Underſtanding or Brain to 
apprehend, judge, and remember Now by this 
it 1s plain, that he ſuppoſes Cogitation, Under- 
ſtanding, Conſciouſneſs and Liberty, with all 
the Facultics of the Soul of Man, to be nothing 
but the Reſult of ſome peculiar Motions in a fit- 
ly organized Body, the Animal Spirits being, 
as we muſt ſuppoſe, like the elaſtic Particles in 
the Spring of a Watch, which, though they 
cannot tell what a Clock it is themſclves, yet 
can, by Means of the Spring which they actu- 
Acc 
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Bur if this Principle of Wiſdom, 
this God, as they would call i it, which 


diſcovers 


ate, do that and many other Things, which the 
Movement ſhall be fitted to; or, to make Uſe 
of his own Compariſon, the Animal Spirits may 
do, as the Wind doth in the Cheſt of an Organ, 
which, though it can makeno Muſic of it Self; 
yet, by being communicated fo as to inſpire the 
ſeveral Pipes, may actuate them into fine Har- 
mony⸗ 


Theſe, and ſuch like Abſurdities, other Cor- 
porealiſts perceiving, and being fully convinc- 
ed, that it is impoſſible to account for Cogitati- 
on, Confcioufneſs, and Liberty from mere Mat- 
ter and Motion, and to educe the Perfections of 
the Deity out of the Power of Matter only, had 
recourſe to another Way of maintaining that 
there is uno other Subſtance, but Body, and aſſert, 
that Cogitation is eſſential to Matter, or, as Spino» 
ſa hath it, all Subflance is effentially cogitative, aud 
1 extended, ſo that as there is no Subſtauce, but 
| what is #24terial, fo there is none, but what is cagita- 

tive too there is, ſaith he, but ene only Sub- 
| fance, which is GOD, or Univerſal Matter, 
1 Cogitation and Extenſion being 149 infinite Al- 
| tributes or Affeftions of the Attributes of the 


Deity : 


> — X 


Now, 
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diſcovers it ſelf in the Frame and Tex- 
ture of the Univerſe, conſiſts only in 
"UL A 


. Now, if Cogitation be as eſſential to Matter, 
as Extenſion, every Particle of Matter muſt, in 
Conſequence, be a thinking Subſtance or Body, di- 
ſtinct from all other Particles of Matter It 
is allowed, that every leaſt Particle of Matter 
hath the Properties of Impenetrability and 
Extenſion, as complete within it ſelf, as they 
ate in the whole Bulk of the Univerſe, and 
are alſo individually diſtini& in each Particle, 
though of the ſame Kind; if then to each Par- 
ticle of Matter Cogitation be alſo added, every 
Atom in the Univerſe will be a thinking, intellis 
gem and reaſonable Being, diſtin flom all the 
reſt, and have its own proper and peculiar Fa- 
culties aid Operations; will be a different Per- 
ſon from all others, and every individual Par- 
ticle of Matter will be /o from it, and from every 
one elſe: Every Atom alſo will be equal in re- 
ſpect of this copitative Power, and if, as it is now 
ſuppoſed, all Matter be eſſentially cogitative, 
there either muſt, in Conſequence, be no GOD, 
or every Particle of Matter muſt be a diſtinct 
God; for if there be any ſuch Thing, as infinite 
Knowlege, Power, and Wiſdom, every Particle 
muſt have it, for finite Cogitation can no more 

| be 


— — . 2A. 
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a particular Syſtem of Matter, which 
can receive no Impreſſion from the 
reſt, 


be the Cauſe Infinite, than Cogitation can ariſe 
from incogitative Matter. 


This Spinoſa very well ſaw, and therefore aſ- 
ſerts all Cogitation, as well as all Subſtance, 
to be infinite, and that there is but one Subſtance 
in Nature, and that this Subſtance is G4 
Bur if by Subſtance he mean only Subſtance in 
general, or the Idea, which we have of ſome 
Subſtratum or Subject, in which we conceive 
the Properties and Accidents of real Beings to 
inhere, it is plain that Subſtance, according to 
his Definition of it, is only a Metaphyſical 
Term, which ſerves to denote our Conception 
of Something in a Being, which doth not de- 
pend upon the Properties of it, nor inhere in 
them, but they pou and in it: But we can 
have no more Notion of Subſtance, exiſting 
without Properties, than we can have of Pro- 
perties, without Subſtance; if, therefore, Spi- 
noſa's God is nothing but the Term and Idea of 
Subſtance in general, the Deity is a mere Name 
and Creature of the Brain, whereas the Attri- 
bures and Properties of the Deity are what we 
chiefly contend for, and which we aſſert to be 
inherent in an infinite immaterial Subſtance or Spirit . 

But 
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reſt, it, conſequently, cannot make 


* a upon the reſt, and, 


Cc C therefore, 


But if, by hirg ; bing but one only Subſtance, 


which he ſaith is God, Spinoſa means that the 
Deity is the whole Maſs of Matter, which he 
muſt mean, when he aſſerts that all corporeal 
Subſtance is infinite and one, and that Cogitation 
and Extenſion are the Attributes, or Affections 
of the Attributes of GOD; if this, I ſay, 
be his Opinion, the Notion is not only abſurd, 
but inconſiſtent with what he doth at other 


Times aſſert, for if Subſtance, ' Matter, and. 


God, ſignify all the fame Thing, and if all 
Matter be eſſentially cogitative, as ſuch, it will 
follow that GOD cannot be the whole Mat- 
ter of the Univerſe, but each Particle of Matter 
will be a diſtinct God; for if there be any 
ſuch Thing, as infinite Perfection, it muſt be 
eſſentially in every Particle of Matter, other- 
wiſe infinite Perfection may ariſe out of what 
is finite, which is impoſſible ; and if every 
Particle of Matter has this infinite Perfection: 
the whole Maſs, collectively conſidered, will 
not be one God, or one Being, infinitely perfet?, 
but a Swarm of innumerable Deities, eyery 


one of which will be perſonally diſtinct from 


each other, and yet contain all poſſible Per- 
fection in it ſelf: But, allowing the collective 
Maſs 
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| ö therefore, can have no Energy: IF. 
* they ſay, that Matter moves always, 
uniformly, and, therefore, the Power 
and Wiſdom of their God is ſtable, 


uniform, 


ll Maſs of Beings, or the Univerſe, to be God, 
bl What a ſtrange Kind of Deity would this make? 
| | The Divine Nature muſt then neceſſarily be 
1} diviſible, Part of it here, and Part there; Part 
| of 1 it, in Motion, and Part of it, at Reſt; Part 
of it, hot, and Part, cold; Part, Fire, and 
Part, Water; and ſubject to all Manner of 
Imperfections, Viciſſitudes, Changes, Contra- 
rictics, and Alterations, that can be imagined: 
Beſides, this is contrary to what Spinoſa aſſerts 
in other Places, where he ſaith, Subſtance is in- 

diviſible ; But how there can be but one only 
Subſtance, and That the Matter of the Univerſe, . 
and how this Subſtance can be indiviſible, when 

yet each Particle of Matter muſt be a diſtinct 

Subſtance, divided from all others, is a Flight 

of Metaphyſics, aboye my Underſtanding. 


Upon the Whole, then, the God of the Cor- 
porealiſts is only Nature, or a plaſtic Power in 
Nature, the whole Maſs or ſome fine, fubtile, 
and active Parts of Matter in rapid Motion, 
without Under — Wiſdom, or Deſign, 

without 
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uniform, and operative, we anſwer 
that this uniform Motion of the Par- 
ticles of Matter is either, in empty 


Space, an eternal Progreſſion of ſe- 
Cc 2 parate 


without Liberty of Will, or Freedom of Action, 
but phyſically and mechanically neceſſary in all 
his Operations; their God is, as Herodotus ſpeaks, 
the Servant of Neceſſity, and cannot poſſibly himſelf 
avoid the deſtined Fate : Now, if G OD be not a 
free Agent, nothing elſe can, for, all Things, 
flowing from him by inevitable Neceflity, or 
being, as Spinoſa aſſerts, Parts of him, muſt be 
under the ſame Neceſſity with the Deity z and, 
he faith plainly, that every Thing, which is de- 
termined to operate, is ſo determined neceſſarily 
by GOD, and could nor act ar all, if GOD 
did not thus neceſſarily determine it: That the 
Will of Man cannot be called free, but is only a 
neceſſary Cauſe: And, in another Place, he tells 
us, that there are no fach Things, as final Cau- 
ſes in Nature, they being only the ignorant Fig- 
ments of Mankind; bur that all Things are go- 
verned by abſolute Neceſſity : In the next Page, 

he aſſerts, that Man is a mere Machine, and that 
they only, who are ignorant of Cauſes, fay he 
was thus finely formed by any Art or Deſign, 

br attribute his Compoſition to any ſupernatural 
5 Wiſdom: 
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| parate Particles in ſtreight Lines, 
which is the ſame Thing in reſpect of 
the Energy of every Particle, as if it 
moved in a particular Syſtem, re- 

moved 


1 Wiſdom: And, at laſt, he comes to the great 


x Point, on which all this Kind of Philoſophy 
| | turns, which is, that Good and Evil are not by 
Þ Nature, but that the Notions of them came 
| only from Men's miſtaken Opinion, that all 


x 'Things mere made for them, and who, there- 
| fore, call that Good, which is agreeable to their 
Fancy, and that Evil, which is contrary to it. 
| Oper. Poſfth. p. 4/3. 24. 28. 36. 37. Dr. Harris's 
| Lectures. 


In our Conception of any Quantity of Body, 

| there 1s nothing but Figure and Site, and a Ca- 

| pacity of Motion, which Motion, when actually 

| excited in it, doth cauſe a new Order and Con- 

| texture of Parts, ſo that the Ideas of fenſible 

Qualitics are not inherent in the inanimate 

Bodies, but are the Effects of their Motion 
| 


. 5 Tr „ oe — ARGS. — 
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upon our Nerves, and ſympathetical and vital 
Paſſions produced within our ſelves. 


| This being the true Notion of Body in gene- 
ral, let us enquire what it is in the Conſtitution 
F and Compoſition of Man, that hath the Faculty 
| of 
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moved from any Communication 
with the reſt; or, it is, in the Mix- 


ture of ſeveral Particles, a regular 
Impulſe of one Particle upon ano- 


ther 


of receiving ſuch Ideas and Paſſions, and obſerve 
what Preragatives this Rational Machine (as 
ſome Deiſts would make it) can challenge above 
other Parcels of Matter: We obſerve then in 
this underſtanding Picce of Clock-work, that 
this Body, as well as other ſenſeleſs Matter, has 
Colour, and Warmth, and Softneſs, and the 
like; but it is acknowleged, that theſe Quali- 
ties are not ſubſiſtent in thoſe Bodies, but are 
Ideas and Senſations begotten in ſomething elſe, 
ſo that it is not Blood and Bones, that can be 
conſcious of their own Hardneſs or Redneſs, 
and we are ſtill to ſeek for ſomething elſe in our 
Frame and Make, that muſt reccive theſe Im- 
preſſions: 


They may ſay, it is not the groſs Subſtance 
of the Brain, that cauſes Perception, but the 
Animal Spirits, that have their Reſidence there, 
which are void of ſenſible Qualities, becauſe 
they never fall under our Senſes by reaſon of 
their Minuteneſs: But we conceive by our Rea- 
ſon, though we cannot ſee them with our Eyes, 
that eyery one of theſe alſo hath a determinate 

Figure; 
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cher, according to Bulk, Figure, 
Swiftneſs and Incidence, which 
gives a Man no Idea of any Poſſi- 
_w_ of Thought, reſulting from 

ſuch 


Figure; they are Spheres, or Cubes, or Pyra- 
mids, or Cones, or of ſome Shape or other, 
that is irregular and nameleſs, and all theſc are 
but Modes and Aﬀections of Magnitude, and 
the Ideas of ſuch Modes can no more be ſubſiſ- 
tent in the Atoms ſo modified, than the Idea of 
Redneſs is found to be inherent in the Blood, or 
that of Whiteneſs in the Brain, and what Rela- 
tion or Affinity is there between a minute Bo- 
dy and Cogitation, any more than the greateſt ? 
Is a ſmall drop of Rain any wiſer than the Oce- 
an? Or do we grind inanimate Corn into living 
and rational Meal? My very Nails, or my Haar, 

or the Horns and Hoofs of a Beaſt may bid ag 
fair for Underſtanding and Senſe, as the fineſt 
Animal Spirits of the Brain: 


But it is not the Bulk and Subſtance of the 
Animal Spirits, but their Motion and Agility, 
that produces Cogitation and Senſe: If then 
Motion in general, or any Degree of its Velo- 
city can beget Cogitation, ſurely a Ship under 
Sail muſt bea very intelligent Creature, tbough 
while 
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ſuch Variety of Figures and Moti- 


Oppoſition to all Senſe, that a par- 


ticular Hit. in an infinite Variety of. 


Modifications 


while ſhe lies at Anchor, thoſe Faculties be 
aſleep: Some cold Water muſt be phlegma- 
ric and ſenſeleſs, but when it boils in a Kettle, 
it has wonderful Heats of Thinking, and Ebul-. 
litions of Fancy : Nay, the whole corporeal 
Maſs, all the brute and ſtupid Matter of the 
Univerſe muſt upon theſe Terms be allowed to' 
have Life and Underſtanding, fince there is no- 
thing, that we know of, in a State of abſolute 
Reſt; the Things, that ſecm to be at Reſt up- 
on the Surface of the Earth, being daily wheel- 
ed about its Axis, and yearly about the Sun, 
with a prodigious Swiftneſs: 


But it is not Motion in general, that can do, 
theſe Feats of Senſation and Perception, but a 


particular Sort of it in an organized Body, 
through the determinate Roads and Channels of 


Muſcles and Nerves: But, I pray, among all 
the Kinds of Motion, whether ſtraight, or para- 
bolical, or in what Curve they pleaſe, what Pre- 
tence can one make to Thinking and Liberty of 
Will, more than another? Why do not theſe 
Perſons make a Diagram of theſe Copitative 


Line; 


ons: Or, ſhould it be allowed, in 
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Modifications and Motions, might 


produce Thought, Knowledge, and 
Wiſdom in the higheſt degree, it muſt, 


at the ſame Time, be alſo allowed, 
that 


Lines and Angles, and demonſtrate their Pro- 
perties of Perception and Appetite, as plainly 
as we know the other Properties of Triangles 
and Circles: 


But they will ſay farther, that it is not Moti- 
on alone, or under this or that Determination, 
that produceth Cogitation, but when it falls 
out that numerous Particles of Matter, aptly 
diſpoſed and directed, do interfere in their Mo- 
tions, and ſtrike and knock one another; this is 
it which begets our Senſation: All the active 
Power and Vigour of the Mind, our Paculties 
of Reaſon, Imagination and Will are the won- 
derful Reſult of this mutual Occurſe, this Pul- 
fion and Repercuſſion of Atoms: Juſt as we ex- 
perience it in the Flint and the Steel; you may 
move them apart as long as you pleaſe, to very 
little Purpoſe, but it is the Hitting aud Colli. 
ſion of them, that muſt make them ſtrike Fire 
—— — = Light and Heat, and the reſt of thoſe 
Qualities, are not ſuch Ideas in the Bodies, as 
we perceive in our ſelves, ſo that this ſmiting of 

n 
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that every Variation of that particular 
Modification and Motion, which pro- 
duces them, muſt not only diſturb, 


but may utterly deſtroy them. 
D d ALL 


the Steel with the Flint doth only make a Com- 
minution, and a very rapid whirling and melt- 


ing of ſome Particles, but that Idea of Flame is 
wholly in us: But what a ſtrange and miracu- 
lous Thing ſhould we count it, if the Flint and 
the Steel, inſtead of a few Sparks, ſhould chance 
to ſtrike out Definitions and Syllogiſms? And 
yet it is altogether as reaſonable, as this ſottiſh 
Opinion, That dead ſenſeleſs Atoms can ever 
juſtle and knock one another into Life and Un- 
derſtanding——<—— Again, how can that Concuſ- 
ſion of Atoms be capable of begetting thoſe in- 
ternal and vital Aﬀections, that Self-conſciouſ- 
neſs, and thoſe other Powers and Energies, that 
we feel in our Minds, ſeeing they only 
ſtrike upon the outward Surfaces, cannot in 

wardly pervade one another, nor have any Pe- 
netration of Dimenſions, and Conjunction of 
Subſtance — What can be ſo diſingenuous or 
ſo ſtupid, as to profeſs to believe, That all the 
natural Powers and acquired Habits of the Mind, 
that penetrating Underſtanding and accurate 


Judgment, that Strength of Memory and Rea- 
dineſ⸗ 
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Arx the poſſible Variety, then, of 
Figure and Motion, which we can 
concelye in Matter, proves, either, 
an Impoſſibility of any Thing, like 


Thought, reſulting from it, or, on 
Suppo- 


dineſs of Wit, that Liberality and Juſtice and 

Prudence and Magnanimity, that Charity and 
Beneficence to Mankind, that ingenuous Fear 
and Love of GOD, that com prehenſive Know- 
ledge. of the Hiſtories and Languages af ſo ma- 
ny Nations, that experienced Inſight into the 
Woarks and Wonders of Nature, that rich Vein 
of. Poetry and inexhaſted Fountain of Eloquence, 
thoſe lofty Flights of Thoughts and almoſt in- 
tuitive Perceprions of abſtruſe Notions, thoſe ex- 
alted Diſcoveries of Mathematical "Theorems 
and Divine Contemplations; that all the admi- 
rable Endowments and Capacities of Human 
Nature, which we ſometimes ſee actually exiſ- 
teut in one and the ſame Perſon, can procede 
from the blind ſhuffling and caſual claſhing of 
Atoms: I could as eaſily take up with that ſenſe- 
leſs Aſſertion of the Stoics, That Virtues and 
Vices and Sciences and Arts, and Fancies and 
Paſſions and Appetites are all real Bodies and di- 
ſtin& Animals, as with this wild Notion, That 
they can all be derived from the Power of mere 
Bodies. Dr. Bentley's Lectures. 


Suppofition of ſuch Reſult, a Ne- 
ceſſity of Changeableneſs in that 
Thought, with every Change in the 
Matter, which produces it. 


LET us, in the next Place, take a 
View of one Omnipotent Univerſal 
Cauſe of Beings, which is an Tdea 
ſome Deiſts are apt to form of GOD, 
without determining any Thing con- 
cerning his Subſtance, whether Ma- 
terial, or Immaterial : Men, of this 
Caſt of Mind, ſuppoſe it ſuitable to 
the Dignity and Perfection of the Di- 
vine N ature to have impreſſed, in the 
Original Conſtitution of the Univerſe, 
ſuch an Energy into tlie Frame and 
Texture. of it, as is capable, for ever, 
of continuing all Appearances, Cau- 
ſalities, and Operations of Things, 
with which we are, or are not ac- 


D d 2 quaint- 
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quainted, without interpoſing any 
more in the Production, Direction, or 
Government of any Thing whatſo- 
cver, and that it is beneath the Eleva- 
tion and Eminence of his Situation to 
interfere in the vain Tumults of Men, 
and to operate with or againſt them, 
in any of their Projects, by immediate 


Influx, 


IN Conſequence of this determined 
Syſtem of Things, Men, like other 
Animals, are mere Machines, directed 
in their Motions by Impreſſions from 
outward Objects, and neceſſitated to 
act by the fatal Chain of FR, 
which links the Univerſe, 


To theſe Schemes of Deiſtic Theo- 
logy I ſhall add another Opinion, 
which hath great Affinity and Cor- 
rel pondence with them, or rather, 

hs indeed, 


7 
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indeed, which flows from them by 
as clear Derivation, as an Effect from 
its Cauſe : 


| Many Men, without troubling 

themſelves in any Manner about the 
Notion of a Deity, and conſidering 
how evidently their Thoughts depend 
on the Structure and Diſpoſition of 
the Organs of their Bodies, boldly 
conclude, That an abſolute Diſſolu- 
tion of this Organical Texture, which 
all Men are ſubject to in Death, muſt 
of Neceſſity extinguiſh that Principle 
of Thought, which they find in their 
preſent Frame, and leave Nothing to 
ſubſiſt, capable of conſcious Reflec- 
tions on their paſt Lives. 


As I do not intend to prove the 
Philoſophic Abſurdity of any ſuch 
dds: — 
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Opinions, a Mixture whereof does, I 
am perſuaded from their Converſa- 
tions and Writings, fill the Heads, 
and actuate the Hearts and Practices 
of Nominal Deiſts, I proceed to con- 
fider the Moral Influence, which they 
are naturally apt to have on the Lives 
and Societies of Men, and to ſhew, | 
that though, to avoid Offence, or fof 
other popular Reaſons; the Main- 
tainers of ſuch Opinions make uſe 
of the Name, GOD, they notwith- 
ſtanding deſtroy the Thing, and, in 
Effect, remove him out of the World, 


* Material GOD, wing! n 
from caſual Coalition bf Atoms, or 


even from the moſt regular Moti- 
ons, which can poſſibly be conceiv- 
ed in the collective Maſs of Matter, 
if in Defiance of all Senſe, we 45 

low, 
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low his Exiſtence, is evidently the 
Reſult of ſuch Cauſes, not the 
CREATOR and Diſpoſer of the Uni- 
verſal Frame, but the mere Effect 
of ſome peculiar or caſual Diſpo- 
ftion in it, liable, if not to Ex- 


kinction, at leaſt to as many Alte- 
rations, as the Matter, whereof he 


he is compounded, is ſubject to, and 
therefore the Idea of ſuch a God can 
have no Moral Influence, or uſeful 
Effect, on the Minds and Manners of 
Men. 


For if all Things in Nature _ 


their Round, and return to their 
Fountain, and are revolved of them- 
ſelves, without Direction, and with- 
out the Superintendency of a Divine 
Agent: If, from congregated Seeds 


of Fire, Suns after Suns light * 
one 
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one another in perpetual Slender: 
f Tem peſts roll on, unſtable and 


guid, without Order, and with- 


LY FY + 


out Providence: If, in Shipwrecks, 
Plagues, and Wars, the Good and 
the Evil are indiſcriminately jum- 
bled together, and their Merits min- 
led in Confuſion: If, when Trees 
labour with Fruit, and Corn is white 
for Harveſt, and Grapes are drunk with 
Wine, all is ſpoiled by caſual Rain: 
If Fortune is the lawleſs Queen, 
who rules the World with arbitra- 
ry Sway: If all this be true, what 
will become, as Cicero obſerves w, 
of Piety, Sanctity, and Religion? 
For all theſe "Tings are the Tri- 

butes 


w. Sunt Philoſophi, et fuerunt qui omnino nullam 
habere cenſerent humanarum rerum procuratio- 
nem deos: quorum ſi vera ſententia eſt, quæ po- 


teſt eſſe pictas ? quæ ſanctitas? quæ Religio ? 
' He&c 


* 
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butes of a pure and chaſte M.nd to 
the Divinity of the Gods, on Preſump- 
tion of their Delight therein, and in 
| Conſideration of the Bleflings they 
convey to Mankind: But, if the 
Gods neither can, nor will help us, 
if they neither animadvert upon, nor 
regard what we do, and no Emolu- 
ments are derived from their Benefi- 


Hæc enim omnia pure, ac caſte tribuenda deo- 
rum numini ita ſunt, fi animadvertuntur ab his, 
et, ſi eſt aliquid a diis immortalibus hominum 
generi tributum: Sin autem Dii neque poſſunt 
nos juvare, nec volunt, nec curant omnino, nec 
quid agamus animadvertunt, nec eſt quod ab his 
ad hominum vitam permanere poſſit, quid eſt, 
quod ullos diis importalibus cultus, honores, 
preces adhibeamu 25 ſpecie autem fictæ ſimu- 
| lationis, ſicut reliquæ virtutes, ita pietas ineſſe 
non poteſt, cum qua ſimul et ſanctitatem, et re- 
ligionem tolli neceſſe eſt; quibus ſublatis, per- 
turbatio vitæ ſequitur, et magna confuſio: atque 
haud ſcio, an pietate adverſus deos ſublata, fides 
etiam, et ſocietas humani generis, ct, una excel- 
lentiſſima virtus, juſtitia tollatur. Cic. de Nat. 


Deor. lib. 1. | 
E e 


CEnce 
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cenice for tlie Uſe of Human Life, 
what Reaſon can be aſſigned, why 
we ſhould pray to them, or where; 
fore we ſhould honour, or worſhip 
them ? For Piety is a [Juſtice toward 
G OD, but how can there be a Right, 
where there is no Intercourſe, nor 
any Communication of Offices? For 
Piety cannot bear a Counterfeit, any 
more than other Virtues, and, when 
that is taken away, Sanctity and Re- 
ligion muſt fall with it, and Per- 
turbation of Life, and great Confu- 
fon neceſſarily enſue: Nay, I am 
afraid, when we have parted with 
our Piety toward - the Gods; not 
Faith, nor Society of Human Kind, 
nor even Juſtice, that moſt excellent 
of Virtues can long ſubſiſt. 


ErpICUREAN 
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»Bricunxzan Deiſts, who deny Pro- 
gument ſufficiently eluded, and their 
Religion made very conſiſtent with 
GOD is to be honoured and wor- 
ſhipped on Account of the Excel- 
lence of his Nature, abſtractedly 
from any Regard to the O Economy 
of the World, or any Inſpection in- 
to Human Affairs: We affirm, ſay 
they x, That there is a Natural 
| Le as Anti- 


x. Solus Epicurus vidit primum eſſe deos, 
quod in omnium animis eorum notionem impreſ- 
ſiſſet ipſa natura; quæ eſt enim gens, aut quod 
geaus hominum, quod non habeat ſine doctrina 
anticipationem deorum ?—— cum enim non in- 
ſtiruto aliquo, aut more, aut lege ſit opinio con- 
ſtituta, maneatque ad unum omnium firma con- 
ſenſio, intelligi neceſſe eſt, eſſe deos, quoniam 
inſitas eorum, vel potius innatas cognitiones ha- 


bemus quod quoniam fere conſtat inter om- 
nes 


D ˙——— ———_—_— o—__—_— on to» — 
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Anticipation of a Deity in the Mind 
of Man, antecedent to Reaſoning 
from- outward Things, and from this 
Principle argue, That what is Na- 
tural, muſt be true: We affirm more- 
over, that Nature, which furniſhed 
our Minds with the Notion of his 


Exiſtence, printed on them a ſtrong 
and 


nes non philoſophos ſolum, ſed etiam indoctos, 
ſateamur conſtare illud etiam, hanc nos habere 
five anticipationem, five prænotionem deorum 
————hanc igitur habemus, ut deos beatos et 
immortales putemus; quæ enim nobis natura in- 
formationem deorum ipſorum dedit, eadem in- 
ſculpſit in mentibus, ut eos æternos et beatos 
haberemus: quod ſi ita eſt, vere expoſita illa 
ſententia eſt ab Epicuro, id nec habere ipſum 
negotii quidquam, nec exhibere alteri; itaque 
neque ira, neque gratia teneri, quod, quæ talia 
eſſent, imbecilla eſſent omnia: Si nihil aliud 
quæreremus, niſi ut deos pie coleremus, et ut 
ſuperſtitione liberaremur, ſatis erat dictum, nam 
et præ ſtans deorum natura hominum pietate 
coleretur, cum et æterna eſſet et beatiſſima; ha- 

bet 
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and full Aſſurance of his Tranquility 
and Happineſs, which cannot conſiſt 
with being moved by Favour, or ac- 
tuated by Revenge, which would be 
the Natural Conſequence of inter- 
fering in the vain Tumults and Pur- 
ſuits of Men: But Worſhip, we own, 
is a Tribute due to the tranſcendent 
Perfection 


bet enim venerationem juſtam quidquid excellit, 
et metus omnis a vi, atque ira deorum pulſus 
eſſet: intelligitur enim, a beata immortalique na- 
tura et iram, et gratiam ſegregari, quibus remo- 
tis, nullos a ſuperis impendere metus———que- 
rere a nobis, Balbe, ſoletis, quæ vita deorum ſit, 
quæque ab 1is degatur ætas? ea videlicet qua 
nihil beatius, nihil omnino bonis omnibus affluen- 
tius excogitari poteſt; nihil enim agit, nullis oc- 
cupationibus eſt implicitus; nulla opera moli- 
tur; ſua ſapientia, et virtute gaudet; habet ex- 
ploratum fore ſe ſemper cum in maximis, tum 
in æternis voluptatibus: hunc deum rite beatum 
dixerimus, veſtrum vero laborioſiſſimum: Sive 
enim ipſe mundus deus eſt, quid poteſt eſſe mi- 
nus quictum, quam nullo puncto temporis in- 
termiſſo 
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Perfection of the Nature of a Divine 
Being, who hath, ſolely. on this Ac- 
count, a juſt Right to the higheſt 
Veneration, and therefore, the Duty 
ought to be paid, without any Ap- 
prehenſion of his Intercourſe with 
Men, or any Expectation of Re- 
compence for the Worſhip, which 


We pay. 


Bur to this Syſtem of Deiſtic 
Theology the Academic Philoſopher 


termiſſo verſari circum axem cal admirabili ce- 
leritate? niſi quierum autem, nihil beatum eſt; 
ſive in ipſo mundo deus ineſt aliquis, qui regat, 
qui gubernet, qui curſus aſtrorum, mutationes 
temporum, rerum viciſſitudines ordineſque con- 
ſervet, terras et maria contemplans hominum 
commoda, vitaſque tueatur, ne ille eſt implica- 
tus moleſtis negotiis et operoſis; nos autem 
beatam vitam in animi ſecuritate, et in omni- 
um vacatione munerum ponimus. id. ibid. 


argues 


aa 


— 
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y argues with great Clearneſs: How 
can the Divine Nature be the Beſt 
and moſt Excellent, when ſuppoſed 


. Quid eſt enim cur Deos ab hominibus co- 
lendos dicas? Cum Dii non modo homines non 
colant, ſed omnino nihil curent, nihil agant: at 
eſt Forum eximia quædam præ ſtanſque natu- 
ra, ut ea debeat ipſa per ſc ad c olendum elicere 
ſapientem: an quicquam eximium poteſt eſſe in 
ea natura, quæ ſua voluptate lætans, nihil nec 
actura fit unquam, neque agat, neque egerit? 
que porro pietas ei debetur, a quo nihil acce- 
peris? Aut quid omnino, cujus nullum meritum 
ſit, ei deberi poteſt? eſt enim pietas juſtitia ad- 
verſum Deos, cum quibus quid poteſt nobis eſſe 
juris, cùm homini nulla eſt cum Deo commu- 
nitas ? Epicurus vero ex animis hominum 
extraxit radicitus religionem, cum Diis immor- 
talibus et gratiam et opem ſuſtulit; cum enim 
optimam et præ ſtantiſſimam naturam Dei dicat 
eſſe, negat idem eſſe in Deo gratiam; tollit id 
quod maxime proprium optimz præſtantiſſimæ- 
quæ naturæ: quid enim melius, aut quid præ- 
ſtantius bonitate et beneficentia? ſi maxi- 
me talis eſt Deus, ut nulla gratia, nulla homi- 
num caritate teneatur, valeat: quid enim di- 
cam, propitius fit? eſſe enim propitius poteſt 
nemini, quoniam, ut dicitis, omnis in imbecil- 
litate eſt et gratia et caritas. id. ibid. 


deſtitute 
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deſtitute of emanant Acts of Benevo- 
lence and Goodneſs, this very Sup- 
poſition being deſtructive of an At- 
tribute, moſt peculiar to the beſt and 
moſt excellent Nature? Is there not 
a Natural Tenderneſs and Propen- 
ſion to Acts of Kindneſs, inherent 
in the Diſpoſitions of all Good Men, 
which is ſo far from being a Mark 
of Imbecillity and Imperfection, that 
it is a very ftrong Principle of all 
Virtue, and 1s often productive of the 
nobleſt and ſublimeſt of Virtues, a 
difintereſted Friendſhip ? Can that 
Perfection, then, be denied to the Di- 
vine Nature, which is an eminent 
Attribute of the Human? On the 
Contrary, is it not rather ſtrictly 
concluſive, that the Benevolence of 
GOD toward Mankind is as much 


ſuperior to that of Men toward one 
another, 


= 
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another, as the Divine Nature is raiſ- 
ed in Excellency above the Hu- 


man ?. 


In N. what lively Colours might 
this Deiſtic Argument for the Ex- 
cellency of the Divine Nature be 
viewed, were it placed in a different 
Point of Light? Reflect, thou No- 
minal Philoſopher, as well as No- 
minal Deiſt, on the manifold Pro- 
ductions of the Earth, the Varia- 
tions of Times, and Mutations of Sea- 
ſons, from which Grains and Fruits 
derive Lite and Maturity for the Ser- 
vice of Man ] Conſider the vaſt Ex- 
panſe of Heaven, and the Rapidity 
of its M otions! View it with ſaga- 
cious Eye, either when ſtudded with 
Stars by Night, or enlightened with 
the Sun by Day! Conſider the con- 

F Ff ſtant 


— 
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ſtant and regular Viciſſitudes of 


GET 


we 
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Light and Darkneſs, for alternate 
Reparation of Reſt and Labour 
Contemplate the goodly Order of 
the Year, the Spring with Flowers, 
the Summer with Harveſts, the Au- 
tumn with Fruits, the moiſt and 
unctious Winter, all miniſtring, in 
their Turns, to the Uſe and Plea- 
fure of Man ! Behold this Globe of 
Earth you live on, which is a mi- 
nute inconſiderable Spot in reſpect 
of the Univerſe, cantoned out into 
Hills and Dales, and Plains; the 
great Variety of Animals it is ſtock- 
ed with, and the various Artillery 
for the Defence of each ; ſome arm- 
ed with Horns, or hedged with | 
Teeth, or fortified with Hoofs 
and Claws, or ſpeared with Stings ; 
and others, either ſwift of Foot, or 

Wing! 


% 
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Wing! Contemplate, I ſay, the a- 
mazing Magnitude of the Creation 
The prodigious Number and Varie- 
ty of Creatures, contained in this 
immenſe Space ! the exquiſite Mi- 
nuteneſs of the ſeveral Parts, of which 
each Creature, whether animate or 
inanimate, is compoſed ! The Beauty 
Order, and Regularity of every di- 
ſtin& Species of Things! The har- 
monious Correſpondence of each 
Part of Nature to other, and more 
particularly, the curious Structure of 
ſo many different Species of Ani- 
mals ; the delicate Formation of their 
Parts, and the nice adapting of them 
to their ſeveral Uſes, in ſuch Manner, 
that there is nothing either of Super- 
fluity or Defect, but every Thing | 
properly tending to the Preſervati- | 
on, Continuance and Propagation of | 
F-t-2 the 


* - 
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the ſeveral Kinds, through all Gene- 
rations, with a ſuitable Proviſion for 
all their Natural Wants and Deſires, 
ſo as to rejoice in their ſeveral Beings | 
What Source can this marvellous Diſ- 
poſition and OEconomy of Things be 
derived from, even on Principles of 
Natural Reaſon, but the Wiſdom, 
and Goodneſs, and Power, and opera- 
tive. Superintendency of a Divine 
Mind, pervading the Univerſe, his 
Government of the World not inter- 
tering with the Tranquillity of his Be- 
ing, nor his Love of Mankind with 
the Excellence and Perfection of his 
Nature! | 


| CicrRo, in his accurate Diſſerta- 
tion. concerning the Nature of the 
Gods, introduces Balbus, a warm 
Zcalot for the Stoic Theology, in a 
very 


. — 
as 
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very different Strain of Argument, 
from that- of the Epicurean Deiſt, and 
makes him infer the Exiſtence of a 
Divine Being from the Equability of 
Motion, and Converſion of the Hea- 
vens ; from the Diſtinction, Variety, 
Beauty, and Order of the Sun, Moon, 
and Stars, the bare Sight whereof is 
ſufficient Indication, that they are not᷑ 
the Works of Epicurean Chance; 
ſuch Viſciſſitudes, and ſuch marvel- 
lous Motions, with the regular Ordi- 
nation of ſo many, and ſo great 
Things, which 'have not erred, or 
been impaired, through immeaſurable 
Length of infinite Age, being plain | 
Evidences of their being governed 
and directed, in their reſpettive O- 
perations, by an intelligent Mind 
Are not the Agreement, the con- 
{p1 piring Accord, the harmonious Re- 

; lation 


— n 
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lation and Procedure of Natural 
Things in continual Order, a cogent 
Proof of what I aſſert? Could the 
Earth be covered, at one Time, with 
Flowers, and, at another, with Ice 
and Snow? Or the Approaches and 
Retreats of the Sun be known, a- 
midſt ſuch a Number of Things in 
continual Self Variation, by the Sol- 
ſtices, and Winter-Seaſons? Or the 
Ebbings and Flowings of the Sea, and 
Compreſſions of the Waters be moved 
by the Wax and Wain of the Moon ? 
Or the different Courſes of the Stars 
maintained by the uniform converſion 
of the whole Heaven ? That all this 
ſhould be effected; that there ſhould 
be ſuch an ene Concert of all 
the Parts of the World, is utterly un- 


imaginable to Human Reaſon, were 


they not contained and directed, in 
g their 


A0 
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their Cauſalities and Effects, by a re- 
gular, conſtant, and divine Spirit — 
Suppoſe there were ſome Men, who 
had always lived under Ground, 
though in convenient Habitations and 
noble Apartments, finely adorned 
and furniſhed with all Accommoda- 
tions, which tend to make the Life of 
Man abundantly happy, yet had 
never at any Time come from under 
the Earth, but had only heard of a 
Deity, or divine Power, by Report : 


Suppoſe, now, theſe ſubterraneous 


Men ſhould ſome time after, by the 
Opening of the Earth, come forth 
from their hidded Regions into this 
habitable World, and be ſurprized 
with a clear View of the Earth, of the 
Sea, and of the Heavens, and ſhould 
obſerve the Vaſtneſs of the Cloulds, 
and the Force of Winds, and, ſeeing 

| the 


\ 
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the Sun, ſhould conſider its Magni- 


# 


tude, Splendor, and prodigious In- 


fluence, ſpreading Day, by Diffuſion 


of Light through the whole Heaven; 
and, when Night ſhades the Earth, 
imagine them to behold the Face of 
Heaven adorned and diſtinguiſhed 
with Stars of different Magnitudes, 
and the various Phaſes of the Moon, 


and to obſerve the conſtant regular, 


and ſempiternal Motions of the hea- 


venly Bodies; when they have ſeen, 
and conſidered all theſe Things, they 
would undoubtedly conclude, that 
there are Deities, and that all theſe 
great and ſtupendous Works were 
raiſed by their Efficiency Can he 
be called a rational Creature, who, 
when he ſees the conſtant Motions of 
the Heavens, and the eſtabliſhed Or- 
der of the Stars, and all Things ſo. 


correſponding 


\ 


upon each other, in ſuch admirable 


Harmony, ſhould yet deny that there 


is Reaſon and wiſe Deſign in them, or 
ſhould imagine that ſuch great Things 


Reach of our intellectual Faculties? 
When we ſee any Piece of Movement, 


as a Sphere or a Clock, or any other 


curious Machine, we make no Scruple 


to ſay, that it is the Work of Reaſon 


and Art, though we ſee not the Artiſt; 
and when we behold the admirable 
Motions of the heavenly Bodies, of 
which all other Movements are but 


faint Tmitations, and confider with 


what R 


egularity and Uniformity their 


conſtant Revolutions are performed, 
throug], ſo many Ages, without Miſ- 


take; without Failure, and without 
"IM G g any 
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correſponding with, and depending 


1 
ö 
ö 
| 
| 
1% 
| 


were effected by Chance, which ſhew 
a Wiſdom, infinitely beyond the 
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any Diſorder or Impediment to each 
other, notwithſtanding their vaſt Bulk 


and prodigious Swiftneſs, all tending 
to the Health and Conſervation of 
Beings, can we doubt, whether they 


be contrived and governed by a moſt 


excellent, and divine Reaſon ? 


Givs me Leave, continues the 
Stoic, without Subtilty of Diſputati- 


on, to take a ſpeculative Survey of 


the Beauty of Things, which we af- 
firm to be the Conſtitutions and  Ap- 
pointments of divine Providence : 
View then the univerſal Earth, fatuate 
in the middle Region of the World, 
ſolid, and round, and Naturally tend- 
ing, by proper Inclinations of all its 
Parts, to form a Globe : Behold it 
clothed and diverſified with an incre- 
dible Number of Flowers, and Herbs, 

and 
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and Trees, and Fruits; add to this 
the never- failing Courſe of Springs, the 
liquid Lapſe and lucid Tranſparency 
of Rivers, the verdant Garniture and 
Enbroidery of their Banks, the hol- 
low Depths of Caves, the craggy 
Roughneſſes of Rocks, the Heights of 
impending Mountains, and the im- 
menſe Diffuſion of Plains How 
many and various are Beaſts, both 
wild and tame? How different the 
Flights and Notes of Birds? The. 
Food, and Paſtures of Cattle? And 
the Savage Life of the Sylvan Race! 
What ſhall I fay of the Human Kind? 
who, being ordained to cultivate the 
Earth, nor ſuffer it to grow wild 
through Fierceneſs and Immanity of 
Beaſts, nor to be over-run and laid 
waſte by Rudeneſs and Aſperities of 
Shrubs and Trees; and by whoſe 
G g 2 | Labour 
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Labour alſo, Fields, Iſlands, and 
Coaſts, are variouſly diſtinguſhed 
with Houſes and Cities How 
beautiful is the Sea ? How agreeab- 
ly ſurprizing the Form of the Uni- 
. verſe ? The Multitude, and Variety 
of Iſlands? The pleafing Situation 
of Coafts and Shores ? How many, 
and different are the Kinds of Ma- 
ritime Creatures, ſome immerged 
and flouncing in the Deep, ſome 
floating on the Surface, and others 
in Native Shells cleaving to Rocks 
Could the whole Terraqueous 
Globe be as eaſily taken in by the 
Sight of the Eyes, as it is by the 
Contemplation of the Mind, who 
could doubt of a Divine Reaſon 1 
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_ In Conſequence of this plauſible 
Way of Reaſoning, how very diffe- 
rent does the Opinion of the Stoic 
appear, from that of the Epicurean 
Deift, though in the final Iſſue of 
Argument, they will be found to 
ſtand, nearly on the fame Foot; 
For, when Balbus hath ſeemingly 
derived the Government and Ad- 
miniſtration of the World from the 
Power and Energy of a Divine 
Mind, or of lomething, in his Ap- 
prehenfibn, fimilar to it, his magni- 
ficent Structure of Providence is all 
laid Waſte by his making every 
Thing ſubje& to Nature, or, to a 
Plaftic, Operative, Efficacious Power, 
which pervades the Univerſe : For, 
Zeno, who was the Founder of the 
Stoic Se&, defines Nature, in ſuch a 
Manner, as to make her a Kind of 

artificial 


artificial Fire, tending in a regular 
Method of Efficiency to Generation: 
For, ſaith he, it is the peculiar Pro- 
perty of Art, to create and to gene- 
rate; and Operations, performed by 

Labour of the Human Hand, are, 
by the Efficacy of Nature, that is, 
by artificial Heat, which preſides in 
a magiſterial Way over all other Arts, 
effected with more Eaſe, and greater 
Dexterity: In this way, I own, 
every particular Nature, of whatever 
Kind, is artificially operative, in 
Proportion as it proceeds in a certain 
Path, or Tract, peculiar to its Power 
and Efficacy; but the Nature of the 
Univerſe, which binds and holds 


every Thing in her Embrace, is not 
only artificial, but a complete Artiſt, 
conſulting, and providing ſor all uſe- 
ful Conveniencies, and omitting no 

Opportunities 
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Opportunities ofanſwering that End : 
As, then, all particular Natures, re- 
ſpectively, derive Being, Growth, and 
Support from their proper Seeds, the 
Nature of the World is endued with 
voluntary Motions of every Kind, 
and with Tendencies, Affections, and 
Appetites, productive of ſuitable Ac- 
tions, in like Manner, as we are 
moved and excited by Mind, and 
Senſe: Since the Mind, therefore, of 
the Univerſe is of ſuch Nature, and, 
for that very Reaſon, may juſtly be 
called Providence, her Care and 
Foreſight are chiefly directed to theſe 
Ends, That the World may be of ſuch 
a Form, whereby it is moſt apt to 
perſevere: That it ſtand not in Need 
of any Thing, the Want whereof 
may contract Deformity : And, more 
eſpecially, 2 it my have all Ad- 

vantages 
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vantages of Beauty and Order, in the 
higheſt Perfection. 


Sc TTY Sea, who impute 
all Iſſues and Events of Things to 
the Power, Influence, and Efficacy 
of Natural Cauſes, every where pre- 
vail, through want of Advertence to 
the ſole, Original Cauſe of Cauſes, 
ſecondary Cauſes being merely me- 
nial, and abſolutely ſubſervient to the 
Divine Direction of all the Powers 
and Energies of miniſterial Nature: 
Whoever hath Curioſity to be inform- 
ed of the Method, wherein Nature, 
according to the Principles of the 
Stoics, proceeds to act and to gene- 
rate, may find the whole Proceſs of 
her operative Faculty, in the ſecond 
Book of Cicero's Treatiſe of the Na- 
ture of the Gods, too long to be here 
tranſcribed. 


ON 


o 
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ON the other Side, then, let the 

Deiſt take as ſpiritual a God as he 

pleaſes, if he ſuppoſe this God to 

have framed the univerſal Machine, 
in ſuch Perfection, that no Wheel, 
no Spring, no Cdunterpoiſe can ever 
fail to perform the Functions, for 
which he deſigned them, but all Ef- 
fes are neceſſarily produced by Vir- 
tue of an uninterrupted Chain of 

Cauſes, in their Operation and Effi- 

cacy independent of his Interpoſition 

in the Government of the World, the 

Conſequence of ſuch Belief upon my 

Mind is worſe, than mere Atheiſm ; 

for, if I am only an inconſiderable 

Part in a ſtupendous Piece of excel- 

lent Clockwork, which moves by In- 

fluence of neceſſary Cauſes; if I have 
no Power to reſiſt the Force of the 
fatal Chain, by which I am dragged; 

1 If 
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vantages of Beauty and Order, inthe 
higheſt Perfection. 


eee this Set, who impute 
all Iſſues and Events of Things to 
the Power, Influence, and Efficacy 
of Natural Cauſes, every where pre- 
vail, through want of Advertence to 
the ſole, Original Cauſe of Cauſes, 
ſecondary Cauſes being merely me- 
nial, and abſolutely ſubſervient.to the 
Divine Direction of all the Powers 
and Energies of miniſterial Nature : 
Whoever hath Curioſity to be inform- 
ed of the Method, wherein Nature, 
according to the Principles of the 
Stoics, proceeds to act and to gene- 
rate, may find the whole Proceſs of 
her operative Faculty, in the ſecond 
Book of Ciceros Treatiſe of the Na- 
ture of the Gods, too long to be here 
tranſcribed. 


Ox 
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ON the other Side, then, let the 
Deiſt take as ſpiritual a God as he 
pleaſes, if he ſuppoſe this God to 
have framed the univerſal Machine, 
in ſuch Perfection; that no Wheel, 
no Spring, no Counterpoiſe can ever 
fail to perform the Functions, for 
which he deſigned them, but all Ef- 
feds are neceſſarily produced by Vir- 
tue of an uninterrupted Chain of 
Cauſes, in their Operation and Efh- 
cacy independent of his Interpoſition 
in the Government of the World, the 
Conſequence of ſuch Belief upon my 
Mind is worſe, than mere Atheiſm ; 
for, if I am only an inconſiderable 
Part in a ſtupendous Piece of excel- 
| lent Clockwork, which moves by In- 
fluence of neceſſary Cauſes; if I have 
no Power to reſiſt the Force of the 
fatal Chain, by which I am dragged; 

A If 
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If I am not capable, under ſuch Cir- 
cumſtances, of doing any Moral 
Good or Evil, the Inference is very 
plain, That the Irregularity of the 
Action, be it never ſo Immoral, is 
fairly chargeable upon the Being, who 


neceſſitated me to act. 


In Conſequence of this Principle, 
Moral Evil loſes its Obliquity and its 
very Name, for Moral Evil implies, 
in the very Nature of it, a yoluntary 
Breach of a known Law, but That 
cannot poſſibly be a voluntary Act, 
which is cauſed by irreſiſtible Power 


in the way of Efficiency, and, conſe- 


quently, Laws, Religion, and Pro- 
vidence muſt entirely vaniſh, for there 
can be noGovernment by Law, where 
Freedom of Will is taken away, nor 
any Religion or Providence, where 

| there 
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there is no poſſible Ground of Reward 
or Puniſhment, which in their Nature 
and Eſſence pre-ſuppoſe Liberty of 
Action: A Will, then, lying under 


Neceſſity, from Operation of ſe- 


cond Cauſes, is a flat Contradiction, 
becauſe no Man can be ſaid to act vo- 


luntarily, who acts by Influence of 


immutably coherent Cauſes, and, 
therefore, in Conſequence of this 
Principle, there is no ſuch Thing, as 
Vice; or, if there be, GOD, who 
made Vice neceſſary by a continued 
Series and Chain of Cauſes, is the 
Author of it, and, therefore, Man is 
not capable of Merit or Demerit, of 
Reward or Puniſhment. 
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Noz hath the Opinion of Deiſts 
better Influence on Moral Virtue, 
who allow a general Providence, 
which preſerves all Kinds and Species 
of Beings in their continual Viciſſi- 
tudes, but hath no more regard to the 
Actions of Men, than of the meaneſt 
Brutes, ſuch Opinion, in its Natural 
Tendencies, giving as much Licence 
to Men to commit Sin, as any of the 


former, by freeing them from all 


Senſe of the Superintendency of a 
Divine Being, and, in Conſequence, 
from all Fear of Puniſhment, or Hope 
of Reward. 


Tux ancient, Stoical Deiſts were, 


Town, grear Aſſertors of particular 


Providence, but effedually weakened 
the Force and Influence of it on the 
Lives and Morals of Men, by main- 


taining 
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taining 2, That Virtue in Man de- 
pends entirely upon Himſelf: That 
it is a Folly to lift up his Hands to 
Heaven for Aid: That his Soul, 


E. See Senec. Epiſt. Cap. 31, 41.  Balbus in 
Cicer. de nat. Deor. I. 2 and 3. Arrian. lib. 1. 


c. 29. Plutar. de Stoic. repug. & alibi adv. 
Stoic. 


The Stoics deſtroyed Erie alſo by ma- 
king that God, to whom they aſſigned the Ad- 
miniſtration and Conſeryation of all Things, to 
be only, faith Plutarch ſepa rospor, an intelligent 
Body, and Jupiter to be Fire: This Opinion, 
which ſome would free them from, their Friend 


Lipſius confeſſeth. Diogenes Laertius faith, that 


the Stoics owned two Principles, an Agent and a 
Patient, a la ſwpd]e etre Tas ag, but held theſe 
Principles to be Bodies; and this Reading is to be 
retained, as being confirmed by Plutarch, by Por- 
phyry in Euſebius, and by Origen againſt Celſus, 
in diverſe Places: Now, this ſew vogor, this in- 
telligent Body is a Contradiction to it ſelf, and to 
make all Providence to depend upon ir, is, in 
Effect, to deny Providence, it being in the Na- 
ture of the Thing impoſſible, that Body ſhould 
have Wiſdom, and Foreſight to diſcern, or Power 
and Will to act. See Dr. Whitby's Neceſſ. of 
Revelation. 


which 
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which is the Source of Virtue, 'is a 


Part of GOD: That a wiſe Man 
excells G OD, in this particular, That 
Man is wiſe from his Nature, not 
from his Choice : That a Man ought, 
indeed, to pray to GOD for Wealth 
and Safety, but not for Juſtice, Tem- 
perance, and Wiſdom : That he is 
praiſe-worthy for his Virtue, and 
hath a Right to glory in it, which 
could not be true, if Virtue doth not 
proceed entirely from himſelf, with- 
out Derivation of Influence from 
GOD. 


Bur, notwithſtanding this magni- 
ficent Boaſt of the Self-Sufficiency of 
the Human Mind to all the Means 
and Purpoſes of Virtue, the Stoical 
Deiſt does, in Fact, deſtroy and lay 
waſte the main Foundation of all 

Virtue, 
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Virtue, by aſſerting, That the Iſſues, 
Events, and Effects of Things are 


entirely owing to inexorable Fate, and 


a continued Series of determining 
Cauſes, previous, in their Influence 
and Efficacy, to Deliberation in the 
Intellect, and to Election and — 
tion in the Will. y 


IN Conſequence of this fatal Ne- 
ceffity, by Virtue of which every 
Thing, that happens, flows from a 
Continuation of Cauſes, the Theo- 


logy of the Deſtinarian is of as little 


Uſe to Religious or Moral Purpoſes, 
as that of the Epicurean Deiſt, the 
Doctrine of Fatal Neceſſity being as 
effectually deſtructive of Piety and 
Virtue, as the Denial of Providence : 
However, therefore, the Stoical Deiſt 
may talk with Eloquence of the 


Tree 
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free Motion of the Human Will, 
and place his Happineſs in being 
only concerned in Things entire- 
ly in his own Power, this Confidence 
in the free Uſe of his preſumed 
Natural Strength is no more, in 
Fact, than a plain Evidence, as Plu- 
zarch expreſſes it, of the Stoical Re- 
pugnancies : For, all the Freedom, 
which can, on ſuch Principles, be 
allowed to the Human Will, is, that 
a Man may chuſe to do That, 
which, if he had not willed to do, 
Fate would compel to; and may re- 
fuſe to do What, if he had willed to 
have done, he is ſorced by Fate to 
leave undone: A Will, then, under 
Neceſſity of Operation from prede- 
termining Cauſes, 1s, in Reality and 
Effect, no Will, becauſe a Man can- 
not be ſaid, with any Propriety of 
Senſe, 
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Senſe, to act Voluntarily, who is 
under Neceſſitation to act, or not to 
act: In Conſequence of the ſame 
Principle, the very Notion of Pro- 


vidence cannot ſubſiſt, for Provi- 


dence, in the loweſt Acceptation of 


the Word, is a Divine Appoint- 
ment of certain Things to be done, 
in a certain Manner, in order to 
a certain End, but if a Man is un- 
der Neceſſitation to act from Deſti- 
ny, or a Fatal Impulſe of prede- 
termining Cauſes, providential Ap- 
pointments of Means and Ends of 
Action entirely vaniſh, and all true 
Senſations of Religion and Virtue 
utterly. ceale. 


_ Turgs can be but one Point of 
Truth 'in any given Queſtion of a 
ſimple Nature, becauſe every given 
Tm 


— — — - 
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Truth of this Kind is che Affirmati- 
on or Negation of the Properties of 
one uniform, undivided Thing: If 
the Queſtion, then, is put, is there 
Deſtiny, the Solution is obvious and 
plain, if there be Providence, chere 
can be no Deſtiny, if Deſtiny, there 
can be no Providence, beeauſe Pro- 
videnee and Deſtiny are inconſiſtent, 
effentially divided Things, and, there- 
fore, confiſt of - diverſe, incompati- 
ble Properties: Or take the 'Matrer 
thus, a Man cannot Be, and mot Be, 
in che ſame given Point of Time, nor 
can he, in any Point of Time, 
ceaſe to be what he eſſentially is 
in the given Point of Time, and be- 
come a quite contrary incompati- 
ble Thing, and yet operate, uni- 
formly, without Inconfiſtency and 
without Oppoſition to former Self; 
| ' __ - eonkider 


—— — 
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confider/then, Providence, as a Man 
ſubſiſting and acting in a certain given 
Manner, and Deſtiny, as a Man ſub- 
fiſting and acting, in all reſpects, in 
a quite different Manner, Providence 
and Deſtiny, ſituate in this Poſition, 
can no more co-exiſt, and; at the ſame 
Time, co-operate, than the ſame Man 
can at once Be and not Be, can do 
and not do the ſame given Thing 
in the ſame Point of Time. 


Appointments of general Provi- 
dence manifeſtly appear in the uni- 
form Propenſions and Tendencies of 
Things to the Preſervation of their 
Being, and Propagation of their 
Kind: In the Suitableneſs and Sub- 
ſervience of one Thing to the Exi- 
gence and Uſe of another: In Diſ- 
poſitions of Things to Places and 

I 1 2 Ranks 


- , , 
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Ranks, moſt uſeful, and, in Conſe- 
quence, preventive of that Confuſion 
and Diſorder, which contrary Qua- 
lities would otherwiſe produce: In 
the Subordination of particular Incli- 
nations of Things to the Prevention 
of whatſoever is © contrary to the 
Laws of the Univerſe :* And in the 


admirable Concurrence of Things, 


pf contrary and mutually deſtructive 
Qualities to the Conſtitution of mixt 
Bodies: 


ALL theſe Propenſions, Inclina- 
tions, Suitableneſſes, Diſpoſitions, 
Subordinations, and Concurrences of 
Things, in the vegetable and animal 
World, which are, on the Deſtina- 
rian Principle, attributed to Agency 
of Second Cauſes, in contradiſtinc- 


tion to Providence, evidently con- 


ſpire 
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ſpire to diſcover and manifeſt a 
Power, which tempers and directs 
their Cauſalities and Operations to 
their reſpective Ends: But, as the 
Nature of Things is different in their 
Original Conſtitution, their Perfec- 


tions are alſo different, in Propor- 
tion to the Degrees of their reſpec- 


tive Excellence: Man, in reſpect of 
his Animal Powers, is on a Level 
with mere Brutes; but, as Man is 
endued with Intellect and Will, he 
was Originally fitted and directed by 
his CREATOR to act, in Conſequence 
of ſuch Powers, in a way ſuitable to 
the ſuperior Excellence and Perfection 
of his Nature, and is, therefore, ac- 
countable for any Deviation from the 
Rules of Action, which he was en- 


abled to know, and to obey: 


Uron 


Four 
1 
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Vxron the whole, then, there is no 
Predetermination of Human Will, 
nor Deſtiny, nor Fatal Neceſſity, but 
every Thing in Nature is governed 
and carried on by Providence under 
OEconomy of certain Laws, which 


reaſonable Beings are left free to 
obey, or not to obey, and, therefore, 


have rheir Actions, and the natural 
— of them, in ond own 


As to Particular Providence, which 
on the Deſtinarian Principle cannot 
fubfiſt, we meet with many Events 
in the Courſe of Things, which can- 
not be accounted for by the Laws and 
Influences of Natural Cauſes, and, 
therefore, are as plain Evidences of 
the Sour they flow from, and of 
the ſpecial Interpoſition of GOD in 
the Government of the World, as 
Rays 
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Rays of Light, ifluing from the Sun, 
are Indications of the Exiſtence of 'a 
luminary Body, though ſuch Events 
ave, I am confident, conſidered by 
the Bulk of Mankind, as Things of 
Courſe, and the neceſſary Effects of 
independent Cauſes. 


1. Wurm Effects are produced 
without Mediation of Natural Means, 
Providence ſupplies, by Supernatural 
Efficacy, the Defects of Means Na- 
tural: 7 


2, When Effects, produced, ex- 
ceed the Efficacy of their Natural 
apparent Cauſes, an Acceſſion af 
Force and Power muſt be ſuperadded 


to the Agency of ſuch Cauſes by an 
inviſible Hand - 


3. Warn 
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3. Wan a Cauſe makes uſe of 
Means, Naturally fit and proper and 
likely to produce a particular Effect, 
the Unſuitableneſs of the Effect, pro- 
duced, to the Nature and Tendency 


of ſuch Means, muſt be reſolved into 
an higher Cauſe : 


4. Warn Means, employed by any 
Cauſe, are, in the ordinary Courſe 
| of Operation, unfit and unſuitable to 
| produce the intended Effect, and the 
| Effect, intended, notwithſtanding fol- 
lows, the Production of ſuch Effect, 
by ſuch Means, muſt be attributed to 
the Co-operation of Divine Power 
with the Agency of ſuch Cauſe : 


5. Wren various Cauſes, in their 
. Nature and Operation contrary, and 
which have no mutual Dependence 

f nor 


— , —— OI - 
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nor any Coherence one with another, 
ſhall, in diverſe Places, at ſeveral 
Times, and in various Ways, harmo- 
niouſly conſpire, and at length unite 
their ſeveral Forces, to produce the 
ſame Effect, the Production of fuch 
Effect is a plain Evidence of the Spe- 
cial Providence of GOD, dire ding 
and combining various, arbitrary, 
| concurrent Cauſes to a particular 


< ProrosITIONS of this Sort, many 
more / whereof might eafily be col- 

lected; are ſo evident in their Nature, 
and: confirmed to be true, in Fact, 
by ſo many ſignal Inſtances of extra- 
ordinary Iflues and Events; / perti- 
nently related, with great Variety, 
by Hiſtories almoſt of every Kind, 
that 1 induſtriouſly mean not to de- 
2 i — 


| 


prive the curious Reader of A Dane 
ſure of the Application, bh ni 41 


Kay I mean, at preſent, in N 
quence of ſuch Propoſitions, in their 
Nature evident, is only to remark, 
That there are certain Shades and faint 
Colourings of this very Motion of the 
Interpoſition of Providence, which I 
am now contending for, viſible i in the 
Writings of ancient Hiſtorians, Poets, 
and Moraliſts: Herodotus, in the 
Perſon of Artabanus, obſerves in the 
Caſe of Xerxes, That great Armies 
are often defeated by a ſmall Num- 
ber of Men, for, when ftruck by the 
. jealous GOD with panic Fear, or 
terrified by the Noiſe of his Thunder, 
they become deftitute of Vigour and 
Courage, and the Reaſon, which the 
Hiſtorian aſſigns for ſuch: ſurprizing 
Events, 
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Events, is very remarkable Be- 
cauſe GO D will not ſuffer any Mor- 
tal to think magnificently of Himſelf: 
Conſiſtently with this Notion, Homer 
frequently introduces his braveſt He- 
roes diſpirited, trembling, and fink- 
ing into Death, under the feeble Ef- 
fort of an impotent Arm, ftrength- 
ened and ſupported by the inviſible 
Preſence of a GOD: But Cicero 
ſpeaks more clearly and directly to 
the Point, and aſſerts, it was a com- 
mon Opinion among the Ancients, 
That whatever brought great Benefit 
to Mankind, was the Reſult of Divine 
Goodneſs toward Men: In Conſe- 
quence of ſuch Opinion, extraordi- 
nary Events, manifeſtly tending to 
ſecure the pricipal Intereſts and public 
Weal of Mankind, are plain Eviden- 
ces of the Special Interpoſition of 
K k 2 GOD, 
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GOD, in the Government of the 
Word, | Aon 


Berors I proceed, ſuffer me to ex- 
patiate for a Moment on the Preſerva- 
tion of Religion and Civil Govern- 
ment, which, I am afraid, is reflected 
on with as little Senſe of piops Grati 
tude, as the Motion of. the Air, or 
the Light and genial Heat of the Sun, 
and yet is a Bleſſing, which the Wel- 
fare of Human Kind, in this World, 
and the next, entirely and abſolutely 


depends on, as being commenſurate 


to all the Concerns and Ends of. their 
Being, from the Origin of its Exiſ- 
(renee do all Eternity; 


Wy BN I conſider, in what Variety 
of Error, Men deviate from the very 


Grounds and Principles even of Na- 


tural 
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tural Religion: The Biggotry, which 
falſe Opinions are ſupported with, 
and the zealous Endeavours, which 
are uſed to ſubvert the true: When 1 
conſider the Denial of the Being of a 
GOD, by ſome; and of his Provi- 
dence, and the Manifeſtation of his 
Will, by more : In Conſequence of 
this, when I conſider the Proftitution 
of Things, moſt ſacred, to the vileſt 
Uſes: The open and daring Impi- 
eties, which are countenanced and a- 
vowed by the Great, and thence dif- 
fuſed, under falſe Colours of Luſtre, 
through the meaner Herd, which is 
more ſtruck and affected with Glitter 
of Grandeur, than Reality of Things: 
Above all, when I conſider the vaſt 
Diſſolution of Morals, which is of 
oreateſt Danger to Religion, becauſe 
it might, I preſume, be cafily proved 


to 


ſent great Corruption, both in Theo- 


ce of GOD: 


to Demonſtration, That bad Opinions 
are oftener the Conſequences; of bad 
Practices, than bad Practices are of 
bad Opinions: When J conſider all 
this, I may fairly conclude upon the 
whole Matter, That, amidſt the pre- 


ry and Practice, the Preſervation of 
any clear Senſe of true Religion a+ 
mong Men is an evident, Signal Act 
of the Special Providence, and Inter- 


AGAIN, wh conſider the diffe- 
rent, particular Intereſts, and various 
Humours of Men in Society: The 
Avarice and Ambition of Some, and 
the Cruelty, Oppreſſion, and Fraud 
of Others: The ſmall Reverence of 
public Faith, and great Contempt 
of Juſtice : The e of Men in 


Power, 
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Power, and the Male-contentednefs 
of thoſe, ho are out: The little Re- 
gard, that is had to Oaths, which a- 
lone can give a religious Sanction to 
Government and Laws, and eſtabliſh 
them on the Hearts and Conſeiences 
of Men: The Averſion to every Form 
of Government in Some, and to the 
Adminiſtration of any particular Form 

of Government in Others: The 
ſtrong 'Temptations great Men are un- 
der from their Situation, their Pow - 
er, and Popularity to engroſs, or di- 
vert the Courſe of public Revenues 
from their proper Channels: The 
Factions, which are formed and car- 
ried on by Men, probably on no 
other Principle, than becauſe Things 
are not tranſatted agreeably to their 
private Intereſts, or particular Incli- 


nations: The Miſconſtructions, which 


* 


are 


8 
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a6 6a eda de eh nds of 
Prinets and the Jealouſies, — 4 
are apt to ſpring from ſuch 
henſionis: The vaſt Difficulty, wide 
Governors meet with;ir uniting Men, 
of different Inclinations; Purſuits, 
Opinions, and Religions, in one In- 
tereſt, for the Common Good: The 
Neceſſity, which they are under, in 
order to the Ends of Government, of 
inflicting Puniſhments, which, though 

never ſo juſt, are generally deemed 
ſevere: When I confider Fhefe, and 
numberleſs other Circumſtances, all 
naturally tending to the Diſſolution 
of Civil Society; Good GOD! How 
doth it ſubſiſt! Is not the Preſervati- 
on of Government, ſo circumſtantia- 
ted, an Effect of Providence, almoſt 
Miraculous ! 


Con- 
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Cons1sTENT with the Deiſtic Prin- 
ciples, already mentioned, is another 
Opinion, equally deſtructive of the 
very Eſſence of Moral Virtue, That 
the vaſt Effuſion of Evil, which pre- 
vails in the World, is an inevitable 
Effect of the irreclaimable Perverſe- 
- neſs and Obſtinacy of Matter, which, 
being Eternal and uncreated, cannot 
be altered in the Conſtitution of its 
Nature, and the Effects of its Power, 
even by GOD, and, therefore, it is 
conſiſtently inferred, That Preventi- 
on of Evils is impoſlible, becauſe they 
inſeparably cleave to Human Nature, 
and are inherent, unalterable Affecti- 
ons of Matter : In Conſequence of 
this Principle, Religion and Virtue 
cannot ſubſiſt, Moral Evil being fo 
eſſentially intimate to Matter, form- 
© 1 $:c: ed 
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ed into an Human Body, that nor 
Man, nor G0 can feparate them, 
and, therefore, Man, who hath a 
Body of Moral Evil, ſubſtantially 
mixed with his natural Body, is no 
more accountable. for the Immorality 
of his Life, than for; the COATING 
a his Frame. 4G Win Rü 
1 ee 2 the 
Wicked ate more numerous. than the 
Sand of the Sea, and the Duſt of the 
Earth, inſomuch that Men do not 
even dream of Virtue, and not being 
able, in any other Way, to account 
for this Proſuſion of Evil, aſſerts, 
there muſt be a Natural Principle of 
Evil, as well as of Good, which, ſaith 
he, was the Opinion of the Beſt, and 
Wiſeſt Men, who affirmed there were 
two Gods, emulous each of other, One, 
| the 
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the Author of Good, vom they 
called GOD, the Other, the Author 
bf Evil, whom they called Dæmon; 
And adds, That this Opinion was a 
Tradition of great Antiquity, derived 


from Divines and Lawgivers to Pocts 


and Philoſophers, the firſt Author 
whereof cannot be found. 


| No, in Conſequence of the Ex- 
ene of this Anti-God, as powerful 
in the Production of Evil, as the other 
Being is of Good, Moral Evil is mani- 


feſtly the Reſult of an irreſiſtible 


Principle, operating in the way of 
Efficiency „ and is, therefore, Una» 
yaidable and _— 


AGREEBABLE * this Principle is the 
Concourſe, or Concatenation of Cau- 
{en ſo greatly inſiſted on by the Def. 


L 12 tinarian 
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tinarian Deiſt of Malngbury, which 
is a vaſt Number of Chains, joined 
together in the firſt Link, GOD; and 
alſo in the Effect, in ſo cloſe and in- 
ſeperable an Union, that they form 
one total adequate Cauſe of every 
Event, in ſuch Manner, that the Hu- 
man Will, with each Propenſion; 
even during the Time of Deliberation, 
is as much neceſſitated, as any Thing 
in Nature, and that Man hath no more 
Power not to act, as he doth, than 
Fire hath Power, not to burn : 2 


IN G of this Privcipls 
GOD, who is the firſt Cauſe of Be- 


ings, is more the Author of Moral 
Evil, than Man, in Proportion as 
the Motion of a Watch -is more from 
the Hand of the Artificer, who made 
and wound it up, than from the 


Spring 


"y 
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Spring or the Wheels or che Thread, f 

which are only miniſterial Means, 
deviſed and fitted to keep the Ma- 
chine in Motion: Or, to ſpeak more 
directly to the Point in Queſtion, if 
GOD doth by ſpecial Influence ne- 
ceſſitate the Operations of ſecond 
Cauſes, and ſecond Cauſes, thus de- 
termined, neceſſitate the Human Will 
by irreſiſtible Efficacy in every Act, 
the Conſequence is very plain, That 
Man cannot Sin, but that every Act, 
which is called Immoral, proceeds, in 
the Natural and Neceſſary Courſe of 
Operation, from the Cauſe of Cauſes, 
which, in an eſſential Subordination 
of Influence and Efficacy on ſecon- 
dary determined Cauſes, is ever the 
Cauſe of the Effect: For, Man, be- 
ing extrinſically and inevitably prede- 
termined in all his Acts by Influence 
: A. 
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of irreſiſtible Cauſes; is a neceſſary 
Agent, and, therefore, not accounit- - 
able for his Actions, but GOD, who 
is Author of ſuch Cauſes, and neceſ- 
ſitates their Operations, being free to 
act, is, in Conſequence, the Author 
of all Effects, of whatſoever Kind, 
which ariſe from ſuch VPN 


IN Conſequence br 8 bene 
of GOD a, which this Deiſtic Philo- 
ſopher makes a principal Link in his 

e e AND 


4 All, chat the greateſt Oppoſers of Liberty 
have ever urged, or can urge, on this head, a- 
mounts only to This, That Fere-knowlege im- 
plics Certainty, and Certainty implics Neceſſity : 
But neither is it true, that Certainty implies 
Neceſſity, neither does Fore-knowlege imply 
any other Certainty, than fuch a Certginty only, 
as would be equally in Things, though there 
Was no Fore-kowlege: | 


— 


i V a * 


Chain of neceſſary Cauſes, I very 
clearly conceive, That the Divine 
Mind ſees every Thing, which was, or 
is, or ever thall be, in one ſimple undi- 

vided 


For, 1. the Certainty of Fore-knowlege 
does not cauſe the Certainty of Things, but is 
it ſelf founded on the Reality of their Exiſtence: 


Whatever now Is, it is certain that it Is; and it 


was Yeſterday and from Eternity as certainly 
true, that the Thing ee eee 
nom certain that it Is: And this Certainty of 
Event is equally the fame, whether it be ſup - 
poſed that the Thing could be Fore-known, or 
not; for whatever at any Time I, it was cer- 
tainly true from Eternity, as to the Event, that 
That Thing would be; and this certain Truth of 


every future Event, would not at all have been 


the leſs, though there had been no ſuch Thing 
as Fore-Knowlege: Bare Preſcience therefore 
Has no Influence at all upon any Thing, nor 
contributes in the leaft towards the making it 

neceſſary : We may illuſtrate this in ſome mea« 
ſure by the Compariſon of our own Knowlege 
we know certainly that ſome Things are, and 
when we know that they are, they cannot but 
Be, yet it is manifeſt our Knowlege does not at 
all affect the Things, to make them more ne- 
ceſſary 


_ 1 
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- a View, without Succeſſion of 
Time, or Ideas, but ſurely every Man 
of common Senſe will allow, That 
there is wide Difference between the 


bahn Divine 


L cefſary or more certain: Now Fore-knowlege 
in GOD is the very ſame as Knowlege; all 
Things are to Him as if they were equally pre- 
ſent, to all the Purpoſes of Knowlege and Power: 
He knows perfectly every thing that /s, and he 
fore-knows whatever all be, in the ſame Man- 
ner as he knows what Is : As therefore Know- 
lege has no Influence on Things that are, ſo 
neither has Fore-knowlege, on I hings that ſhall 
be: It is true, that the Manner how GOD can 
foreſee Future Things, without a Chain of Ne. 
ceſſary Cauſes, is impoſſible for us to explain, 
but ſo alſo are numberleſs other Things, which 
yet no Man doubts of the Truth of; and if 
tbere were any Strength in this Argument, it 
would prove, not againſt Liberty, but againſt 
Preſcience it ſelf: For, if theſe two Things were 
really inconſiſtent, and one of them: muſt be 
deſtroyed, the introducing an abſolute and uni- 
verſal Fatality, which evidently deſtroys all Re- 
ligion and Morality, would tend more of the 
two to the Diſhonour of GO D, than denying 
bim a Fore· know lege, which upon this Suppo- 

x ſition 
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Divine Mind Tring 1 in'an undivided 
View.everf Tln g, which Men will 
"Us; and hetwteh Men being neceſſi- 
| n to Akt ita certain: determined 
Mm Manner; 


” 
- xl *$ 


Nen Would e  Tiipoible, and imply a Contra - 


diction to c 1 7 him. to have; and the deny- 


ing 'of which would in ſüch caſe be no more à 
Dining of his Omniſc ſcience, thai the denying 
him the: ek“ &* working Cotitradictions is 


taking a 15607 is Omnipot#ce : But tlie Quſe is not 


hils, 55 hough we cannot indeed explain che 
Fines bf '& OD's fore- ecing the Aktions of 
free A8 gents, y et thus much we Know, that che 
hype Fore: aden e ef * any Action, that would 


on all other ee be Free, cannot alter or di- 


ſk that Freedom, it being evident, That Fore- 
 Khowlege: adds no other Certain to any Thing, 
"thin what it would equally have, though, there 
was no Fore. knowlege: Unleſs therefore! we be 
. certain, that N othing can poſſibly 
be Free, and that Liberty is in it ſelf abſolutely 
an inconſiſtent. and contradictory N tion, bare 
Fore-knowlege, which makes no Alteration ac 
all in any Thing, will not be in any wiſe Incon- 


ſiſtent with Liberty, how great Difficulty fo- 
ever there may be in comprehending the anner 
of ſuch Fore-knowlege: For, if Liberty de in 

. it 
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Manner, ſo that no Man can a& f in 
any other Manner: That is, there is 
wide Difference between the Divine 
Mind, ſeeing in one View what every 
Man will do, and between every Man 
| oo 


9 . 
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. : 


it fel” nafle, the 5 bee l of © fres 
Action, before 3 it be done, is nothing different. (to 
any purpoſe in the preſent Queſtion) from a ſim- 
ple Kaowige: of it, ben it is; done, both. theſe 
Kinds of Nnowlege implying plainly, a Cytainty 
ouly, of the Except; (which wauld be the ſame 
though, there. was, no ſuch, Knowle 8) and not 
at all any Neefity, of the Thing: | 


For, 2, As Fore-knowlege im ches not any 
other Certainty, than ſuch as Goa be equally 
in Things, though there was no Fore-knowlege, 
ſo neither does this Certainty of Event in any fort 
imply Neceſity; for, let a Fataliſt ſuppoſe (what 
he does not yet wi) that there was in Man (as 
we aſſert) a Power of beginning Motion, that 
is, of acting freely, and let him ſuppoſe farther, 
if ke pleaſe, that thoſe Actions could not poſſi- 
bly be e will there not yet, notwith- 
ſtanding this Suppoſition, be in the Nature of 


Things, che ſame 9 f N! in every 1 * 
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acting, in the very Manner he doth 
act, by Deſtiny or Fatal Neceſſity, 
and, therefore, though the Divine 
Mint is Preſcient, the Vl Mine 
ü ee. 89118! 


of the Man' $ Adios, as af * were never ſo 
Faral and Nectflary? For Inſtance, ſuppoſe the 
Man by an internal of Motion, and 
an abſolute Freedom of Will, without any ex- 
ternal Cauſe or Impulſe at all, does ſome parti- 
2 Action to-day, and ſuppoſe it was not poſ- 
that this Action ſhould have been fore-ſeen 
7; erdgy, was there not nevertheleſs the ſame 
c of Event, as if it had been fore-ſeen ? 
that is, would it not, notwithſtanding the . 
| poſed Freed cedom, have been as certain a Truth Yeſ- 
terday and from Eternity, that this Action was 
in Event 70 be performed to-day, h ſuppoſe 
never ſo nba ole ro have . 
as it is now a grain infallible Pub that it 7s per- 
formed ?' Mere Certainty of Event, therefore, does 
not in any meaſure imply N 3 and conſe- 
8 Fore-Kno wiege, however ipofſihle to 


explained as to the Manx of itz. yet ſince it 
N ent it, implies no other Certainty, but onl 


chat Cemamty of Everit{which the hing woulle 
qually have 8 5 being Fore-knowhn, it is evi- 


* 


nt that 1 it al Ifo implics no Ne ccellity. Dr. Clarke. 
Mma3 —- Tmr 
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Tuer Celeſtial; Bodies; and other 

ſenſible Objects, operate upon Hu- 

man Bodies by Motion, Light, and 
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occult Qualities, which we call In- 
fluences, I readily. grant; but that 
Influences, iſſuing from outward Ob- 
jects, determine rational Agents in 
their Deliberations and Counſels by 
Natural + Efficacy, and neceſſitate 
the Will, and, in Conſequence, the 
Action, I poſitively deny: The Hu- 
man Will can then only be N aturally 
determined, when G0, belides his 
general Influence, whereatithe:Pow- 
ers both of Operation and Being in all 
ſecond Cauſes depend, doth more- 
over, at certain Times, in Caſes ex- 
traordinary, concur. by ſpecial Influ- 
ence, and facilitate the Will to move 
to certain particular Acts: But this 
ſpecial Influence is ſo far oj being 
a 
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l Proof of the Liberty of human Will 
being thereby deſtroyed, that it only 
proves, that GOD, ho formed the 
Boul, and is preſent to all. its Motions 
and Operations, can, without Alte- 
ration of Eſſence or Diminution of 
elective Power, infuſe into it a clearer 
Light, whereby it guides and direckt 

its ee 09; an eee . 8 


A. 


- Tan Deiſtic Notion 4 of the Na- 
rural Efficacy of celeſtial, and. other 
Bodies c on 1 1 fe and Moti- 


— 15 of 


= Mundi F perf] becks, eiiduenda © 
ſideribus eadem divinitas, quæ ex mobiliſſima, 
puriſſimaque ætheris parte gignuntur, neque ulla 
præterea ſunt admiſta natura, totaque ſunt ca- 
lida, atque perlucida, ut ea quoque rectiſſime, 
et animantia eſſe, et ſentire, atque intelligere 
dicantur: atque ea quidem tota eſſe ignea duo- 
rum ſenſuum teſtimonio confirmari Cleantheg 
putat, tactus et oculorum; nam ſolis candor 
. eſt Jun ullus ignis, quippe qui im- 
menſa 
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ons of the Human Mind is probably 
derived from Part of that Syſtem of 
Stoical Theology, which Cicero Paints 
in lively Colours in his Treatiſe of the 

Nature 


menſo mundo tam longe lateque collugeat, et is 
ejus tactus eſt, non ut tepefaciat ſolum, ſed eti- 
am ſæpe comburm, quorum neutrum facerets 
niſi eſſet 1gneus : Ergo, inquit, cum ſol igneus 
fir, oceanique alatur humoribus, quia nullus 
ignis fine paſtu aliquo poſſit permanere, neceſſe 
eſt, aut ei fimilis fat igni, quem adhibemus ad 
ufum atque ad victum, aut ei, qui corporibus ani- 
mantum continetur; atque hic noſter ignis, quem 
uſus vitæ requirit, confettor eſt, et conſumptor 
omnium, idemque, quocunque invaſit, cuncta diſ- 
tarbat ac diſſipat; z contra ille corporeus, vitalis, 
et ſalutaris omnia conſervat, alit, auget, ſuſti- 
net, fenſuque afficit; negat ergo effe dubium, 
horum ignium ſol utri ſimilis fir, cum is quoque 
efficiat ut omnia floreant, et in ſuo quæque ge- 
nere pubeſcant: quare cum ſolis ignis ſimilis 
corum ignium fit, qui ſunt in corporibus ani- 
mantium, folem quoque animantem eſſe opor- 
tet, et quidem reliqua aſtra, quæ oriantur in 
ardore cceleſti, qui æther vel celum nominatur: 
cum igitur aliorum animantium ortus in terra ſit, 
aliorum! in aqua, in aere aliorum, abſurdum elle 
Ariſtoteli 
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Nature of the Gods, where Balbus, 
a ſtrenuous Defender of the Principles 
of that Sect, is introduced explaining 
and ſupporting the Ground, on which 
this 


Ariſtoteli videtur, in ea parte, quz fit ad gig» 
nenda animalia aptiſſima, animal gigni nullum 
putare; ſidera autem æthereum locum obtinent, 


qui quoniam tenuiſſimus eſt, et ſemper agitatur, 


et viget, neceſſe eſt, quod animal in eo gigna- 
tur, idem quoque ſenſu acerrimo, et mobilitate 
celerrima eſſe: quare, cum in æthere aſtra gig- 
nantur, conſentaneum eſt in iis ſenſum ineſſe, 
et intelligentiam, ex quo efficitur, in deorum 
numero aſtra eſſe ducenda; etenim licet videre 
acutiora ingenia, et ad intelligendum aptiora 
eorum, qui terras incolant eas, in quibus aer fit 
purus ac tenuis, quam illorum, qui utantur craſſa 
cœlo, atque concreto; quinetiam cibo, quo u- 
tare, intereſſe aliquid ad mentis aciem putant, 
probabile eſt igitur, præſtantem intelligentiam 
in ſideribus eſſe, quæ et ætheream mundi par- 
tem incolant, et marinis terreniſque humoribus 
tongo intervalls extenuatis alantur : ſenſum 
aſtrorum atque intelligentiam maxime decla- 
rat ordo eorum, atque conſtantia, nihil eſt 
enim, quod ratione et numero movere poſſit 
fine confilio, in quo nihil eſt temerarium, nihil 

varium, 
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this Notion ſeems to be raiſe: Aſter 
having endeavoured to prove, That 
the Univerſe is God, becauſe what 
contains all Things, muſt be moſt 
etc) perfect, 


varium, jaihil fortuitum z ordo autem ſidea 
rum, et in omni eternitate conſtantia, neque na- 
turam ſignificat, eſt enim plena rationis, neque 
fortunam, quæ amica varietati conſtantiam reſ- 
puit; ſequitur ergo ut ipſa ſua ſponte, ſuo ſen- 
fu, ac divinitate moveantur nec vero Ariſto- 
teles non laudandus in eo, quod omnia, quæ 
moventur, aut natura moveri cenſuit, aut vi, 
aut voluntate: moveri autem ſolem, et lunam, 
et ſidera omnia; quæ autem natura moverentur, 
hæc aut pondere deorſum, aut levitate in ſublime 
ferri, quorum neutrum aſtris contingeret, propte- 
rea quod eorum motus in orbem circumferretur; 
nec vero diei poteſt vi quadam majore fieri, ut 
contra naturam aſtra moveantur, quæ enim po- 
teſt major eſſe? reſtat igitur, ut motus aſtro- 
rum fit voluntarius: Que qui videat, non indoo- 
te ſolum, verum etiam impie faciat, fi. deos eſſe 
neget; nec ſane multum intereſt, utrum id ne- 
get, an eos omni procuratione atque actione 
privet; mihi enim, qui nihil agit, eſſe omnino 
non videtur . nulla igitur in cœlo nec for- 
_ nec temeritas, nec erratio, nec vanitas 


ineſt, 


ol 
Cl 
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perfect, and what is moſt perfect, 
muſt be endued with the higheſt De- 
gree of Life, Senſe, and Intelligence, 
that is, muſt be God, the Stoical 
N n Deiſt 


ineſt, contraque omnis ordo, veritas, ratio, con- 
ſtantia ccœleſtem ergo admirabilem ordinem, 
incredibilemque conſtantiam, ex qua conſervatio, 
et ſalus omnium omnis oritur, qui vacare mente 
putat, is ipſe mentis expers habendus eſt. Cic. 
de nat. Deor. I. 2. | 


This Doctrine of the human Will hin under 
Neceſſity from Iufluence of outward Cauſes 
greatly prevailed not only among the Vulgar, 
but faith Simplicius, moſt Men hold Fate to be 
the Cauſe, not only of the ,es or Revolution 
of all other Things, but alſo xa} Toy dag e ray 
nlacſepor xa} Ts pod · Lias xa} up,, of the Antici- 
pation and Election of our Wills and Appetites: 
Of this Opinion, ſaith Cicero, were Heraclitus, 
Democritus, Empedocles, and Ariſtotle; to whom 
we may add from Diogenes Laertius, Philolaus 
and from Stobeus, Mercurius. 


| Now this Fate, which they aſſigned for the 
neceſſary Cauſe of Election and Volition, this 
ab ret bo hi d yd ſuns, moſt of them aſcribed to the 
Motions and Converſions of the Stars, and hence, 

> ſaith 
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Deift goes on to attribute Divinity to 
the Stars alſo, on Principles fo unphi- 
loſophical, that it is Matter of vaſt 
Surprize, how Men could be per- 
ſuaded into the Belief of ſuch O pi- 


nions: 


faith Porphyry, the Gods foretell 7+ uhuranine 
11x]; G 2 Ac par popes, knowing what Things 
ſhall fatally come to paſs by the Revolution of 


the Stars, x T#70 xiddy ways; egnowes of ci eud di 
Tov edv, and this almoſt all have declared, who 


ſpeak truly of the Gods: They, faith Simpli- 


cius, who made Fate to be the Caufe of our E- 


lections and Defires, fut. Tx; de ſeg amo Y 
ir Th yeriou Toy axepoy de,, maintained this Opi- 
nion upon the Teſtimony of Aſtrologers, fore- 
telling from the Poſition of the Stars at a Man's 
Birth, that, one will be a lover of Pleaſure, and 
another of Riches Sextus Empiricus adds, 


„ yep wi) E yireTas xd *epappipny, Ex bot garde, 
That if all Things are not effected by Fate, 


there can be no ſuch Art as that of the Chaldeans, 
who, as well as the Egyptians, foretel, from their 
Knowlege and Obſervation of the Stars, to what 
Fate eyery Man is born, and what ſhould hap. 
pen to every Man Mercurius faith, that 
Fate is the Effect zus Toy driper drabineus of the 


Diſpoſition of the Stars, and that no Man can 
avoid 


U 


nions: The Stars, ſaith he, are alſo 
Gods, becauſe they are generated out 
of the moſt pure and noble Parts of 
the Sky, have no Mixture in them 
of contrary Natures, are of a Sub- 

Nn 2 ſtance, 


avoid the Force of Fate, oa yap elpappuirns 0 


aripes, for the Stars are its Armory, and all Things 
happen to Nature, and to Man, according to 
their Direction and Influence———Origen com- 
plains alſo, That this Opinion, that all Things 
happened upon Earth, and to every Man in par- 
ticular, according to Fate, reſulting from the 
Complication of the Planets, and the Stars in 
the Zodiac, was not only the Doctrine of the 
Gentiles, alien from the Chriſtian Faith, but 
alſo of many, who had embraced it This 
Doctrine of the fatall Influence of celeſtial Bo- 
dies on the Actions of Men was maintained by 
the Stoics, Pythagoreaus, Platoniſts, and Plus» 
tarch, who, having aſſerted that there ever muſt 
have been Cauſes, producing the ſame Effects 
in every Thing, illuſtrates his Aſſertion to his 
Friend Piſo in this manner, Know therefore that 
by the ſame celeſtial Beings, which are the Cauſes 
of all Things, it is, l 79 $444 ypdgew rade, ni dd 
04 T6 fal amep nal ima; Tvſgdras æparlen, that 1 

now 
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ſtance, fiery and tranſparent, a. 
therefore, may juſtly be preſumed to 
be endued with Life, Senſe, and Un- 
derſtanding, for nothing can be 


moved in a regular, uniform, conſtant 
Order 


now write theſe Things, and that thou doeſt 
what thou doeſt, ſeeing that cannot be without 
ſome certain Cauſality or Influence of the Stars 
upon us, which ſhall neceſſitate all Men, upon 
a certain Revolution of them, to do the ſame 
Things, which they had done before, whether 
they be Good or Evi in conſequence of 
this, Mercurius, in teaching his Son Tatius this 
Doctrine, forbad him to diſcourſe of it to the 
vulgar Sort, for, ſaith he, if they know that all 
Things happen according to this over-ruling 
Fate, they will aſcribe to Fate the Cauſes of 
their Wickedneſs, and never ceaſe from Evil, 


Ta; qe alas Ts uats djpappuern bach nd a 3 
re I3avT9; eg ſs Kαν. 


The Platoniſts and Pthigoremis, notwith ſtand- 
ing their pompous Aſſertion, That all Things 
happened za74 Say h, ) according to divine 
Providence, laid all this Providence waſte by 
aſſerting, that Fate depended upon the Revolu- 

FF tdilon 
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Order without a Mind, which hath 
nothing in it, that is:raſh, various, or 
fortuitous, ſince therefore, the Re- 
gularity of their Motions, as being 
perfectly Rational, cannot be the 
Effect of Nature, nor yet of Fortune, 

which 


tion of the Stars, by Virtue of whoſe Diſpoſi- 
tion every Thing was effected This, Raith 
Origen, b ad Tivdaſoge xa IAdſſevos the Pythagoreans 
and Platoniſts aſſert, and in Conſequence, ſaith 
he, I know not how 28 e iu ſubnarra the 
Liberty of the Will can be preſerved, or how 
our Actions can deſerve Praiſe or Blame 
That this was the Aſſertion of Pythagoras, that 
are aipiedss Tivas Te yivouera Bols E YiveTas, 
at certain Periods all Things are done as they 
were before, ſo that nothing is ſimply New, 
we learn from Jamblicus; and that Plato was 
of the ſame Opinion, his own Words, cited 
from his Timæus by Plutarch, plainly prove p 
Dio genes Laertius, after having told us, that it 
was the Opinion of Pythagoras, that God takes 
Care of Men, immediately adds, that he held 
alſo, dn 78 Tay 3roy etre, TOY KATH Ag, ara 
r Ar u Was the Cauſe of the Ad- 
Ns | A: 


2 
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which is a Friend to Change, they 
muſt move. by an intelligent, volun- 
tary, inherent Principle, capable of 
operating in the way of Efficiency on 
the Intellectual and Moral Powers of 
* Human Mind. 


Tung! is not any Thing ſaid, wich 
more plaufible Appearance of Reaſon, 
by the Malnesburian Philoſopher, in 
Oppoſition to true Liberty, than that 
As of the Will always follow the 
| laſt Judgment of the Intellect, and 


minifiration of all Things, both in 

and in particular: And Plutarch ſaith, that 2 
cording to Plato, Fate was abſos dio; drrepeicule So, 
"Ty airiay drehe use, a Divine Decree, immuta- 
ble by virtue of a Cauſe, which cannot be hin- 
dered. Simplic. p. 18. Cic. de Fat. c. 29. Dios. 
Laert. 1. 9. p. yyt, $73, 743. | Porphyr. ap. 
Euſeb. «yl. p. 18. Orig. ap. Euſeb. Mercur. ap. 
'$rob. Orig. adv. Celſ. Fambl. de vit. Pythag. PI. 
Time. Diog. Laert. p. yog. Plut, ex Phed.' de 


Fato. 
are, 
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are, therefore, neceſſary : Vet this 
| Propoſition will be found, on fair Exa- 
mination, abſolutely falſe, and, on 
Suppoſition of the Poſſibility of the 
Propofition being, in certain Caſes, 
true, the Inference drawn from it is 


2 directly inconclu- 
ſive: | 


Tuar very Act of the Intelle&, 
which is called the laſt Dictate of 
Reaſon, is both an Effect, and Teſ- 
timony, of the Power and Liberty of 
the Will; for the Object of the Will 
being Good in General, which is the 
End all Human Actions tend to, how- 
ever the End in particular Caſes may 
be miſtaken, it is the Buſineſs of the 
Will to move the rational Powers of 
the Soul to their ſeveral Acts, ald cſpe- 


cially to apply the Intelle& to ponder 


and 
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and weigh the Moments of Things: 
Whatever Obligation, then, the In- 
tellect can lay upon the Will, is de- 
rived from its own Power and Con- 
ſent, becauſe the Will is not neceſſi- 
tated to move the Intellect to conſult: 
And, when the firſt Conſultation is 
not ſufficient, the Will freely moves 
the Intellect to farther Deliberation, 
from which free Power in the Will 
the Judgment of the Intellect doth, 


in many Caſes, receive Alteration: 


Tux IntelleR, then, determines the 
Motions of the Will, not in a Natural, 
but Moral way, not by efficient cauſal 
Influence into the Effect, but only by 
propoſing and repreſenting the Object, 
and, therefore, it is as ridiculous to ſay, 
that the propoſing the Object by the 
Intellect to the Will is the Cauſe of 

Willing, 


| | 2 
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Willing, as it is to fay, that the Ob- 
ject of Sight is the Cauſe of Seeing 
The Object of the Will being fore 
intelligible Good, real or apparent, 
if the Intellect ſhould not previouſly 
propoſe it, the Wilt would operate | 
without an Object, which is abfurdz I} 
but becauſe the Judgment of the In- 
tellect is previouſly required toward 
our making a proper Choice, it doth 
not neceſſarily follow, that we are 
obliged to make ſuch Choice, ſince 
we may notwithftanding, even though 
all Things are rightly difpoſed for the 
Action of the Will, have a Power to 
act or not to Act, according to fuck 
Diſpoſition : And herein, I conceive, 
principally lies the Immorality of the 
Will, That it does not always follow 
the Light of the Intellect, even when 
it 88 moſt bright, © but inftead of 
Oo following | 


"4 
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following this faithful Guide with ob- 
ſequious Care, is too often found to 
run before it, without waiting for the 
full and diſtin& Orders of Reaſon, 
which, upon mature Deliberation, 
would repreſent Things in a View, 
proper to determine its Choice of the 
better Part: The Intellect, therefore, 
hath no Place in that Concourſe of 
Natural Cauſes, which are ſaid to ne- 
ceſſitate the Will: 


: As to Moral Efhcacy, the Will is 
then only Morally determined, when 
an Object is propoſed to it with per- 
ſuaſive Reaſons and Motives to induce 
it to act: If the Will, upon ſuch 
Propoſal being made, doth not ſuſ- 
pend, but aſſent, the Act is Neceſ- 
ſary; but, becauſe the Will may 
ſuſpend, and not aſſent, the Act is 
not 


-- 


: "a 
- 
: 
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not abſolutely neceſſary, but neceſſa- 
ry, only on Suppoſition, that the Will 
doth aſſent, which is S confif- ; 
tent wo true 1 ail 


7 Tur intellect is not Ws prac- OM 

tically - operative, much leſs of ſuch 

Nature in it Self, as, by Virtue of an 
inherent Special Power, to oblige and 
determine the Will to every particular 
Act: In the uſual way of Operation, 
the Intellect, in certain Caſes, pro- 
poſes ſeveral Means, equally condu- 
cive to the Attainment of the ſame 
End, but leaves the Will at perfect 
Liberty to chuſe the Means, by which 

it moves; and, though the Intellect 
ſhould judge one of the propoſed Means 
to be more expedient than another, 
yet as in the leſs expedient Mean, 
there is found the Reaſon of Good, 
Oo 2 — 


EY . eme is the 


— he it hath oyer 1 Self, 
may refuſe or accept - that n 
which, the Intelle& judges more or 


leſs expedient : Sometimes too the In- 
tellect dictates this or that particular 


Good eligible, and fit to be choſen, 
but not ſo neceſſarily eligible, that it 
mult be choſen ; and may judge this 
or that particular Mean, fit to attain 
the propoſed End, but not the only 
Mean, by which the End can be at- 
tained ; The Will alſo doth not move 
fo efficaciouſly to every End propoſed, 
as never to be diverted from the Pro- 
ſecution of the End by Difficulty of 
the Means, and therefore the Wall, 
in Oppoſition to the Judgment of the 
Intellect, may ſuſpend its own AQ; 
And farther ſtill, ſuppoſing, but not 
granting, that the Will doth neceſſa- 

rily 
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rily follow. the laſt Dictate of the ini 
tellect, this guppoſition proves no An- 
tecedent Neceſſity, but a Neceſſity 
co- exiſtent with the Act, nor extrins 
ſical, becauſe the Intellect and Will 
are Faculties and Powers of Operati⸗ 
on, inherent in the ſame Subject i 
The very Men, therefore, who mains 
tain, That the Judgment of the In- 
tellect determines the Will, muſt, in 
Conſequence of their own Principle, 
oppoſe abſolute antecedent Neceſſity 
of Effects; for, ſuppoſe the Will to 
apply the Intellect to deliberate; and, 
after Deliberation, not to require a 


Review; ſuppoſe the laſt Dictate of 
Reaſon poſitive and authoritative, and 

ſuppoſe alſo the Will to operate effi- 
caciouſly, and not to ſuſpend its own 
Act: Then, indeed, there is a Ne- 
ceſſity in the Act, but neither abſo- 
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lute; nor antecedent. nor, extiinſical; 
flowing from a Concourſe of previous 
Cauſes, but a Neceſſity, only upon 
Suppoſition, That the Will concurs 


with the Intelle in which Caſe the 


Man, who acts, freely determines 
his own Action, and his Liberty to 
act ſtill ſubſiſts in the elective Power 
of his own Will, in Conjunction with 
the Predeciſion of the Intellect, after 
free Conſultation concerning the Con- 
venience or Degrees of Convenience 
of any Thing, which balls; under De- 
— FISH I N 


VARIOUS l and Aﬀecti- 
ons in Men are, I own, Cauſes of va- 
rious Reſolutions, © and, concurring 
with outward Cauſes,” compound a 
total adequate Cauſe to the Neceſſary 
Production of an Effect, for when all 


concur rent 
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concurrent Cauſes are \deterrnined: ta 
act, the Effect may, then, be ſaid to 
exiſt, and is, therefore, Neceſſary 2 
But this Neceſſity is ſo far from being 
abſolute in reſpect of the Will, that it 
is founded upon Suppoſition, That the 
deliberating Agent hath determined 
his own Liberty, without which De= . 
termination, and an Act of Aſſent 
ariſing from it, the Effect could never 
have been produced into Act by any 
Concourſe of Cauſes, which, in their 
Nature and Efficacy, are only ſub- 
ſervient and 2 to its Produe- | 


tion : 


WIEN a = therefore, ariſes, 


whether Effects are Neceſſary, the 
Queſtion is not, whether they : are Ne- 
ceſſary, when produced in Act, 
Neceſſary in the Compound 4 
- _ 


«© — r r LD ·˙ K 
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determined what he will do; But the 
__—_— is, whether Effects are Ne- 
before they zre-dctertnintd by his own 
Will: It is not inconfiſtent, in any 
Senſe, with trac: Liberty in the Hu- 
man Will to determine it Self, other- 
wiſe no free rational Effect could ever 
be produced, and every Thing would 
main in a State of Suſpenſion; but 
it s abſolutely inconfiſtent, in every 
| Senſe, with the Liberty of the Will, 
ts be determined by a Cauſe exterior 
to it Self, otherwiſe every Effect pro- 
duced would be the neceſſary Reſult 
of Cauſes, previous and ſuperior, in 
cke Efficacy of their Operation, to the 
Moral Powers of the rational Soul, 


and, in — y 


— — 
— 
2 = 


\ 
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the very Being of Virtue; which can- 
not — wirhout Liberty of „ 


3 


4 I N Conſequence £ this Reaſoning, 
a Power in the Human Will of a&- 
ing or not acting, or of acting in a 
certain particular Manner, is abſo- 
lutely inconſiſtent with Neceſſitation 
to act, be the aſſigned Neceſſary Cauſe 
what it may: Even Reſolution to act, 
in the loweſt Senſe, which the Words 

can bear, preſuppoſes Deliberation in 
the Intellect, and implies Dominion 

in the Will over its own Acts, with 
a determinative Power in its Manner 
of Acting: But Deliberation cannot 
ſubſiſt, if Things are previouſly de- 
termined, and a Man muſt reſign his 
determinative Power of acting in any 
particular Manner to abſolute Ne- 
ceſſity, and the fatal Direction of 


previous Cauſes. 


P * "Ss Bor 
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Bor, faith the Deſtinarian Deiſt 
4 Malmesbury, a Man is indeed Free 
to do a Thing, who may do it, if he 
hath Will to do it, and may forbear, 
if he hath Will to forbear; but, if it 
is neceſſary that he ſhall will to do it, 
the ſubſequent Act is neceſſary, and 
if there is a Neceſſity that he ſhall 
will to forbear, the forbearing * is 
alſo Neceſſary: 


Tnar the Human Will is not un- 
der Neceſſitation to act or to forbear, 
which Neceſlitation, is the Suppoſi- 
tion, upon which this Deiſtic Argu- 
ment is founded, hath been already 
proved, and in order to give more, 
Light to the Proof, ſuffer me to ex- 
plain and aſcertain the Nature and 
Difference of Acts, in reſpect of their 
Objects and Powers, and ſee to what 


they amount: | 
AcTs, 


- 
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Acrs, which proceed wholly: from 
an external Cauſe, are violent; and, 
when from an internal Cauſe without 
any Knowlege of the End, Natural: 
Acts, proceeding from an internal 
Principle, with imperfect Knowlege 
of the End, and Appetite to the Ob- 
ject, without deliberate Election, as 
Acts of Children, Madmen, Fools, 
Beaſts, and inconſiderate Men, are 
Spontaneous or Voluntary ; and Acts, 
proceeding from an internal Principle, 
with more perfect Knowlege of an 
End, elected upon due mature Deli- 
beration, are ſtrictly and properly 
Free Acts: To this Claſs muſt alſo 
* be reduced all Acts, which are done 
in Conſequence of precedent Delibe- 
ration, for Habits of acting, con- 
tracted by frequent Uſe of particular 
Acts, facilitate the Will to move more 
Ppa deter- 
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determinately, and - precedent Deli- 
berations, when clearly proved by Ex- 
perience uſeful, ſave the Labour of 
ſubſequent Conſultations : Acts, then, 
which are done by Virtue of Habits, 
ſo acquired, are as free, as if parti- 
cular Deliberation Mm with the 
particular Act: : ' 


TERN5 — ** cleared, and ap- 
propriated to the Ideas, whereof they 
are Signs, Liberty is various, in pro- 
portion to its Objects and Powers; . 
i for Inſtance, Good and Evil being. 
#8 contrary and oppoſite Kinds of 
4 Things, t to be able to chuſe both Good 
and Evil ; is Liberty of diverſe contrary , 
Objects; but to chuſe a particular 
Thing, and not to chuſe the ſame 
1 given Thing being contradictory, to 
(| be able to do or to forbear to do the 
ſame 
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fame given Act, to chuſe or not to 
chuſe the ſame Object, without vary 
ing the Kind, is Liberty of * 
or — Suſpenſion of Powers: nr 


BY 


** N Conſequence aft * as e Li- 
berty . of Man is larger in Reſpect of 
the Extenſion of the Object, than the 
Liberty of GOD, whoſe Object, by 
Virtue of the Purity and Perfection of 
his Nature, is only Good continually: 
Man can, not only, do or forbear 
to do Good only or Evil only, but 
can alſo do or forbear to do both Good 
and Evil; Man, therefore, hath not 
only Liberty of acting or not acting, 
but hath alſo Liberty of contrary Ob- 
jects and Acts: GOD can do or not 
do this or that particular Good, but 
cannot do or not do both Good and 

Evil, and, therefore, hath Liberty, of 


Exerciſe, 
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Exereiſe, or of Suſpenſion of Power; 
| but not Liberty: of contrary A Object 8 
and Acts: But the Liberty of Man 
falls infinitely ſhort of the Liberty of 
GOD in the Intenſion of the Pow- 
er, the Goodneſs of GOD, in Re- 
ſpect of his Acts, being boundleſs as 
his Nature, and inſeparable from his | 
Effence : | la We-. f 


' Upon 9 Whole, therefore, Man 
is a voluntary Agent, and the formal 
Ratio of his Liberty is Freedom of 
Election, which cannot conſiſt with 
Neceſſitation to Will, and, conſe- 
eee to Sem n n 


. 
E FE? 


TRE Objedticn, which Als Deſti. 
narian Philoſopher raiſes to this In- 
ference, conſiſts of a very falſe Ar- 

_—_ That the Spontaneous Acti- 
ons 


men and Beaſts proceed from Delibe- 
ration and Election, and, That incon- 


ſiderate Acts are often found in the | 


wiſeſt Men, therefore Neceſſity and 
Election may conſiſt: But, if all this 
could appear, it would concern the 
Objector greatly, who, when he 
ſhould prove that Rational Men are 
not free from Neceſſity, undertakes 
to prove, That even Beaſts deliberate 


and elect, that is, are, in Effect, Free 


Agents: 2 


Bur to proceed in the Way of the 
Objection, That Wiſe Men do inde- 
liberate Acts, I readily admit, but, 


That becauſe Wiſe Men do ſome in- 
deliberate Ads, therefore no Act, 
which they do, is free, I poſitively - 
deny, becauſe no Man of common 

Senſe 
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ons of Children and Fools, of Mad- 
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Senſe will inferug@ general Conclu- 
fon en — nns n r19 
mer | Beaſts . — at Ee - 
gelle Propoſition, for Deliberation 
cannot ſubſiſt without Reaſon, but 
Acts of Beaſts, which ſeem to have 
the greateft Appearance of Reaſon, 
proceed chieffy from the Senſitive 
Paſſion of Fear, which in them is 
only a Perturbation in the Phantaſy, 
arifing from diſturbed Organs, or 
from ſtrange Objects, which ſtrike 
them with ſudden Surprize: But this 
Commotion in Beaſts, ariſing from 
diſturbed Organs and ſudden Appear- 
ances of groundleſs Fear, is widely 
different from the rational Sagacity 


and deliberation of Men, who, in Ca- 


les n r en ſeveral 
2 Means 
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regularly purſue the moſt eligible: 


Cumpngw, when young, can no © 


more deliberate and elect, than Brutes, 


they collect from outward Things, 
and from other Means of Informati- 
on, proper Materials of Reaſon, they 


gradually proceed to deliberate, and, 


in Conſequence, become Free Agents: : 
The Rod may be a Mean to make 
them uſe their Reaſon, when they 
have Power to uſe it, but the Rod 


fore they have it: 


| 5 ſay mere Madmen, or mere 
Fools, who have not the Uſe of Rea - 


ſon, can deliberate, and, in Conſe- 
quence of that Deliberation, elect, 
* q implies 


Meaits of averting the Danger, and 


| but, in Proportion as by flow Degrees 


cannot produce Powet into Act, be- 
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implies a Contradiction, and is, there- 
fore, an idle abſurd Propoſition: 
Men indeed, who are mad by Fits, 
have, in their lucid Intervals, the Uſe 
of Reaſon, and can, then, deliberate, 
becauſe they are, then, not mad; and 
Fools alſo, who are only compara- 
tively ſo, may deliberate, but ſurely 
not ſo clearly, as Men of Reaſon and 


Judgment. 


Ix all the Schemes of Deiſtic 
Theology, which I have hitherto 
purſued, there is not the leaſt Trace 
to be found of a Solid Foundation, 
whereon to ground. any true Prin- 
ciples of Natural Religion, and Mo- 
tal Virtue: And if we add to the 
Opinions, already mentioned, the 
Notion of the Natural Mortality of 
Human Souls, which is the main 


Deiſtic 
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Deiſtic Creed ofjthe Nominal Sect, 
what other Senſation can this Notion 
raiſe in the Mind, ' than that a Man 
ſhould gratify his Body with Senſual 
Pleaſures, as having no Law, more 
than Human, to reſtrain him, nor 
any Expectation of a future Subſiſ- 
tence : For, if Men, like other Ani- 
mals, are mere Concretions of Atoms, 
which in Death they are again re- 
ſolved into, the Inferences of the 
Epicurean Deiſts, in the Moral Wri- 
tings of an ancient Author, are juſt 
and rational: The whole Paſſage is 
ſo pertinent to the Point, which I 
am ſpeaking to, and ſo enlivened 
with a Spirit of Poetry, ſuited to the 
Genius and Taſte of the Men, whom 
this polite Writer introduces, that 1 
cannot forbear to tranſcribe it : 


Qq2 Our 
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Oux Life is ſhort and tedious, and 
in the Death of a Mamithere is no 
Remedy, neither was any-Man found 
to ret from the Grave: For we 
are born at all adventure, and ſhall 
be hercafter as though we had never 
been; for the Breath in our Noſtrils 
is as Smoke, and a little Spark in 
the moving of our Heart, which being 
exſtinguiſhed, our Body ſhall be turn- 
ed into Aſhes, and our Spirit vaniſh, 
as the ſoft Air: Come on, therefore, 
let us enjoy the good Things, that are 

preſent, and ſpeedily uſe the Creatures, 
like as in Youth : Let us fill our ſelves 
with coſtly Wine and Ointments, and 
let no Flower of the Spring paſs by us: 
Let us crown our ſelves with Roſe- buds 
before they be withered; 5 let none of 
us go without his Part of our Volup- 
tuouſneſs : Let us leave Tokens of 


our 


zoo 
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our Joyfulnek in every Place, for this 
is our Portion, and our Lot is this ; 
Let us oppreſs the poor righteous 
Man, let us not ſpare the Widow, 
nor reverenet the ancient gray Hair 


of the Aged Let our Strength _y 
the Law of Juſtice. 


12x Cone n of al W let us 
take a View of an Epicurean Deiſt, 


contemplating himſelf on his own 
Principles : 


Tua GOD takes no FR of Man; 
That Man hath no other Being, than 
his Body; That Death ſhall annihi- 
late the Whole of his Exiſtence, for 
ever; That the only End and Happi- 
neſs of his Being is to gratify his Ap- 
petites with Senſual Pleaſures, are the 


known and confeſſed Principles of his 
Philoſophy : 


By 
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By ' Virtue of theſe Principles, he 
muſt conſider himſelf, ſubſiſting on 
the Fund of his own Strength and 
Providence, independent of the Influ- 
ence and Aid of a Supreme Being, the 
only true Souree of Security and Hap- 
pineſs: Purſuing vain and fugitive 
Delights, on woful Experience too 
empty to ſatisfy, and too fickle to laſt: 
If viſited with Pain or Poverty, very 
uſual and common Circumſtances of 
Human Life, he finds himſelf deſti- 
tute of all the Comforts, which are 
able to ſupport. the Mind GON 
regards him not And the Senſe 
and Conſcience of Virtue is a Stranger 
to his Breaſt: At length, when pin- 
ing under Grief and Zgritude of 
Mind, or broken with Intemperance, 
or borne down by Pain, or worne out 
with Age; to conſummate his Mi- 
ſery, 
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ſery, all the Refuge, which he can 
find in Death, is this wretched Con- 
ſolation, That when Death is, he is 
not, which is much ſuch a Comfort, 


as Plutarch images it, as if one ſhould 


tell Mariners in the Article of Dan- 
ger, That their Ship will quickly 
fink, and then the Storm Gall -: no 
longer affect them. N 


Now, in AR of what hath 
hitherto been ſaid, I ask the Nomi- 
nal Deiſt, would the World receive 
any Advantages, Moral or Civil, from 
the Influence and Efficacy, which 
ſuch Opinions, i in the ordinary Courſe 
of Operation, are N aturally apt to 


have on the Lives and Manners of 
Men ? Would Men become more 


Juſt, and Faithful, and Friendly to 


one another, in Proportion as. they 


more 
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more ſtrongly disbetiere a Deity, fu- 


| prefateading their Adee in order 


to Reward or Puniſhment ? Can 
Religion, Virtue, and Social Inte- 
grity increaſe, ia Proportion as the 
Grounds and Principles, whereon they 
can properly be raiſed, are laid deſo- 
tate and waſte ? If GOD doth not 
interpoſe in the Adminiftration of 
Human Affairs, Religion of Courſe 
cannot ſubfift, and, when That is 
taken away, Perturbation of Life, 
and great Confufion muſt neceffarily 
enfue, and, in Conſequence, nor 
Faith, nor Juſtice, nor Civil Society 
can be maintained among Men: 


Way, then, are Deiſts ſo induſ- 
trious in propagating their Notions, 
and gaining Proſelytes? They would 
6; con to be Men of Senſe, and of 

: great 


\. 
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great Benevolence to Human Kind, 


which, when properly founded, is 
the main Principle 'of all Virtues, 
which have a natural T endeney to the 
Eſtabliſhment and Welfare of hu- 
man Societies: Surely, therefore, 
they muſt purſue ſome End, propor- 


tional and adequate to the Diligence 


of their Endeavours, and, as far as I 
can learn, the Account, which they 
give of their manner of Reaſoning and 
Acting, is to this Purpoſe : 


1. Taar * Belief of a ape 
tending GOD is perfectly uſeleſs to 
the Direction of human Actions to 


the true Intereſts and Ends on Givi 


Society : 


2. Tar. 8 1 2 


by Human Powers, are ſufficient. to 


R r reſtrain 


— — _— — 


* 
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reſtrain the Injuries, to which inno- 
cent Men might otherwiſe be ex- 
poſed: — 


118 
3. n this Effect, ariſing from 
the Interpoſition and Influence of ſuch 


Powers, hath already appeared, in a 


great Meaſure, true in Fact: 


4. Tua injurious Practices, which 
ſtill continue among Men, are ſo in- 
differently found among the Profeſ- 
fors of all Sorts of Religion, that Re- 
1600 of any Sort, is of no Uſe: 


1 Tnar the Expectation and 
Dread of a future State, wherein 
Men muſt give Account of their Ac- 
tions here, are apt to intimidate, and 
fill their Minds with k AG” and 
Fear : Mt 

6. Tuar 


4 WF] 
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6. Tnar Perturbation of Mind 
weakens and debaſes the Spirits, and, 
in Proportion, renders Men incapable 
of diſcharging many important Du- 
ties, with that Diligence, Reſolution 
and Courage, which is neceſſary to 


the Intereſt of the Common Weal : - 


7. Tuar upon the Whole, there- 
fore, Religion is not only uſeleſs, but 
hurtful. ne” Bog eto 0 


Now, let us examine the Merit af 
theſe Pretenſions, and ſee what Force 
they bear c: If there is an intelli- 

R r 2 gent 


C. The Belief of GOD's Exiſtence is neceſ- 
ſarily ſuppoſed in all, who willingly ſhew any 
Sort of Veneration toward ſuch a Being: Even 
| Epicurus, who denied Providence, was forced to 
on ſome Sort of excellent and happy Beings, 
whom he called Gods, though he founded the 
Decency of his Veneration of them only 1 0 
N | the 
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gent ſuperintending Being, infinitely 


powerful, wiſe. and good, who dif- 


penſes Juſtice and Mercy to the Sons 
of Men in Proportion to their Merit 


or Demerit, which, on Suppoſition 
of his Exiſtence, he muſt do by Vir- 


the Excelleticy of the Nature of Gods above 
Men, and not upon any Concern they had for 
Mankind upon his Principle: 


But becauſe there are ſome, who think Reli- 
gion and Morality to be Things ſo diſtinct in 
Nature, that they may be ſeparated in Fact, and, 
therefore, though they allow that no Man can 
be a Religious Man, without believing ſome 
Religious Principle, yet, as to all Human Du- 
ties ariſing from them, as Men, wherein they 
think the Sum of 'all Morality conſiſts, they 
would perſuade us, that ſuch Duties may well 
enough be ſecured without any ſuch Belief, and 


conſequently, that no Moral Principle can oblige 
a Man to the Belief of a GOD and Providence, 
but that all Duties, incumbent on us, as Men, 
may be performed without reſpect had to "IP 
Thing above or beyond « our own Nature: 


7 
- 


In 
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tue of the eſſential Integrity and Per- 
fection of his Nature, the Affirmati- 
ons and Inferences of Nominal Deiſts 
cannot be true, the Knowlege of ſuch 
a GOD, and the Conſequences of 
Love and Reverence and Duty, which 

N aturally 


In Anſwer to this, it has always been _ 
true in Fact, that in thoſe Places, where there 
has been little Senſe of GOD and Religion, 
or where the Notions of Religion have been 
corrupted, ſo as to have very little Effect upon 
the Minds of Men in their Moral Conduct, there 
the Manners' of Men have been always moſt 
brutiſh ; and, on the contrary, where Men have 
had the juſteſt and moſt lively Senſe of a Deity 
and a Providence, there all Moral Virtues be- 
tween Man and Man have flouriſhed, the moſt 
worthy and generous Actions have n per- 
formed, and the Manners of Men ever moſt 
Humane and civilized: I own indeed that Men's 
Notions of Religion it ſelf may be ſo much de- 
praved and perverted, by the Craft of ſome, 
and the Weakneſs of others, as to become the 
Occaſion of much Miſchief; and Superſtition 
may ſo far prevail over ſome, as even to over- 
whelm the Common Principles of Morality in 


diverſe 
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Naturally flow from that Knowlege, 
being by no Means infignificant, much 
eſs prejudicial, to the Civil Happineſs 
of his reaſonable Creatures : 


I own 


diverſe Inſtances: On the other hand, there may 
poſſibly be found, now and then, a particular 
Man of ſo fingularly good a Natural Diſpoſi- 
tion, as to behave himſelf with Decency in all 
the common Offices of Life, without any pre- 
vious reflecting upon the Obligations of Reli- 
gion, and whoſe Practice is therefore better than 
his Principles: But, as it would, in the firſt 
Caſe, be very unreaſonable to charge thoſe Evils 
upon Religion, which are occaſioned purely by 
the Corruption of it, and which, if truly and 
ſincerely practiced, it would entirely prevent; 
Jo, in the ſecond Caſe, to form a general Argu- 
ment of the Uſeleſneſs or Uncertainty of Re- 
ligious Principles from ſome ſingle Inſtances, 
would be equally abſurd and unreaſonable; For 
whatif a Man now and then be found better than 
his Principles ? Is this any Commendation of 
thoſe Principles, which, if purſued, would make - 
him much worſe, than Nature made him? We 
are not to ſeek for Truth in the uncertain and 
variable Practices of Men, but in plain and ne- 
ceſſary Deductions from the Nature of Things, 


and ſuch as the generality of Men, when under 
ng 
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I own, if Human Laws, enforced 
by mere Human Powers, are alone 
ſufficient to the Weal of Mankind in 
Societies, any farther Aid is ſuperflu- 
ous, and impertinent in order to that 
End: But I demand of the Nominal 

Deiſt 


no Prejudice, will naturally make: In like man- 
ner, we can by no Means conclude, that Prin- 
ciples of Atheiſm or Deiſm are either capable 
of producing, or even conſiſtent with, a per- 

fect Morality, only becauſe it may happen, that 
a Man, who by Chance embraces them, may 
poſſibly be ſober and temperate, and may exer- 
ciſe the outward Acts of Juſtice or Beneficence, 
Gratitude or F riendſhip, in ſome particular In- 
ſtances: 


The Queſtion, then, is not, whether a 
ticular thoughtful Man may not ſee the N n 
Fitneſs and Siopelery of many Moral Actions, 
and accordingly practice them, abſtractedly from 
all other Conſiderations, and without reflefting 
upon any future Conſequences, as the Reward 
or Puniſhment of them: Nor, whether ſome 
Men may not hold - inconſiſtent Principles, 
which, if duly attended to, would in their Con- 
Hs ſequences, 
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Deiſt any one Inſtance of a Nation or 
conſiderable Body of People, ſince 


the World began, who formed them- 


ſelves into a Society, and lived in any 
Degree, I will not ſay, of Happineſs, 
but even of ſuch Miſery, which can 
. be 


ſequences, naturally deſtroy one another: But 
the Queſtion is, whether, if the Minds of Men 
were not generally influenced by the Apprehen- 
ſion of ſome Thing diſtin& from this Principle 
of mere Fitneſs and Congruity of Actions to 
the Nature of Things, that is, of ſome Being, 
upon whom the Exiſtence of Things them 
ſelves, and conſequently their Natures, and the 
Congruity of, one to another depends, not by 
Chance, but with Deſign, it could ever be poſ- 
ſible for the. Generality of Mankind to have any 
ſuch firm Notions of Moral Good and Evil, as 
to keep awake what we call Natural Conleience 
in them, and fill them with Hopes and Fears, 

according to the Tenor of their Actions: My 
Meaning is, that without the Belief of a Su- 
preme Intelligent Being, upon whom the Na- 
ture of Things depends, and who has a Power 
of exacting from all free Agents a Conformity 


of their Actions to that Law of Nature, which 
he 
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be counted tolerable, on the mere 
Foot of Civil Inſtitutions. and Penal 
Laws, without a Mixture of Religion 
to give them danction: The Opinion 
of Plutarch in this Caſe is very perti- 
m and the Inference, deduced 
8 1 from 


he has eſtabliſhed, and who will ſome way or 
other take Cognizance of them; ſuch a Law, 


ſuppoſed to ariſe merely from the Fitneſs of 


Things, would have bur. very litfle Influence, 
and prove as ineffectual to the greateſt part of 
Mankind, as a Human Law without any Sanc- 
tion annexed, or the Apprehenſion of any Ma- 
giſtrate to put it in Execution: 


Moral Actions do depend ſtill more upon the 


Acknowlegement of Principles, remote from 
Senſe, and ſuperior to Chance; and our Obli- 
gation in Conſcience to the ſteady Performance 
of ſuch Actions, muſt be founded upon the Be- 
lief of an intelligent Legiſlator, who is alſo an 
Inſpector of our Behaviour: For let Virtue be 
defined after what manner you pleaſe, let it be 
the Love of Order, Harmony, or Proportion 
of Mind; let it be Living agreeably to the 
Perfection of Nature, or gy"? for the Good 

of 
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from it, very ſtrong —— who aſſerts, 
he would ſooner believe a City might 
be built without a Foundation, than a 
Government could be framed and 
ſupported without the Belief of a 
Deity : Since, therefore, the Men, 
whom IJ am ſpeaking to, are forced 


to 


of ite whole Human Species, of which we are 
but a Part; call it by what fine Names ſoever, 
(which perhaps are ieh intelligible than the 
Thing it Self without ſuch Defining) yet ſtill 
the Queſtion returns, who conſtituted this Or- 
der of Things? Who firſt made this Harmony 
or Proportion? Or who is the Author of this 
Nature? For he muft be the altimate Legiſ- 
lator, -and this Law of Nature, this Rule of 
Morality, muſt be his Will, though not arbi- 
trary and mutable, but directed by his Supreme 
Reaſon, whether it be made known to us by 
the Obſervation of that Natural Order of 
Things, which he hath eſtabliſhed, and from 
whence, by reaſoning, we gather the Fitneſs 
and Decericy of every Moral Action, or whe- 
ther it be jt Se to us by any more imme» 
diate Direction or Revelation from himſelf: 


And, 


* n * 
0 OY 
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to allow Government and Laws to be 
abſolutely neceſſary to any compe- 
tent Degree of Civil Happineſs, they 
muſt, upon, Evidence of Matter of 
Fact, allow Religion to be of the 
ſame Neceſſity, becauſe the One ne- 
ver ſubſiſted without the Other, it 
being evident from the leaſt Know- 
lege of the Hiſtories and Religions of 

82 the 


And, if there be not an Opinion or Perſuaſion, 
that this Supreme Being is a Witneſs of Human 
Life, and conſcious of what we do, even in our 
moſt ſecret Receſſes, it is hard to conceive, 
how our Conſciences ſhould be affected with 
Shame and Regret, though Men appland us, 
when we do ill; or with Pleaſure and Satisfac- 
tion, though we incur the Cenfure of a miſ- 
taken World, when we do well: Theſe Effects 
of Conſcience ſuppoſe in us a Belief of the in- 
timate and conſtant Preſence of Qne, whoſe Fa- 
your or Diſpleaſure is more to be regarded, than 
any out ward Confideration whatſoever: From 
whence it will follow, That whatever Opinion 
ſets Men loaſe from the Reſtraint of their own 


Conſciences, 
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the World, that the more or leſs eaſy 


and comfortable Way, wherein any 
Nation ſubſiſted, hath always held, 


and ſtill doth hold Proportion with a 
greater or leſs Senſe of true Religion, 


unmixed with Superſtition: And there- 
fore, before I proceed, I think my 
Self obliged to explain what I under- 
ſtand by the Terms, as far as they are 


concerned in the preſent Queſtion : 


Conſciences, will make their Juſtice, Fidelity, 
Gratitude, and all other Moral Virtues, reſpect- 
ing their Fellow-creatures, very precarious, 
Sec Biſhop Leng's Lectures. | 


Hanc igitur video ſapientiſſimorum fuiſſe ſen- 


' tentiam, legem neque hominum ingeniis exco- 


gitatam, neque ſcitum aliquod efſe populorum, 
ſed æternum quiddam, quod univerſum mun- 
dum regeret, imperandi prohibendique ſapien- 
tia: ita principem legem illam et ultimam, men- 


tem eſſe dicebant omnia ratione aut cogentis aut 


vetantis Dei. Cic. de legib. lib. 2. and again, 


Lex vera atque princeps, apta ad jubendum et 
ad vetandum, ratio eft recta ſummi Jovis. ib. 


By 
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By true Religion T mean no more, 
in this Place, than an Acknowlege- 
ment of a Being infinitely Power- 
ful, Wiſe, and Good, fſuperintend- 
ing the Actions of Mankind in ors 
der to a future Retribution of Re- 
wards and Puniſhments, attended 
with a Senſe of Obligation to Du- 


ties, which N aturally How from that 


Belief 


By Supetſtition J mean an Ac- 
knowlegement and Dread of this 
Superintending Power, accompanied 


with falſe Opinions of the Means 
of pleaſing him, reſulting from 


Ideas, unſl uitable to the Perfection of 
his N ature : | 


LET 1 add alſo, that by Irreli- 


gion J mean an utter Inſenſibility of 
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any Obligation to Duty * 5 
the Idea of G00, or perhaps, ac- 


cording as the Idol may be framed, 
a poſitive Perſuaſion, that no Obli- 


w_ can ariſe : 


hy . ER MS being thus cleared, in reſ- 

wh of the'Senſe wherein I uſe them, 
I poſitively aſſert, That the more 
any People cultivated Religion , with 
leſs Mixture of Superſtition, and more 
Senſe of Obligation to Duty, - ariſing 
from their Notions of GOD, they 
always formed themſelves into more 
orderly Societies, and, I am per- 
ſuaded, whoever will apply the Aſ- 
fertion: to particular Caſes and Facts, 
will find the Rule true, in n XA Pro- 
8 : 


Bur Agree this Appeal to Hiſtory 
to the Examination of the curious 


Reader, 
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Reader, Tam deſirous to weigh the 
Nature and Reaſon of the Point in 
Queſtion, and ſee whether Penal 
Laws alone: are ſufficient to the Ends 
of Government: : In order, therefore, 4 


to clear the way to the Solution of this 
Queſtion, I ſhall premiſe, © 


1. Tür W Laws cannot efive- 
tually bind, without being enforced 
by a ganction, equal and commenſu- 
rate to the _ for which they are 
made : | 80 

2. Tha the Ends of Penal Laws 


are confeſſedly the common Good of 
Society : 


3. Tuer there muſt be a Failure 
in the Quantity of this Good, in Pro- 
portion to a Failure in the Obſervance 
A of 
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of the Means, whereby it is to be ob- 


2 1 
— © . * 


4. Tuar the only Sanction, by 
which Laws can effectually operate in 
order to their End, muſt equally af- 
fe& every Member of Society, at all 
Times, in all Places, and on all Oc- 
new 2 


5. Tuar this Equality of Force, 
which alone can give Sanction to Hu- 
man Laws, can be derived from Re- 
ligion only : 


6. Taar Failure, therefore, in the 
Profeſſion and Practice of the true 
Principles and Duties of Religion, 
is, in Proportion, deſtructive of 
the Happineſs 4nd Being of Civil 
Society. 

As 


— 
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As theſe Propoſitions are too evi- 
dent to require a formal Proof, give 
me leave to reaſon upon them in a 
way of Argument, which, I preſume, 
will clear and confirm their Truth : 


If we examine the Nature of Man- 
kind, we ſhall find little Probability, 
that any conſiderable Number of 1 
Men is able, purely by Virtue of 
Laws, which derive their ſole Sanc- 
tion from Civil Power, to eſtabliſh 
and maintain ſuch Methods. of Go- 
vernment, as can preſerve them in 
any tolerable Degree of mutual Secu- 
rity and Happineſs, which is the main $1 
End of Civil Coalition : 


l am apt to infer from the Natural 
Impetuoſity of the Paſſions and Tem- 


pers of Men, unreclaimed by Culture 
2 of 
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of Religion, and by ſome Sort of 
Apprehenſion of the Grounds and 
Reaſons of Social Union, That it is 
very difficult they ſhould ever agree 
upon any Terms of Government 
whatſoever: It cannot be ſuppoſed 
that Men, who found their Advan- 
tage over Others in Strength of Body, 
will eaſily ſubmit their Necks to the 
Yoke of Laws: They find themſelves 
ſecure in the Poſſeſſion of that Natu- 
ral Superiority, and, in Conſequence, 
averſe to any Terms of Compoſition 
with their Inferiors : 


Bur be the Thing never ſo difficult, 

I am ready to admit it, upon Suppoſi- 
tion, that it is poſſible: Imagine, 
then, a Combination of a vaſt Num- 
ber of weaker Perſons able to force a 
leſs Number of Stronger into Com- 
pliance, 
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pliance, from which forced Coalition 
Something, like a Common-wealth, 
may 1n the End reſult : Imagine alſo 
an excellent Lawgiver to frame this 
miſcellaneous Concourſe of Men into 


a Political Body, without blending 


with it any Mixture of Religion to 
give it Cement, and to preſerve the 
Structure in Being : 


To this Form of . Government, 
however well contrived, certain Ma- 
giſtrates and Officers are neceſſary to 
keep the Laws, which it is founded on, 
in Force, and to put them in proper 
Execution, for to ſuppoſe all Members 
of the Society ſo exactly regular, that 
there is no Occaſion for Coercion, 
and Judicial Inſpection into their Ac- 
tions, is to ſuppoſe, in Oppoſition to 
Fact and Experience, that Govern- 
ment is uſeleſs: 


6 a MN, 
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Mex, therefore, imbodied into So- 
ciety, muſt have Senators to deliberate 
on the Weight and Meaſures of 
Things; they muſt have Judges to 
determine, preciſely, in the way of 
final Deciſion, the Differences, which 
ariſe between Man and Man; and, 
in Conſequence of this, they muſt 
have Officers, Civil and Military, to 
execute with Care and Fidelity what- 
ever is reſolved upon, for the ſafety 
and Intereſt of the Common Weal: 


IN order to theſe Ends, Men of In- 
tegrity muſt neceſſarily be employed 
in the Service of the State, any Failure 
in the Exerciſe of this fundamental 
Virtue producing great Diſorders in the 
whole Frame, and the total Want of 
it, inevitable Ruin; for Nothing of 
any Moment can be tranſacted with- 

- out 


s 


R 2 
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out Truſt, and Breach of Truſt is 
always hurtful, and, in moſt Caſes, 
deſtructive to the Thing, in which 
it happens: For Inſtance, | 


1. A Senator, who deliberates on 
the weighty Affairs of Peace and 
War with neighbouring Princes, may 
have Overtures made to him of more 
conſiderable Advantages from ſuch 
Princes, than he can receive in his 
own Country, and, without Danger 
of Diſcovery, reveal and betray the 
Secrets of a State : 


2. A judge, biaſſed by Affection, 
or bribed by Intereſt, may, in many 


Caſes, ſo order the Circumſtances of 


Things, or at leaſt the Methods of 
his own Proceedings, as to condemn 
the Innocent, abſolve the Guilty, 

and 
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and diſpoſe of the Property of Goods 
or Lands, contrary to all Right and 
Equity, and yet cover his Corrup- 
tion with very ſpecious Colours of 
Juſtice : : 


3- A Commander of Fleets, or 
Armies, by Debauchery grown Su- 
pine, or through Avarice intent on 
Profit, may ſacrifice the public In- 
tereſt to his Luxury, or Gain: 


4. Puli Receivers and Trea- 
ſurers may, by mutual Conſent and 
Intelligence, falſify Accounts, and 
divert great Branches of the Public 
Revenue to private Uſes, without 
Poſſibility of being deteated 8 


5. Wrrnour Integrity, then, in 
the Management of Public Affairs, 
every Thing muſt neceſſarily go 


Wrong, 
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wrong, and Ruin follow; for where 
the principal ruling Functions of a 
Body, Civil or Natural, are pervert- 
ed, and made to operate, contrary 
to the Intereſt and Safety of the 
Whole, that Whole muſt be in a 
very deſperate State: 


6. Uroxn the Sum, therefore, of 
Things, however uſeful other Virtues 
may prove to a faithful Diſcharge 
of Truſts, which every Government 
muſt repoſe in certain Officers, that 
Virtue, without which the reſt can- 
not even ſubſiſt, is Integrity: A 
Man, who hath not a Principle to 
act on, known and allowed by o- 
thers, capable of influencing him in 
ſecure Secrecy, being abſolutely unfit 
to be truſted with any Thing, which 
can be hid from Witneſles. 


—— 
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In all Parts of the Adminiſtration 


' of any Government, there occur fre- 
quent Opportunities of perverting the 


Ends of it, Secretly, to evil Purpoſes: 


Now, what Security can a Man, who 


makes open Profeſſion of Irreligion, 
give to the Public of his Fidelity in 
any Truſt, where there is a Poſſibi- 
lity of perverting the Ends of it, 
without Diſcovery? An Oath is the 


moſt uſeful and higheſt Pledge of this 


Kind, with which Mankind are ac- 
quainted: But can a Man, who pro- 
claims his Disbelief of the Animad- 
verſion of a Superintending Deity, 


pretend to deſerve any Degree of Cre- 


dit, on Account of his Atteſtation of 
a Name, which in his Mouth is a 
mere Sound, void of Senſe? It would 


be ridiculous, either for ſuch a Man 


to offer himſelf, or for a Government 


to 
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to receive him, to the Solemnity of an 


unayoidably diſſolve, and fink. into 
Ruin: For what can influence any 
Man of this Caſt of Mind in ſecure 
Secrecy ? Honour, and Shame, and 
Human Laws are of no Force, be- 
cauſe no body ſees —— Intereſt, only, 


every Man, und, eee bebe 
tage or Pleaſure muſt operate uni- 
formly and conſtantly, and, when 
nothing intervenes to check it, irre- 
e i ob anne 


A Man, then, x Oh a abſolute 
Secrecy from all other Men, and 
who hath no A \pprehenfion, of an 


inviſible Being ſuperintendin Ng! his 


Actions, muſt of N eceſſity, in the 
esd ordinary 


Oath; and, if any whole Society en- 
tertained the ſame Principles, 1 it muſt 


8 © 
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ordinary Courſe of Things, purſue 
private Ends: Natural Appetite: and 
preſent Intereſt prompt him to thie 
Purſuit: No Profpe& of repugriatit 
Intereſt, at a Diſtance, makes him 
heſitate: No inward Senſe of Law 
or Duty reſtrains him, for What 
can be called Law, or Duty; where 
no Superior Hhimadvetes with Punith- 
ment, nor any Natural Advintage, 
in the way of Rewatd, attends the 
Act: Nothing, from without, inter- 
poſes, for all Human Antmad werf 
is excluded: A Man, who, in ſuch 
Circumſtances, doth not purſue his 
private Intereſt, acts contrary to that 
general ! Inclination, the Deſire of his 
own 'Good, > Which, * is by Na ature 


made” the Tring, whi ch Wet all 
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OesRVATIONSs on Civil Govern- 
ment, when viewed in this Licht, 
may convince any Man, who is not 
wilfully blind, that Decay of Inte- 
grity, and Irreligion, which is the 
Reaſon of that Decay, are the true 
Original Cauſes of Miſery in all So- 
cieties: The N eglect, the Fraud, the 
Corruption, the Treachery, which 
any where runs through the Courſe of 
a miſmanaged State, evidently iſſues 
from that Source: and where very 
few, if any, make Conſcience of their 
Ways; where a ſuperficial ſpecious 
Shew is all that is aimed at toward the 
Public Good, while Private Intereſt, 
unchecked by inward Remorſe, is 
the ſole private Meaſure of Human 
Conduct, the Virtues of Men in Pro- 
portion vaniſh, their Minds grow cor- 
opt their very Nature degenerates, 
Uu 2 and 
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and their Goverment n nn ly 
to Ruin. 1 | 


* 


214 hi, is a fatal Thing 4, both to 
£ Religion and Morality, to diſtin- 

* guith. ſo far beween them, as to 
© imagine, That either of them can 
© be perfect without the other: For, 
© as we have all the Reaſon in the 
World to ſuſpect the Sincerity of 


that Man's Profeſſions of Religion, 


« who is willingly deficient in Moral 


_ © Honeſty, ſo he, who openly de- 


© clares himſelf to be under no Re- 


© ſtraint of Conſcience from the Be- 


lief of any inviſible Principle, muſt 
© excuſe us, if we doubt whether his 
Integrity may, in all Caſes, be ſafe- 
ly depended on: He, who believes 
© the Principles of Religion, hath all 


d. Biihop Leng. b 
© the 
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the other Engagements to Virtue, 
which an Infidel can pretend to, 
and alſo That, which is looked up- 


on to be more binding, than all 


©: the reſt : What Reaſon, then, can 
© ] have to be ſecure of his Virtue, 


© who owns himſelf to be under fewer 


0 Nee to n it, than other 
4 * 


3 Bur theſe Principles will be found | 


| q ſtill more deficient, when it is con- 
ſidered, That, if there be a GOD, 
< who hath any Concern with us, or 
for us, a complete Morality muft 
< neceffarily have reſpe& to Him, as 


© well as to our Intercourſe with one 


© another: This is what cannot rea- 


© ſonably be denied, unleſs there 
£ ſhould be any, who think, becauſe 
« GOD is a Spirit, and inviſible, that 
| © there 


© therefore Men, who are clothed 
with Body, have no Means of ſhew- 
ing him any Honour or Reverence, 
or of acting or doing any Thing, 
which can have Relation to ſuch 
a ſuper- eminent Being: But if there 
be any ſuch Perſons, they have 
a very odd Notion of the Mora- 
lity of Human Actions, which 
depends upon the internal Diſpo- 
© fition of 'the Mind, of which out- 
© ward Actions are only the Sign, 
© and that too not always certain : 

But, if we are capable of know- 
© ing or believing any Thing of 
© GOD, as a Supreme Mind govern- 
© ing the World, we are alſo capa- 
© ble of inwardly owning this, and, 
: nm of giving him inward 
Adoration: ——If therefore Mora- 


„ cata a 1 


c lity cannot be complete, without 
© acting 
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acting ſuitably and becomingly to 
© every Relation, in which we ſtand 
© to any - Beings, and eſpecially ra- 
tional Beings, who are known to 
cus, the chief part of it muſt be 
in proper Acts of Piety to the firſt 
Being, from whom wie derive our 


Reaſon: Upon this Account Ci- 
< cory 


e in ſtating the Law of Na- 
"OO WR; 1s the Rule of Moral 
4 N en 7 IQ C Actions, 


e. Eft igitur, quoniam nihil eſt * me- 
lius, eaque et in homine et in Deo, prima 
homini cum Deo rations deen &. De 


an. DZone hag 


Jam vero virtys eadem in 1 ac Deo eſt, 

neque yllo alio ingenio preterea: eſt autem vir- 

tus nihil zliug quam in ſe perfecta et ad ſum · 

mum perducta natura; eſt igitur homini cum 

Dea 4 457 quod cùm ita fit, que rany 
C 


m poteſt eſſe propior certiorye | cognatio I 
ibid. 


ir igitur hoc jam a principio perſuaſum ci- 
vwus dominos eſſe omnium rerum ac moderato- 


res 


& 


JP 


- 
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Actions, and from when&eAll . 
© Laws ought to be deduced, juſtly 
* lays the Foundation of it in that 
© Original Society, which is between 
< GOD and Man; and makes the 
Acknowlegement of a GOD, and 
Providence over Human Affairs, 
and the different Regards, which 
that Providence hath to the good 
© or evil Actions of Men, to be the 
firſt Principle, which every Mem- 
ber of 2 ou „ to be Per- 
0 ee of. 1 


— 


% . 
R 
"A 


A 


res Deos, eaque, que gerantur, eorum geri ju- 
dicio ac numine, eoſdemque optime de genere 
hominum mereri, et qualis quiſque fit, quid 
agat, quid in ſe admittat, qua mente, qua pie- 
tate religiones colar, intueri, piorumque et im- 
piorum habere rationem; his enim rebus imbutæ 
mentes haud ſane abhorrebunt ab urili, et a vera 


ſententia. de Leg. 1. 2. 


. 
Ls 
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1 the Decay of Religion, by 


which I mean, in reſpect of the 


preſent Queſtion, a true Senſe of the 
Superintendence of a Deity, and of 


the Conſequences Naturally ariſing 


from it, which is the Ground of all 


Rel igion, is not the Cauſe of the De- 


cay of Integrity, and, in Conſequence, 
of the Miſery or Ruin of Societies, 


F defire any Nominal Deiſt may in- 


form me, What is, and what other 
OE is able to cure the Evil : 


Erase, as Arialy as you als. 


the Principles of Human Nature, 
and, removing, that Senſe of Reli- 
gion I contend for, tell me what No- 
tion, or Natural Quality i in the Hu- 


man Mind i is of Force ſufficient to 


divert a Man from the Enjoyment 


of a Good of any Kind, that is "op 


XX table 
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table to his Humour or Genius, Plea- 
fure or Intereſt : ; 


Goop Nature, and a radical inge- 
nite Love of the Human Species, are, 
I conccive, the moſt plauſible Means, 
which can be contended for, in order 
to this End: 


A few Men, educated perhaps from 
their Infancy in good-natured Prin- 
ciples, may, I own, find an habi- 
tual Force of this Love of Mankind 
in their Hearts, which may therefore 
ſeem to be Natural: But if they ſay 
theſe Principles have the ſame Strength | 
in all Men, they deny Fact and Ex- 
perience, the Savage Africans and 
Americans, who, for Want of ſuch 
Education, are proper Inftances in the 

7 AY preſent 


N 
preſent Enquiry, being plain Eviden- 
ces of the Contrary : 


Bur, if theſe few good-natured 
Perſons endeavour, by all Means in 
their Power, to deſtroy the Belief of 
certain Things, by which only the 
Societies of Men can be ſupported and 
preſerved in any tolerable Degree of 
Happineſs, without ſubſtituting any 
other Thing of greater or equal Power 
in order to this End, they evidently 
contradict the Character they pretend 
to, and, notwithſtanding their In- 
ſtances of good Nature to Perſons 
within the Sphere of a particular Ac- 
quaintaince, inſtill into Society the 
moſt virulent Poyſon, which can poſ- 
ſibly be conveyed by direct Enemies of 
Mankind: 


3 IF 


; * 
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Ir, then, we find upon the Whole, 
That wherever Principles of Irreligion 
are propagated, Integrity. hath de- 
cayed in Proportion to their Growth: 
That, through Failure of Integrity, 
the Strength of any Conſtitution of 
State is weakened: That, in pro- 
portion to its Decay, Societies grow 
diſordered, and naturally «tend to 
* | Confuſion, and at length to Ruin, 
] | which we may be: convinced of, 
even in Countries, where the gene- 
ral Principles of Religion, though 
not yet quite extinct, are in a State 
. of deep Decay: If all this be true, 
" what would be the Condition of a 
People, wholly void: of any ſuch 
Principle, which is the Suppoſition, 
upon which we - now” reaſon, and 
our Enquiry is, how a People, who 


do 


* 
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do not believe the Stperintendence 
of an inviſible Power, nor think | 
themſelves accountable to any Judge, 
ſave the M agiſtrate, can maintain an 
Order of Government; capable, in any 
moderate Degree, to make cheir Lives 
ſecure and eaſy; : 


Auone ſuch a People, it is plain, 
there can not be one fingle Perſon, / 
who is virtuous on a Principle, ſuit- 
ed to the general Nature of Man- 
kind; and they, who are fo, only 
by peculiar Excellence of Natural 
conſtitutional Inclinations, or Habits 
caſually acquired, and, therefore, not 
common to others, are not to be 
taken into the Queſtion, becauſe 
their Number is every where too 
ſmall to be of Weight: Their Per- 
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ſonal Qualifications may deſerve high 
perſonal - Eſteem, + but, I am per- 


ſuaded, N othing can properly be 


called Social Virtue, of which the 
main Body of a Society is incapable 


of having any true Senſation: 


I conclude, therefore, that a Peo- 


ple is neceſſarily very unfit to main- 


tain Rules of Socicty i in any Sort of 
Order, when there is not one honeſt 
virtuous Member in the whole Body, 
for I count none fuch, nor will any, 
upon ftrict Trial, be found to be 
ſuch, who do not act on a Principle, 


capable of making them Honeſt in 


the Dark, of which Men of the 
Deiſtic Theology, whom I am now 
ſpeaking to, can have no Appre- 


henfion : 
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Ix, then, upon the Sum of the 
| A I have given competent 
Evidence from Reaſon and Expe- 
rience, that Religion is ſo far from 
being inſignificant and uſeleſs to the 
true Ends of Government, that Go- 
vernment cannot ſubſiſt without it: 
That whatever Motives may force 
Men into Societies, it is only the 
Belief of a Superintending Deity, 
and Religion, which is the Natural 
Conſequence of that Belief, which 
makes a Cement, able to unite So- 
cieties in any manner of Stability, 
I think I need not fay any Thing 
in Anſwer to the Nominal Deiſts, 
who pretend, that Religion is not 
only uſeleſs, but hurtful : For, if it 
is uſeful, which, I preſume, I have 
proved, it cannot be hurtful, 
becauſe 
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becauſe the Terms are contradic- 
tory, and, therefore, cannot be 


ſaid, in the ſame reipett, of the 
ſame Thing, . 


